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PREFACE. 


As  the  whole  of  this  Volume,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  forty  pages,  has  been  composed,  cor^ 
rected,  and  piinted,  in  little  more  than  three 
months,  I  carniot  flatter  myself  that  it  will 
not  betray,  here  and  there,  traces  cf  hajtite, 
which  a  more  seyere  revision  would  have 
obliterated.  If  such  blemishes  had  been  the 
consequence  of  needless  precipitation,  or  of 
wiUiil  negligence,  I  should  feel  that  I  had  no 
right  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  my  readers ; 
— as  they  are  not,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
doixig  BO. 

For  certain  reasons,  with  which  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  me  to  trouble  the  reader, 
it  was  exceedingly  desirable,  not  to  say  neces- 
sary^ that  this  work  should  be  published  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year.  I  began  it 
at  a  period  which  would  have  allowed  ample 
time  to  effect  my  purpose;  but  scarcely  had 
I  written  the  first  chapter,  when  I  was  visited 
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with  a  calamity  which,  it  is  scarcely  figura- 
tive language  to  say,  paralyzed  for  a  consider- 
able time  all  power  of  thought  and  action ;  at 
all  events,  left  me  in  a  state  in  which  I  dared 
not  resume  occupations  so  terribly  associated 
with  the  thought  of  a  happy  past. 

After  an  interval  of  some  montltfi;  it  be^ 
came  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
sume the  work.  I  did  so  with  inexpressible 
reluctance ;  but  I  found,  as  I  proceeded>  that 
I  became  interested  in  spite  of  myself^  and 
that  my  attention  was  sometimes  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  it,  that  I  enjoyed,  f6r 
hours,  a  sort  of  happy  oblivion.  No  sooner 
did  I  find  it  attended  with  this  result,  than 
I  was  impelled  by  the  strongest  motive — that 
of  excluding  the  terrific  images  which  haunted 
me — to  pursue  my  task  almost  without  inter- 
mission. At  this  voluntary  endurance  of  almost 
incessant  toil,  some  may  perhaps  be  surprised. 
They  know  not— and  I  heartily  wish  that  all 
my  readers  may  share  in  their  happy  igno- 
rance— ^that  there  are  states  of  mind  in  which 
labour,  more  exhausting  and  severe  than  that 
^f  a  gaUey-slave,  affords  a  species  of  relief. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  should  mention  these 
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circumstances,  were  it  not  to  record  my  ex- 
perience^ (confirmed  by  that  of  many  sufferers 
better  known  to  fame^)  of  the  absorbing,  effect 
of  literary  labour;  and  to  encourage  those 
who,  under  any  similar  circumstances,  may  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  remedy,  to 
use  it  uMparingly.  Oblivion,  alas!  cannot  be 
had,  but  unceasing  occupation  produces  some- 
thing like  it.  It  is  not  the  fabled  Lethe,  but 
it  is  a  tolerable  substitute* 

This  volume,  therefore,  however  little  value 
it  may  possess  in  the  eyes  of  others,  will 
never  be  without  deep  interest  in  my  own. 
The  toil  it  has  imposed  upon  me  has  had 
the  effect  of  a  most  precious  anodjme. 

&  ipikov  •  *  •  QiKyrirpovt  iirlKovpov  v6<rov, 

But  though  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  work  has  been  produced,  justify 
me  in  asking  the  reader's  indulgence  towards 
the  little  inaccuracies  or  blemishes  which  he 
may  detect  in  it,  I  ask  none  for  the  opinions  I 
have  expressed  on  the  various  important  topics 
which  have  come  under  consideration,  or  for 
the  general  views  which  I  have  given  of  the 
character   and    conduct    of   the   extraordinary 
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man^  who  forms  the  suliject  of  the  narrative. 
These  have  not  been  ha$tih/  adopted ;  if  Erro- 
neous, they  are  erroneous  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, and  can  have>  therefore,  no  claim 
to  indulgence. ' 

In  the  cctorse  of  the  work,  I  have,  of  course, 
been  compelled  to  touch  on  many  points  which 
liave  often  excited  the  utmost  bitterness  of 
party-spirit.  In  these  cases,  I  can  sincerely 
say,  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  tone 
of  historic  impartiality.  I  should  have  felt 
myself  utterly  unworthy  of  being  the  biogra- 
pher of  Howe,  had  I  not  been  emulous  of 
imitating,  in  some  humble  measure,  that  calm, 
candid,  dispassionate  temper  of  mind  for  which 
he  was  so  justly  eminent. 

Howe  was  a  Nonconformist ;  I  have  en- 
deavoured faithfully  to  represent  his  reasons 
for  his  nonconfornrity :  but  it  has  heeip  in- 
finitely far  from  my  purpose  to  employ  his 
namie  iu  subserviency  to  party  piurposes*  To 
enlist  him, — whose  temper  find  spirit  were  so 
transcendently  cathoUc;  whose  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  who  abhorred  all  excess  of 
party  feeling,  whether  displayed  by  those  with 
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whom  he  agreed,  or  by  those  from  whom  he 
differed  ;-^to  enlist  him,  I  say,  in  the  mere  strife 
c^  party,  would^  in  my  estunation,  be  a  flagrant 
insult  to  his  memory. 

I  have  not  therefore  made  Howe's  noncon- 
formity a  topic  disproportionately  prominent, 
or  mo)$  so  than  the  impartial  history  of  his 
life  demanded.  I  could  not  help  feeUng  that 
the  name  and  memory  of  such  a  man  are  the 
property,  not  of  one  denomination,  but  of  the 
whole  Christian  church;  and  that,  however 
strong  the  reasons  which  endear  him  to  any 
one  party,  the  reasons  are  still  stronger  which 
should  endear  him  to  all. 

To  write  the  life  of  Howe  with  any  mean, 
sectarian  feeling,  would,  in  my  estimation,  be 
as  unutterably  absurd,  as  to  write  the  life  of 
Cromwell  merely  to  show  that  he  was  an  In- 
dependent,  or  that  of  Milton,  to  prove  that 
he  was  a  Baptist. 

I  have  only  fiirther  to  add,  that  no  source 
of  information  to  which  I  could  possibly  obtain 
access,  whether  in  the  shape  of  MSS.  or  printed 
boofes,  has  been  neglected.  The  reader  will 
see  that  research  has  not  been  in  vain;  many 
letters  of  Howe,  and  one  or  two  other  docu- 
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ments,  have  been  recovered,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  facts,  not  mentioned  in 
Calamy's  ''  Life." 

My  cordial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the 
several  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  answered 
inquiries,  and  contributed  to  my  materials; 
more  especially  to  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  justly  distinguished  for  his  mi- 
nute and  extensive  knowledge  of  literary  an* 
tiquities;  to  Jeremiah  Wiffen,  Esq.,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  to  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Shrewsbury;  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  of 
Northampton ;  to  the  Rev.  R.  Slate,  of  Preston ; 
and  to  the  trustees  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library, 
for  the  access  they  afforded  me  to  the  Bax- 
ter MSS. 
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INTRODUCTORY    CHAPTER. 

THE  MATERIALS  FOR  HOWE'S  BIOGRAPHY  COMPARATIVELY  SCANTY. 
—REASONS  OF  THIS.— DESTRUCTION  OP  HIS  MSS.— PROBABLE  REA-. 
SONS  OF  HIS  CONDUCT.— CHIEF  DESIGN  OF  THE  PRESENT  VOLUME.— 
PRINCIPAL  ASPECTS  UNDER  WHICH  HOWE'S  CHARACTER  IS  TO  BE 
CONTEMPLATED.-^ALUE  OF  A  CERTAIN  SPECIES  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 
—THIS  MODE  OF  PRESENTING  IMPORTANT  TRUTH  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

I  AM  ambitious^  I  confess^  of  rendering  this 
volume  something  more  than  a  bare  detail  of 
facts  and  dates.  Indeed,  if  a  simple  narrative 
had  been  my  only  object,  a  volmne  so  large  as 
the  present  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary ; 
since  all  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  John  Howe,  might  have  been 
comprised  within  half  the  compass.  The  ma- 
terials for  his  biography  are  far  more  scanty 
than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  men,  who  have  oc- 
cupied stations  so  prominent,  and  taken  a  part 
in  scenes  «so  interesting. 

This,  it  is  true,  was  his  own  fault.  If  he  had 
not  in  his  last  moments  laid  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  volimunous  manuscripts  which  contained 
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the  history  of  his  public  and  private  life,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  lament  and  nothing 
to  desire  on  this  point.  We  should  have  possessed  a 
work  as  delightfiilly  minute  as  that  of  Baxter  or 
Burnet,  characterized  by  a  freedom  from  preju- 
dice which  did  not  belong  to  the  former  of  these 
celebrated  writers,  and  a  depth  of  reflection  which 
could  not  be  expected  in  the  latter.  If  these 
manuscripts  had  been  preserved,  we  should  pro- 
bably have  known  more  of  the  history  of  religion 
in  Howe's  time, — especially  during  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,*  the  very  interior  of  whose 
court  he  could  have  laid  bare  to  us, — than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  existing  source.  Intrinsically 
valuable  as  such  information  would  have  been, 
it  would  have  derived  an  additional  charm  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  conveyed 
to  us ;  we  should  have  had  it  from  one  who  was 
never  even  suspected  of  partiality  or  prejudice ; 
who  was  free  alike  from  the  servility  of  the  time- 
server,  and  the  blind  zeal  of  the  partisan. 

But  these  regrets  are  vain.  The  manuscripts 
in  question  were  destroyed  on  his  death-bed,  by 
Howe's  express  desire.  The  account  of  this 
singular  circumstance  is  still  preserved  in  a 
letter  from  his  son.  Dr.  George  Howe,    to  his 

*  See  at  a  subsequent  page,  some  very  curious  letters  of  Howe,  thcow- 
ing  considerable  light  on  this  subject,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  Author  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  them  amongst- the  "  Baic- 
ter  MSS.,*'  deposited  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Red  Cross  Street. 
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brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Hughes^  who 
had  written  to  ask  what  manuscripts  Howe  had 
left  behind  him.  This  gratifying  document  is 
here  presented  to  the  reader, 

'^  Sir, — I  am  extremely  concerned  that  some 
time  before  my  honoured  father's  decease,  I  was 
utterly  disabled  to  reap  the  advantage  myself, 
and  communicate  it  to  his  friends,  of  the  large 
memorials  he  had  collected  of  the  material  pas- 
sages of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  times  wherein 
he  lived,  which  he  most  industriously  concealed 
till  his  last  illness,  when,  having  lost  his  speech, 
which  I  thought  he  would  not  recover,  he  sur- 
prisingly called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  a 
key,  and  ordered  me  to  bring  all  the  papers, 
{which  were  stitched  up  in  a  multitude  of  small 
volumes^  and  made  me  solemnly  promise  him> 
notwithstanding  all  my  reluctance,  immediately 
to  destroy  them,  which  accordingly  I  did ;  and 
have  left  me  no  other  of  his  writings  but  his 
ishort  sermon  notes,  excepting  some  passages 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  Bible  he  used  in  his 
study,  which  I  here  transmit  to  you,  and 
know  it  will  be  very  acceptable.  I  am  sorry  I 
can  give  no  further  tecount,  but  that  is  a  '  mag^ 
num  in  parvo,'  &c.    I  am, 

''  Your  sincerely  affectionate  kinsman, 
and  humble  servant, 

*' George  Howe.^ 
b2 
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One  feels  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  Howe 
should  have  recovered  his  speech  at  aH,  since 
he  could  find  no  hetter  use  for  it — ^His  com- 
mands^ however,  were  but  too  punctually  obeyed, 
and  it  may  be  safely  aflSrmed,  that  seldom  has 
filial  obedience  been  more  exemplary,  or  cost 
a  struggle  more  severe.  Not  a  few  would  have 
been  vehemently  tempted  to  play  the  casuist 
on  this  occasion ;  and,  if  it  did  not  imply  some 
participation  in  the  guilt  of  such  conduct,  I 
should  heartily  wish  that  Dr,  Greorge  Howe  had 
been  of  the  number. 

What  could  be  Howe's  motives  for  thus  de- 
fi^uding  posterity  of  these  important  documents, 
it  is  vain  to  inquire.  Perhi^  it  was  charity; 
for  he  might  think,  that  the  reputation  of  some 
of  the  parties  mentioned  in  his  narrative  would 
suffer  more  firom  his  honesty  than  the  world 
could  be  benefited  by  it  Perhaps  it  was  mo- 
desty; for  he  might  possibly  suspect  himself  of 
<some  touch  of  vanity,  in  permitting  such  a  vo- 
luminous account  of  himself  to  go  forth  to  the 
World.  Most  men  are  content  so  long  as  they 
do  not  know  but  that  they  have  a  good  motive 
for  their  conduct ;  it  was  sufficient  to  disquiet 
the  sensitive  conscience  of  Howe,  if  he  only 
suspected  there  might  be  a  b(td  one. 

But  though  the  materials  for  the  biography 
of  Howe  are  necessarily  scanty,  though  it  must 
be  deficient  in  that  minute  -particularity,  which. 
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in  the  estimation  of  triflers^  is  the  great  charm 
of  this  species  of  composition,  and  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  are  not  triflers,  tends 
to  relieve  and  enUven  matter  of  a  more  grave 
and  important  character,  there  is  still  sufficient 
to  render  his  life  well  worth  writing.  Many  let- 
ters and  other  documents  have  been  reclaimed 
by  the  researches  of  the  present  writer,  and  are 
now  presented  to  the  public  for  the  first  time ; 
while  almost  every  fact  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  pregnant  with  instruction,  because  illustra- 
tive of  character. 

This  being  the  case,  enough  is  left;  for  the 
main  purpose  of  the  present  volume,  which  is 
rather  to  give  a  minute  analysis  of  Howe's 
character  and  writings^  than  to  furnish  what,  in 
fact,  could  not  be  fiimished, — ^a  circumstantial 
accoimt  of  his  life.  His  character,  as  reflected 
in  his  conduct  and  in  his  writings,  is,  and  must 
ever  be  to  the  Christian,  but  above  all  to  the 
Christian  Minister, — a  study;  a  subject  worthy 
of  profound  contemplation. 

I  cannot  but  avow  my  opinion — an  opinion 
formed  after  no  very  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  lives  and  writings  of  eminent  Christians, — ^that 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  many  whose  memoirs 
are  before  the  public,  characterized  by  excel- 
lence so  various,  or  so  great  in  its  several  kinds, 
as  the  subject  of  these  pages ;  scarcely  any  one 
who  presents  such  an  harmonious  combination  oi 
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all  that  is  greats  noble^  and  lovely  in  human  cha* 
racter.  I  am  well  aware^  indeed^  that  the  several 
elements  of  excellence  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  this  extraordinary  mian^  may, 
taken  separately,  be  found  in  other  men  in  equal, 
if  not  much  larger  measure ;  but  the  distinctive 
beauty  of  his  character  is  that  of  combination 
and  symmetrical  relation  of  parts  :  so  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm, 
that  the  very  fullest  developement  of  which  any 
single  intellectual  or  moral  quality  might  have 
been  susceptible,  and  which  in  some  other  men, 
distinguished  by  marked  inequality  of  character, 
would  have  been  justly  considered  an  excel- 
lence, would  in  his  case  have  been  a  defect,  be- 
cause it  would  have  impaired  that  rare  har- 
mony which  now  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  anticipating  that  more  minute  ana- 
lysis of  his  character,  which  is  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  page,  it  may  be  allowed  in  this  place 
to  indicate  the  more  important  aspects,  under 
which  it  may  be  contemplated.  It  is  true,  that 
his  intellectual  qualities  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  perhaps  his  aptitudes  for  abstract 
speculation  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  been  sur- 
passed. It  may  be  safely  said,  however,  that 
there  are  other  points  of  his  character  fiir  more 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  singular  diversity ' 
and  not  less  singular  combination  of  moral  ex- 
cellence that  chiefly  renders  him  an  object  of 
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such  profound  interest.  To  use  the  scargely 
hyperbolical  language  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
who  preached  his  fiineral  sermon,  "  it  seemed  as 
though  he  was  intended  by  Heaven  to  be  an  in- 
viting example  of  universal  goodness." 

None  can  peruse  his  writings  without  feeUng 
that  his  mind  was  habitually  filled  with  the  con- 
templation of  that  peculiar  but  truly  divine 
character,  that  comprehensive  and  all-pervading 
excellence,  the  ultimate  developement  of  which,  in 
those  who  embrace  Christianity,  is  the  design  of 
the  mysteries  it  reveals,  and  of  all  the  powerM 
motives  by  which  it  prompts  to  action.  This 
character  consists  in  the  complete  restoration 
of  harmony  between  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul ; 
such  a  distribution  and  mutual  subserviency  of 
all  the  constituent  principles  of  our  nature,  as 
shall  secure  the  highe^  perfection  of  them  all, 
and  enable  us  uniformly  and  equably  to  sustain 
the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and. to  one  another. 

This  character,  w .  approximation  to  which  is 
all  that  can  be  expected  on  cjaErtb,  can  be  fully 
matured  only  under  the  influences  of  a  far 
other  clime;  still  it  was  the  subject  of  Howe's 
habitual  and  intense  contemplation.  Plato 
himself  never  kindled  with  a  more  intense 
rapture  over  his  beautifiil  visions  of  ideal  virtue, 
than  Howe,  with  a  mind  enlarged  ancj  purified 
by  the  Gospel,  dwelt  on  the  lineaments  of  that 
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image  into  which  the  Christian  is  gradually 
transformed  as  he  gazes^  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord-"* 

I  have  said  that  none  can  study  his  character^ 
as  reflected  in  his  writings,  without  perceiving 
that  he  is  enamoured  of  universal  excellence ;  I 
add^  that  none  can  study  it  as  illustrated  by  his 
Ufe,  without  perceiving  that  he  pursued  it  with 
all  the  strength  and  constancy  of  a  predominant 
passion;  in  fact^  with  the  same  ardour  with 
which  others  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the 
darling  schemes  of  a  less  noble  ambition.  His 
was  no  merely  speculative  admiration  of  ho- 
liness and  virtue ;  it  exerted^  as  all  his  conduct 
shows^  an  all-controlling  practical  influence 
over  his  whole  life.  His  actions  and  motives 
were  habitually  determined  by  a  reference  to 
this  standard.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
with  him,  most  evidently,  the  various  events  of 
life  were  not  ends,  but  only  means  to  an  end.  Its 
joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  passions 
and  pursuits,  were  but  so  many  occasions  for 
expanding  and  strengthening,  in  one  or  other 
respect,  that  character,  which,  when  duly  exer- 
cised by  discipline  and  confirmed  by  habit,  he 
knew,  and  exulted  to  know,  should  be  perfected 

•  See  his  Treatise  entiOed,  <'  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous/'  and 
on  '*  Delighting  in  God,"/Munm  .*  especially  some  passages  from  the  latter, 
which  will  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  present  Tolome  which  is  deroted 
to  the  critical  examination  of  his  writings. 
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in'  heaven,  and  there  receive  the  stamp  of  im- 
mortality. In  a  word,  he  was  what  so  few  Chris- 
tians are,  but  what  all  ought  to  be,  simply  and 
habitually  desirous  of  subjecting  his  whole  nature 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel.  Time,  with  him, 
derived  all  its  importance  from  a  reference  to 
eternity,  and  earth  as  a  scene  of  discipline  for 
heaven. 

The  progress  which  a  man  so  deeply  imbued 
with  a  knowledge  of  Christian  excellence,  and 
so  deeply  inspired  with  the  love  of  it  would 
make,  may  be  readily  conceived,  since  he  was 
constantly  alive  to  what  he  ought  to  be,  and^ 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  reduce  that  know- 
ledge to  practice.  Between  such  a  man  and 
the  generality  of  Christians,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  as  great  a  difference  as  there  is  be- 
tween  the  weUHmtructed  mecl^mcbn,  who  r^ 
fleets  on  art  the  Ughts  of  science,  and  in  whom 
theory  and  practice  mutually  aid  ahd  illustrate 
one  another,  and  the  rude  artisan,  who  applies 
in  a  desultory  manner,  principles,  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  beauty  of  which  he  knows 
Utile.  The  comparatively  inexperienced  seaman, 
and  the  accoinphshed  pilot,  may  both  reac^h  the 
port;  but  the  one  wiU  trim  his  sails  to  every 
variation  of  wind,  and  make  his  advantage  of 
every  breath  that  blows;-  while  the  other  will 
often  be  driven  from  his  course,  and  feel  that 
when  he  reaches  the  haven  at  last,  it  has  been 
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without  his  energetic  concurrence.  There  are 
many  Christians,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  that  all-inspiring  Spirit  which  influences 
the  minds  of  cUl  Christians,  and  tmder  that 
various  discip£ne  of  life  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence subordinates  to  the  same  great  end,  have 
made  no  mean  attainments  in  holiness,  and 
no  sUght  approximation  towards  that  character 
which  is  to  be  fully  perfected  in  heaven;  but 
who,  nevertheless,  have  not  been  distinctly  am- 
scions  of  the  various  parts  of  that  transform- 
ation through  which  they  have  passed.  Ajs  they 
look  back  upon  considerable  tracks  of  time, 
they  can  perceive  a  change ;  but  they  also  per- 
ceive that  while  it  was  being  effected,  they  were 
almost  wholly  passive :  with  them,  the  various 
exigencies  of  life,  its  trials  and  its  temptations, 
unconsciously  suggested,  at  the  very  time  of  their 
occurrence,  the  principles  on  which  they  were 
to  act:  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  those  prin- 
ciples were  distinctly  and  habitually  present  to 
their  mind,  or  that  they  Uved  under  a  conscious 
readiness  to  employ  them  before  the  exigency 
.which  demanded  their  exercise  had  already 
arrived.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  many 
opportunities  of  this  heavenly  and  spiritual  dis- 
cipline have  been  lost  altogether,^— or  worse  than 
lost.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  those  petty  occurrences  of  life,  which 
«re  erroneously  supposed  to  be  too  insignificant 
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to  form  a  part  of  a  grand  course  of  moral 
discipline:  though  it  is  obvious  that  by  their 
perpetual  recurrence^  and  the  subtle  influence 
which  their  supposed  insignificance  gives  them, 
they  often  exert  a  more  powerM  control  over 
the  formation  of  character,  than  events  of  for 
greater  moment*  On  these  trifling  occasions, 
as  they  are  absurdly  thought,  want  of  fore- 
thought and  wakefulness  of  spirit  ofi;en  robs  the 
Christian  of  the  profit  he  might  derive  fi-om 
them.  There  is  many  a  man  who  is  not  ashamed 
to  lose  his  temper  or  his  patience,  because  his 
servant  has  been  negligent,  who,  upon  being 
visited  with  some  serious  calamity,  wDuld  proba- 
bly display  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.* 

Howe  evidently  regarded  all  the  events  of 
life,  great  and  little,  as  affording  opportunities 
of  discipline  and  self-improvement.  He  did  not 
permit  the  occasion  to  suggest  or  not,  as  might 
happen,  the  principles  on  which  he  was  to  act, 
but  held  his  principles  in  constant  readiness  to 
meet  the  occasion.  If  we  may  judge  firom  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  life  and  writings,  it  is  not 
more  evident  that  the  sculptor  intends  those 
little  strokes  and  delicate  touches,  by  which  his 
chisel  operates  on  the  marble,  to  contribute  to 
the  complete  developement  of  that  image  of  beau- 
ty, which  as  yet  only  exists  in  his  conception,  than 
it  is  that  Howe  intended  to  subordinate  to  the 
purposes  of  moral  discipline  and  improvement,  all 
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the  occurrences  of  human  life.  Other  characters 
often  exhibit,  though  it  may  be  in  a  different 
degree^  the  same  results ;  it  is  to  the  dijOTerence 
in  point  of  design  and  systematic  effort  between 
him  and  others,  that  we  wish  particularly  to 
point  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

By  thus  habitually  estimating  the  value  and 
importance  of  present  interests  solely  or  princi- 
pally from  their  relation  to  the  things  that  are 
unseen  and  eternal,  and  by  their  ultimate  bear- 
ing on  Christian  character,  he  attained  that 
superiority  to  passion  and  prejudice,  that  ele- 
vation of  mind,  that  disinterestedness  and  mag- 
nanimity, which  were  manifested  throughout  his 
life,  and  which  so  often  and  so  deservedly  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  parties. 

Such,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer,  is  the 
principal  aspect  from  which  the  character  of  this 
great  man  ought  to  be  contemplated.  He  was 
really  one  of  the  very  few  who,  with  a  truly 
enlarged  and  sublime  conception  of  that  various 
excellence,  that  moral  and  spiritual  beauty  which 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  designed  to  form 
within  us,  devoted  his  whole  powers  and  facul- 
ties, steadily  and  systematically,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it. 

A  more  full  analysis  of  Howe's  character  will, 
as  already  intimated,  be  attempted  after  the 
biographical  sketch  of  his  life. 

If  the  reader,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  Howe's 
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character  and  writings,  think  that   I  am  deal* 
ing  in  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  eulogy,  I 
would  simply  ask  him  in  what  terms  he  would 
speak  of  one,  of  whom  the  following  facts  could 
be  truly  affirmed  ?     Let  it  be  supposed,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  it  could  be  said  of  some  individual, 
that  throughout  life  he  had  friends  in  all  parties, 
and  enemies  in  none;   that  those  who   agreed 
in  little  else,  concurred  in  loving  and  admiring 
him;    that  he  conciliated  the  fiiUest  esteem  of 
those  from  whom  he  differed,  without  alienating 
the  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  agreed; 
that   he  knew   so  well  how   to   reconcile  the 
claims  of  truth  with  the  claims  of  charity,  that 
he  was  firm  without  bigotry,  and  moderate  with- 
out meanness;   that  in  his  hands  even  contro- 
versy wore  an  amiable  spirit ;  and  that  while  he 
never  offended  against  conscience  by  concealing 
his  sentiments,  he  never  offended  against  love  by 
expressing  them:    that   this   strange  union  of 
zeal    and  discretion,  integrity    and  prudence, 
wisdom  and  love,  was  maintained  throughout  a 
long  and  eventfiil  life,  in  an  age  of  bitter  faction, 
amidst  scenes  of  civil  tumult,  and  in  situations 
the  most  difficult  and  perplexing ; — ^what,  I  ask, 
would   the  reader  say  of  such  an  individual  ? 
Would  he  not  say  that  the  panegyric  which  he 
had  deemed  extravagant,  was  no  more  than  due 
to  excellence  so  rare  ?  An  appeal  to  every  record 
of  the  life   of  Howe,  will   show  that  all  this. 
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and  more  than  this^  can  safely  be  affirmed  of 
him.*  If,  indeed,  I  could  forget  to  what  all 
this  variety  of  excellence  was  owing,  or  could 
represent  it  as  the  native  growth  of  unaided 
reason,  .then  the  language  I  have  used  might 
justly  appear  unwarrantably  strong;  but  the 
light  in  which  I  regard  him,  is  that  of  a  signal 
trophy  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel,— an    illustrious    example    of     what    it    is, 

*  Even  that  splenetic  party- writer,  Anthony  Wood,  who  seldom  be- 
stows a  syllable  of  praise  on  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  not  unfre- 
qiiently  traduces  them  in  the  grossest  manner;  who,  if  he  had  any 
charge  to  make,  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  suppressing  it  from  an  excess 
of  charity,  and  least  of  all,  in  favour  qf  one  of  Oliver  CromwelVe  chap- 
lainSf  divests  himself,  when  speaking  of  Howe,  of  all  his  customary  bit- 
terness. *'  He  is  a  person  of  neat  and  polite  parts,  and  not  of  that  sour 
and  unpleasant  converse  as  most  of  his  persuasion  are :  so  moderate  also 
and  calm  in  those  smaller  matters  under  debate  between  the  Church  and 
his  party,  (which  hare  been  fiercely  discussed  by  some  very  passionate 
among  them,)  that  he  hath  not  so  much  as  once  in  writing  (as  I 
know  of)  interested  himself  in  any  busy  and  too  fruitless  quarrels  of 
this  kind,  but  hath  applied  himself  wholly  to  more  beneficial  and  useful 
publications  on  practical  subjects;  in  whu^h  undertaking  he  hath  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well,  his  books  being  penned  in  a  fine,  smooth,  and 
natural  style,  (!)  that  they  are  much  commended  and  read  by  very  many 
conformists,  who  generally  have  him  in  good  esteem."  The  commenda- 
tion of  his  style  is  an  excess  of  politeness,  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  expected,  and  as  far  as  truth  is  concerned,  might  have  been  dis* 
pensed  with.  For  once,  however,  let  it  be  said,  that  honeet  Anthony 
Wood  erred  on  the  side  of  candour.  Such  is  the  respect  which  distin- 
guished excellence  can  sometimes  extort  even  from  that  most  hatefU 
spirit, — equally  hateful  wheresoever  displayedthe — spirit  of  party. 

**^^ — ^illis  carminibus  Stupens 
Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps, 
Aures,  et  intorti  capillis 
Eutneaidum  recr^antnr  angues.'' 
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and  of  what  it  can  effect.  Thus  viewed,  bis 
character  well  deserves  the  attentive  contemplar 
ticm  of  every  Christian;  and  we  may  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  declaration  of  Robert  Hall, 
prefixed  to  the  present  volun>e, — *'  that  as  a 
minister,  he  had  derived  more  benefit  from 
John  Howe,  than  from  all  other  divines  put 
together." 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  fre- 
quent and  steadfast  contemplation  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, embodied  in  real  character,  is  familiar 
to  all,  and  need  not  be  insisted  on.  That  it  should 
produce  such  an  effect,  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  very  structure  of  the  human  mind,  which 
de%hts  to  contemplate  abstract  truths  and  prin- 
ciples, not  in  their  naked /orwi,  but  as  exhibited 
in  action,  and,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  would  say, 
^*  clothed  in  a  body  of  circumstances."  When  thus 
presented  to  us,  they  are  not  only  understood, 
but  seen ;  not  only  coldly  acknowledged  to  be 
true,  but  vividly  felt  to  be  so.  The  imagination 
aids  the  reason,  and  gives  form,  colouring,  and 
substance,  to  what  would  otherwise  be  mere  in- 
tellectual abstractions. 

Amongst  the  manifold  proofs  which  the  Scrip- 
ture affords  of  the  superhuman  wisdom  which 
has  presided  over  its  composition,  ?iid  has 
adapted  it  in  its  very  form  and  structure  to  the 
intellectual  constitution  of  man,  perhaps  none 
is  more  striking  than  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
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exhibited  its  truths  and  doctrines.  It  is  not 
after  the  method  of  a  severe  logic  or  a  too  so- 
licitous philosophy.  As  a  spirit  of  magnanimous 
wisdom  will  induce  every  true  orator  to  sacri- 
fice his  peculiar  habits  and  tastes  of  mind^  for 
the  sake  of  conveying  what  he  deems  impor- 
tant truth,  in  the  form  most  likely  to  impress 
the  minds  of  his  audience ;  so  the  divine  Author 
of  the  Scripture  has  condescended  to  convey 
its  truths  and  doctrines,  not  in  the  form  that 
might  have  been  most  worthy  of  his  own  in- 
finite nature,  but  in  the  form  best  suited  to 
our  limited  capacities.  They  are  developed  in 
the  course  of  a  various  and  deeply  interesting 
narrative,  or  embodied  in  the  actions  of  those 
who  taught  them ;  especially  in  the  life  of  Him 
who  was  the  ''Great  Example.**  Thus  that 
very  peculiarity,  which  a  flippant  and  superficial 
philosophy  has  sometimes  charged  upon  the 
Scriptures  as  a  blemish,  is  in  reality,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  a  more  profound  wisdom,  a  di- 
vine excellence.  In  any  other  form,  the  volume 
of  revelation  would  have  been  absolutely  unin- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  compara- 
tively unprofitable  to  all. 

Excellence  thus  exhibited  is  more  clearly 
seen,  more  deeply  remembered,  more  steadily 
fixed  in  the  mind,  simply  because  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  narrative  in  which  it  is  unfolded, 
and  the  persons  in  whom  it  is  developed.    It 
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resembles  history,  as  told,  not  in  the  dry  form 
of  chronicle,  but  in  the  life-like  forms  of  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor. 

As  the  mind  dwells  on  such  models  day  by 
day,  it  is  led  on  from  admiration  to  love,  from 
love  to  imitation.    Th«  persons  in  whom  such 
qualities  reside,  are  familiarized  and  endeared 
to  us :  as  we  continue  to  gaze,  a  silent  resem- 
blance passes  on  our  spirits.      It  is  thus  that 
the  EXAMPLE  OF  Christ  himsclf  operates  on  his 
disciples ;  his  people  are  transformed  into  '*  the 
same  ixnage  from  glory  to  glory,"  though  still 
'^by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord;"  and  a  similar  influ- 
ence, in  a  far  inferior  degree,  results  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  characters  of  those,  who 
have   diligently,  though  at  the    best  most  im- 
perfectly, imitated  Him. 


CHAPTER  IL 


FROM  163a  TO  1656. 

HOWETS  FAMILT  AND  CONNSXIONS.— SXFIJL9ION  OF  HIS  FATHSR 
FROM  LOU6HSOROUGH,  BT  ARCHBISHOP  LAVIX— CAUSES  OF  IT.->- 
RETREAT  TO  IRELAND,  AND  RETURN  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  THE 
REBELUON.— ACCOUNT  OF  YOUNG  HOWE^  STUDIES  AT  OXFORD 
AND  P^MitfUiwy^— FBMARKg  ON  SYSTEMATIC  THBOL0GY.--4nS 
CATHOLIC  SPIRIT  EARLY  DISPLAYED.— ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  ORDINA. 
TION.— SETTLES  AT  GREAT  TORRIN6TON.— HIS  MINISTERIAL  SUC- 
CESS.—STATS  OF  mB  OFINIONS  RESFECTINO  CHURCH  FOUTT  AND 
DISCIPLINS.— HIS  MARRIAG&— ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FAST-DAY  SER- 
YICES.— REMARKS. 

Op  Howe's  fiunily  little  is  known.  When  it  has 
been  said  that  his  father  was  a  cleigyman,  and  a 
man  of  distinguished  piety  and  worth ;  that  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  very  uncommon  abili- 
ties; and  that  his  uncle,  Obadiah  Howe,  was 
vicar  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire ;  almost  all  that 
is  certainly  known  of  his  connexions  is  already 
told.* 

*  A  few  puticsluB,  sone  of  them  cnrioas,  will  be  foimd  in  die 
AppBodSsL,  No.  I. 

Mr.  Brook,  in  kk  "lives,'*  tdls  «  that  die  dAer  Howe  wis  one 
of  die  '*  cminnit  nunisteis,'*  wlio  in  didr  joodi  were  pofab  of  Rencis 
Higginaon,  of  Looeslcr.  BOgginaon  left  Ei^^and  for  Amokai  in  1629. 
— Xnet  V*  <*«  P^BrUmn,  yoL  iL  p.  372. 

Obodiaii  Howe  was  A.  M.,  and  in  16S4,  Minister  of  Horacvde; 
where  Iw  pnUiabBd  **  Ae  A^an  Pkcv^er  SOcBoed,"  in  ansvcr  to  John 
Goodwin's  woik,  entided  '^'Ae  Fi^an's  Ddbt  and  Dowiy."  He  dfied 
KbrBMy  27,  1683.--A^wmw>i  ■■'■#  Ifwrial,  voL  iL  44X  Anaooouat 
of  Inm  win  be  fo—d  in  Wood's  '*  AdwMB  n»«;->-  ^  n 
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» 

Sudi  matters,  however,  are  of  very  little 
moment.  The  fame  of  John  Howe,  is  th^ 
fame  of  exalted  genius  and  distingtdshed  worth ; 
and  could  receive  but  little  augmentation  from 
the  proudest  pedigree  or  the  most  illustrious 
parentage. 

Of  Howe's  childhood  as  little  is  known  as  of 
hisfanaly.  The  character. of  his  pai^nts,  how- 
ever,  fillly  justifies  the  behef  that  he  was  edu* 
cated  with  care ;  that  he  must  have  been  early 
imbued  with  a  reverence  for  religion,  and  nw- 
tured  in  the  strictest  principles  of  morality. 

He  was  bom  May  17, 1630,  at  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire;  of  which  place  his  father  was 
minister. 

This  excellent  man  had  been  appointed  to  this 
parish  by  Archbishop  Laud,  but  was  not  destined 
to  remain  there  long.  His  arrogant  patron  at- 
tached little  less  importance  to  the  most  insigni- 
ficant ceremonies  than  to  the  weightiest  articles 
of  the  decalogue.  He  could  see  no  impropriety 
m  sanctioning  the  public  desecration  of  the 
sabbath,  while  he  was  ready  to  visit  the  omission 
of  the  most  trifling  rites  with  relentless  severity. 
As  Howe*s  father,  it  seems,  could  not  consci- 
entiously comply  with  those  solemn  fooleries  and 
minute  and  firivolous  ceremonies,  which  the  zear- 
lous  Archbishop  persisted  in  introducing  into 
public  worship,  and  by  which,  whether  he  in, 
tended  it  or  not,  he  was  fast  assimilating  the 

c2 
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Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  was  not  the  man 
for  Loughborough^  and  he  was   consequently 
ejected.  This  can  excite  no  surprise ;  what  could 
be  expected  from  Laud, — a  man  apparently  so 
totally  destitute  of  every  rational  conception  of 
the  spirit  or  essence  of  religion,  and  whose  whole 
soul  was  immersed  in  pomp  and  ceremonial ;  who 
seemed  to  think  the  restoration  of  broken  cruci- 
fixes, and  damaged  paintings,  amongst  the  most 
sacred  cares  of  his  high  office ;  who  busied  him- 
self in  adjusting  the  position  of  altars,  in  pre- 
scribing obeisances   and   grimaces,    in  attiring 
his   priesthood  in  the  gaudy   fopperies    of   a 
childish    superstition,  and  in  brushing   up  the 
tawdry  frippery  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
had  lain  neglected  ever  since  the  Reformation; 
whose  own  most  solemn  acts  of  public  devotion 
were  a  tissue  of  fantastic  and  ridiculous  mum- 
meries;* and  whose  superstition  was  of  so  mean 
and  abject  a  character,  that  he  gravely  noted  his 
dreams,  regarded  the  fall  of  a  picture  as  a 
seriou.  o,ne„.  aad  rqoicad  or  trembled  a.  the 
week  or  year  brought  round  his  lucky  or  un- 
lucky days  ?f    Had  the  relentless  spirit  of  perse- 
cution by  which  this  man  was  animated  been 
directed,  however  erroneously,  against  the  gigan- 

*  See  particularly  the  account,  in  Rushworth,  of  the  consecration  of 
the  church  of  St.  Catherine's  Creed.' 
f  See  Laud's  Diary,  for  an  account  of  these  and  similar  follies. 
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tic  abuses  in  the  Church,  he  would  at  least  have 
escaped  our  contempt,  though  not  our  abhor- 
rence. But  to  see  great  power  abused  to  such, 
mean  purposes,  to  see  a  tyrant  with  the  soul  of 
a  deputy-master  of  ceremonies,  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  as  well  as  humiliating  of 
t^ectacles. 

On  being  expelled  from  Loughborough,  Mr- 
Howe  and  his  son  sought  a  refuge  in  Ireland. 
After  staying  there  for  some  time,  the.  rebellion 
drove  them  home  again.  It  is  not  known  in 
what  city  or  town  they  took  up  their  residence ; 
but  it  appears  by  no  means,  to  have  proved  a 
safe  asylum.  "It  was  besieged  by  the  rebels," 
says  Calamy,  "several  weeks  together,  though 
without  success."* 

On  May  19, 1647,  when  seventeen  years  of  age, 
young  Howe  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  into  Christ 
College,  Cambridge.f  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Cudworth,  and  the  not  less 
celebrated  Henry  More,  both  of  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  loved.  With  More  he  formed  a 
close  and  most  endeared  friendship,  which 
continued  till  the  death  of  that  great,  though 
unequal  and  eccentric  genius.  To  his  intimacy 
with    these   men,   Calamy   attributes   what  he 

*  Calamy,  page  7. 

t  Calamy  does  not  mention  the  year,  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  a  friend  of  the  author,  from  an  examination  of  the  register  at  Cam* 
bridge.     See  the  extract  in  the  Appendix.    No.  II. 
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aptly  calls  that  ''  platonic  tincture/  which  "  so 
remarkably  runs  through  the  writings  which 
Howe  drew  up  and  published  in  his  advanced 
years."  In  all  probability^  however,  he  imbibed 
this  ^^  tincture/'  in  a  far  greater  degree,  from 
the  justly  celebrated  John  Smith,  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  was,  at  that  time,  in 
the  height  of  his  deserved  reputation;  and 
whom,  in  many  points,  Howe  strongly  resem- 
bled.* This  "platonic"  taste,  however,  is  not 
to  be  attributed  solely,  or  even  principally,  to 
his  intimacy  with  the  admirers  of  ''the  great 
pagan  theologue,"  as  Howe  himself  styles  him. 
Though  he  drank  often  at  the  streams^  he  drank 
still  more  frequently  at  the  fountain.  None 
can  peruse  his  writings,  without  seeing  in  ahnost 
every  page,  traces  of  his  ardent  admiration  of 
Plato ;  and  that  it  was  the  admiration  of  a  kin- 
dred mind.  Though  without  the  slightest  preten- 
sions to  the  eloquence  of  the  renowned  Grecian, 
he  bore  no  mean  resemblance  to  him  in  loftiness 
of  mind,  suMimity  of  conception,  and,  above  all, 
in  intense  admiration  of  all  moral  excellence. 

He  remained  at  Cambridge   till  .1648,  when 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A. ;   after  which  he 

*  *'  A  mind  which  displays  at  once  snch  Tast  inteUectnal  powerSi  and 
such  exalted  spiritual  endowments,  may  well  excite  onr  admiration; 
and  leave  us  at  a  loss  which  most  to  wonder  at, — ^that  a  man  at 
thirty-five  should  have  made  such  gigantic  strides  in  literature;  or 
that,  having  done  so,  he  should  at  the  same  time  have  wade  such 
rapid  attainments  in  the  Divine  life.*'-— JZetr.  Jahn  King,  M»  A,,  Pn^aee 
to  his  Abridgment  qf  the  Select  Discourses,  pp.  29,  30. 
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repaired  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  same 
degree,  Jwiuxry  18,  1649.  He  was  at  this  thne 
not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age,* 

Here  he  oontinued  to  prosecute  his  studies 
with  unwearied  industry.  His  extensHre  attain- 
meats,  in  conjunction  ^tfi  his  exemplary  piety, 
soon  acquired  him  reputation  in  the  University. 
In  due  time  he  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col* 
lege.  On  July  9, 1652,  when  only  twenty-two 
yeais  of  age,  he  took  the  degree  of  M,  A.  By 
this  time  he  had  not  only  made  great  attainments 
in  general  knowledge,  but  had  ^^  conversed  closely 
with  the  heathen  moralists  and  philosophers; 
had  perused  many  of  the  writings  of  the  school* 
men,  and  several  systems  and  common  places  of 
the  Reformers."  Above  all,  he  had  compiled  for 
himself  a  system  of  theolc^,  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  alone  :  ^'a  system  whidi,"  as  he  was 
afterwards  heard  to  say,  ^he  had  seldom  seen 
occaaon  to  alter.** 

It  would  be  well  if  every  student  of  theology 

*  While  at  Cambridge  his  **  most  inward  fnend/'  as  he  forcibly,  but 
qtudntly  expresses  it,  was  Mr.  l^omas  Wadsworth,  a  stadent  of  Christ's 
College. — Howe*8  Ptmeiiil  Bermqnfir  Mr,  IHohard  JAnm* 

At  Oxford  his  most  "  iiM^ard  fnend'*  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Spilsburj, 
a  truly  excellent  man  ;  with  whom,  says  Calamy,  Howe  *'  kept  up  a  most 
iiitimalte  and  endearing  cenwespondeQce  by  letter,  %o  his  dying  day.** 
Two  of  his  contemporaries  at  CoUe^,  Theophilus  Gale  and  Thomaa 
Danson*  attacked  his  admirable  little  treatise  **  on  the  Divine  Presci- 
ence ;"  ttie  former,  in  his  great  work,  the  **  Court  of  the  Gentiles  ;** 
the  latter,  in  a  most  abswd  and  Timlent  Kttiic  took,  for  whioh  he 
receired  fiom  the  caustic  Andrew  Msnrell  a  severe  castigation. 
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would,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  imitate 
Howe's  conduct.  Systematic  theology,  in  its  of* 
dinary  forms,  has,  it  is  trae,  been  of  very  que&. 
tionable  benefit  It  often  means  no  m(xe  than 
an  exposition  of  a  certain  set  of  dogmas,  to  the 
defence  of  which  Scripture  is  by  all  means  to  be 
made  subservient,  at  whatever  expense  of  honesty 
and  sound  criticism.  Where  Scripture  speaks,  or 
seems  to  speak,  in  consonance  with  the  opinions 
of  the  system-monger,  well  and  good ;  where  it 
does  not,  all  sorts  of  critical  discipline  and  vio- 
lence are  employed  to  break  its  refiractory  spirit^ 
qr  bend  it  to  compliance.  The  most  forced  and 
unnatural  meanings  of  words,  the  most  wildly  con^ 
jectural  emendations  of  the  text,  the  most  impro^ 
hshle  readings,  the  most  slender  authorities,  are 
all  eagerly  resorted  to  for  this  unhallowed  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  Bible  is  made  the  most  ridiculous, 
book  in  the  world,  just  to  maintain  systems  invio- 
late, and  to  render  theologians  self-consistent. 
And  even  where  the  vices  of  systematic  theology 
are  not  quite  so  glaring,  it  is  often  nothing  better 
than  a  strange  mixture  of  metaphysical  philo-^ 
sophy  and  Divine  revelation;  a  thousand  curious 
questions  are  discussed,  on  which  Scripture  is 
silent,  and  to  which  it  ftomishes  no  solution; 
while  the  mysteries  which  it  does  reveal,  instead 
of  being  received  simply  on  the  faith  of  the 
inspired  testimony  which  has  delivered  them,  are 
defended  and  explained  by  the  most  presump- 
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tuaus  reasonings.  In  such  pernicious  systems, 
the  boundaries  between  what  is  certain,  because 
-divinely  xevealed,  and  what  is  uncertain,  because 
merely  deduced  by  the  processes  of  a  fallible 
logic,  are  obliterated;  truth  is  disguised  by  its 
union  with  error,  and  error  rendered  plausible  by 
its  union  with  truth. 

It  is  little  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  and 
staSl  less  of  regret,  that  systematic  theology 
should  have  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
as  more  just  and  comprehensive  views  of  sacred 
criticism  difiused  themselves.  Having  established 
the  general  truth  of  the  inspired  volume  on  Us  ap*, 
propriate  evidences,  theologians  saw  that  at  would 
be  more  rational  to  suffer  it  to  explain  itself  by 
the  help  of  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  than  to  let 
their  prejudices  determine  a  priori  to  what  doo* 
trinesi  it  must  be  conformable;  in  a  word,  to 
seek^  not  some  one  system,  out  of  the  thousands 
which  human  ingenuity  and  human  folly  might 
construct,  with  which  it  m^ht  be  found  to  harr» 
monize,  but  that  system,  whether  apparently 
consistent  or  not,  which  developes  itself  by  a 
&ir  and  candid  interpretation  of  the  ini^iredpage. 

But  though  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
the  meaning,  of  Scripture  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
a  sound  system  of  critical  expoation,  appHed  to 
it  as  a  whole,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
apparent  (we  are  sure  they  cannot  be  real) 
discrepancies  which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
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results^  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  an  attempt 
to  classify  and  arrange  those  results  in  a  logical 
form^  in  a  system  of  mutual  connexion  and  de« 
paidenoe,  may  not  be  eminently  loeneficial  to  the 
professed  theologian.  The  Bible>  it  is  trae>  was 
not  delivered  to  us  in  any  such  form,  and  for  this 
many  satisfactory  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if 
this  w^e  the  place  to  assign  them.  Amoi^t 
others^  however,  it  might  be  stated,  that  pro- 
fessed theologians  were  not  the  parties  for  whom 
it  was  exclusively,  or  even  principally  Intexided* 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  very  useM  for  sudi 
men  to  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  ^xnax.  The 
human  body  (to  employ  a  very  obvious  illustrate 
tion)  is  a  complicated  system  of  parts ;  a  most 
intricate  piece  of  mechaniian,  made  up  of  a 
^ndrous  collection  of  orgaas,  differing  by  ev«y 
conpeivable  variety  of  form,  texture,  and  struo- 
ture.  Now,  the  great  general  purposes  for  which 
this  intxkate  mechanism  was  constructed,  can 
only  be  folfilled  so  long  as  the  relations  between 
its  several  parts  remaia  unbrc&en;  take  it  to 
pieces,  dissolve  the  mysterioys  intertexture  of 
part  with  part,  and  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
whole  ar^  gone.  Still  it  may  be  very  s^cessary 
for  those  whose  direct  office  and  professed  object 
it  is  to  study  this  "wcuiidrous  mechanism,  and  ta 
explore  its  complicated  mysteries,  to  contem- 
plate its  several  parts  in  detail;  to  consider  separ 
rately,  for  instance,  the  systems  of  bones  and 
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muscl^s^  of  airtexias  and  nerves.  It  is  true^  that  a 
skdbton  is  but  a  miserable  mockery  of  the  human 
fann  as  existing  in  all  its  beautiful  and  harmoioi* 
cfus  complexity  of  parts ;  it  iaay,  notwithstanding^ 
affi>rd  most  profitable  matter  for  speculation  to 
the  professed  anatomist  and  physiologist  It  is 
just. the  same  with  systematic  theology ;  at  least 
that  species  of  systematic  theology  for  which  we 
are  here  pleading ;  that  v&,  a  coherent  system  pf 
trath>  dicited  by  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
coxitenis  of  revelation.  The  Bible^  as  it  k,  is  best 
adap|;ed  for  the  general  practical  purposes  for 
which  it  was  constructed:  in  other  words,  most 
hkely  to  be  instructive  and  interesting  to  the 
generality  of  mankind^  in  that  form  in  whicH 
Divine  wisdom  has  presented  it  to  us;  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  specific  dbsses  of  men  to  look 
even  on  the  skeleton  of  the  Scriptures. 

Nor  let  it  be  hastily  supposed,  tiiat  the  com*- 
p^tion  of  such  a  system  would  be  a  very  trifiing 
matter;  that  it  would  merdy  require  industry, 
or  eschide  the  exercise  of  reason  or  judgment 
Quite  the  contrary*  Such  a  system  would  be 
not  only  vakiable  for  its  results;  the  mentol 
discipline,  the  exei^ise  of  thought  which  it 
would  involve,  would  focm  no  inconsiderable 
bene&.  Such  p.  system,  to  be  all  that  it  ought  to 
be,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  lew  exltracts  hastily 
made  from  the  cxmunon.  version,  would  ic^cluide 
a  judicious   selection   of   ilie  aever-al  passages 
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of  the  original  Scriptures;  statements  of  thd 
authorities  on  which  the  text  is  sustained^ 
where  the  slightest  doubt  is  felt  respecting 
it ;  a  vindication  of  the  translation  ad<^ted^ 
on  the  principles  of  a  sound  and  enli^tened 
criticism;  a  distribution  of  all  the  topics  in  a 
logical  and  mutually  dependent  order;  aiid> 
where  it  can  be  eflPected,  the  reconciliation  of 
apparent  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies.  I 
cannot  but  repeat  my  conviction,  that  it  would 
be  well  for  every  student  in  theology  to  imitate, 
in  this,  as  indeed  in  most  other  points,  the 
conduct  of  John  Howe. 

Even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  Howe 
gave  a  striking  proof,  at  once  of  his  zealoixs  re-* 
gard  for  liberty,  and  of  his  exemption  from  the 
petty  prejudices  which  disgraced  the  age.  Those 
prejudices  too  often  prevented  Christian  com* 
munion,  even  between  those  who  agreed  in 
every  essential  point  of  faith  and  practice.  His 
conduct  on  the  occasion  now  referred  to,  shows 
that  he  had  already  adopted  those  just  andxrom* 
prebensive  principles,  which,  continued  through^ 
out  life  ta  animate  his  conduct.  Indeed^  there 
was  always  a  beautiful  and  impressive  contrast 
between  the  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  with 
which  he  maintained  his  own  opinions,  simply 
because  he  believed  them  to  be  true,  and  the 
indulgence  he  ever  exercised  towards  those 
who  diifered  from  him.     While  he  would  hold 
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oonuiiunion  with  none  who  would  compel  him 
to  adopt  opinions^  however  unimportant^  in 
which  he  could  not  acquiesce;  he  was  willing 
to  extend  it  to  all,  whatever  the  diversity  of 
their  sentiments  on  minor  matters,  who  recog- 
nised the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity.  No 
religious  opinion  or  practice  can  be  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  indwidual,  because  he  is  com- 
pelled to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  he  conscientiously 
believes  it  to  be  true  or  false ;  but  so  long  as  all 
mutually  claim  and  allow  this  liberty,  no  o^nnion 

which  does  not  strike  at  the  vitals  of  Christian^ 

* 

ity,  should  prevent  such  communion  betzoeen  the 
members f  and  such  interchange  of  offices  between 
the  ministers,  of  different  religious  parties,  as 
should  serve  to  indicate  their  essential  unity ;  and 
show  that  though  they  are,  in  some  respects,  manffp 
they  are  stiU,  in  higher  and  more  important 
respects,  one.  If  any  party  is  unwilling  to  open 
its  jealous  pale,  or  to  admit  us  to  such  catholic 
communion,  that  is  not  our  faidt.  All  that  is 
demanded  of  each  Christian  is,  that  he  should 
be  found  mlUng  to  reciprocate  such  con»muiiion» 
with  all  who  "love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  in  truth." 

We  are  not,  it  is  true,  to  disguise  truth,  or 
even  connive  at  what  we  deem  error,  in  order 
to  attain  this  great  object;  but  this  point  once 
secured,  there  is  no  barrier  ta  such  inter-com- 
munion as  is  here    contended  for,  which  the 
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genume  spirit  of  charity  will  not  spurn  down* 
These  are  the  true  principles  of  Christian  tolerar 
tion;  as  Christians,  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
allow  others  to  form  their  own  opinions;  we 
must  seek  to  manifest  our  essential  unity^  amidst 
circumstantial  differences,  hy  freely  holcfing  inter* 
comnmnion  with  all,  who  do  not  demand  as  the 
condition,  a  surrender  of  our  liberty,  or  an 
abandonment  of  our  principles.* 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Howe  on  the  oc- 
casion to  which  I  now  refer.  It  appears 
that  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwigi  was  the  President  of 
the  College  of  which  Howe  was  a  Fellow,  and 
had  invited  the  scholars  of  his  house  to  meet 
for  Christian  worship  and  fellowship.  It  ex- 
cited no  little  astonishment,  that  Howe,  i^^hose 
reputation  was  already  great,  both  for  talent  and 
piety,  sought  no  admisdon  into  their  sociiely. 
After  a  time,  the  Dpctor  took  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  surprise,  that  a  person  so 
universally  '^  esteemed  in  the  College,  should 
not  avail  himself  of  such  a  means  of  spiritual 
improvement**  Upon  this,  Howe  ifrankly  de- 
clared, *'  that  the  true  and  only  reason  of  his 

*  Tliese  conclusions  (although  it  is  admittecl  that  the  work  was  not 
written  precisely  with  this  design)  inevitably  follow  from  Jeremy  Taylor's 
thfiory  o£  Toleratibn^  afl  expounded  in  his  beautifol  work,  entitled, 
*<  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying.*'  Itisrtrue  thath«  has  not  frdly  foUowed 
out  his  principles,  but  they  clearly  involve  the  consequences  above  stated. 
The  latitude  lyhich  he  allowed  to  the  ministers f  none  would  deny  to  the 
members  of  tSw  Church  6t  Christ. 
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conduct  was,  that  he  understood  they  laid  eoii}- 
siderable  stress  among  them  on  some  peculmri- 
ties  which  he  loT^d  not,  though  he  could  give 
others  their  Hherty  to  take  their  own  wliy,  widar 
out  eensurmg  them  or  having  imkind  thoughts 
cf  them ;  but  that  if  they  would  admit  him  into 
their  society  upon  cathalic  terms ^  he  wouU  rea<* 
dily  become  one  of  them."  To  this  proposal 
Dr.  Goodwin  readily  conserved. 

Howe  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  more 
than  twenty-two,  or  at  most  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  At  a  period  ci  life  thus  early,  did  he 
show  that  the  most  jealous  self-respect,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  liberty,  were  by  no 
Bsteans  incompatible  with  a  magnanimous  dis- 
regard of  minor  diffierences.  He  bad  ahready 
attaiiiied  the  difficult  mediimi  between  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  and  a  too  compliant  charity. 

V^  soon  after  taking  his  degree  of  M.A., 
he  was  ordained  at  Winwiek,  in  Lancashire, 
^ly  Mr.  Charles  Herle,  who  was  chosen,  at  Dr. 
Twisse's  death.  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  In  the  parish  of  Winwiek,  there 
were  several  Chapebies,  the  officiating  Ministers 
of  which  assisted  at  Howe's  ordination.  It  was 
with  reference  to  this,  that  Howe  used  to  say, 
*'  there  were  few  men  whose  ordination  had  been 
so  truly  primitive  as  his,  having  been  devoted 
to  the  sacred  office  by  a  primitive  Bishop  and 
his  officiating  presbytery."    Of  Mr.  Herle,  he 
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uniformly  ^x)ke  in    tenns   of  the  highest  re- 
spect.* 

Some  time  after  this,  he  was  led  by  ''an 
miexpected  conduct  <tf  IMyine  Providence,"  as 
Calamy  informs  us,  (thou^  he  does  not  men^ 
tion  what  it  was,)  to  Great  Torrington,f  in 
Devon.  With  this  place,  he  seems  to  have 
ever  after  had  assodations  of  the  strongest 
and  the  most  delightful  kind.  Here  smne  of  tiie 
hapjnest  years  of  his  life  were  ^pent ;  here 
his  labours  were  rendered  signally  useful;  and 
here  he  preached  those  discourses,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  two 
of  his  most  able  and  impressive  treatises, — ^his 
''  Delighting  in  Grod,"  and  his  ^  Blessedness  of 
the  Righteous."  Though  when  he  first  went  to 
Great  Torrington,  he  could  have  been  little  more: 
than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  persuasive 
and  impressive  style  of  preaching,  and  his  still 
more  eloquent  conduct,  soon  secured  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  people.  A  striking 
proof  of  his  influence  over  them,  is  afforded 
in  the  &ct,  (incidentally  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  letters  I  have  extracted  from  the  Baxter 
MSS.,)  that  though,^' at  his  first  coming  to  Tor-* 
rington,**  he  found  the  chiurch  divided  into  two 

*  Cakmy,  p.  13. 

t  TVophflu  Povril  was  e|«<tiNl  frcMn  tikis  plare  in  1S46,  by  the 
Ptasbytcriutt.  Hr  vas  snrceedrd  by  Lrmis  Stvkdy,  an  IndlqpeBdent ; 
mfter  wkooi  cune  Howe. — GdSmy,  p.  13.  Mr.  Stukely,  it  appears, 
roBOTfd  to  KxHrr about  l650.->.Yaii.  Cba.  Jffwaiial.    Vol. ii.  p.  31. 
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parties,  he  had  succeeded,  *'  through  God's  bless^ 
ing  on  his  endeavours/'  in  restoring  union.  The 
strong  impression  which  he  must  have  produced 
in  this  place,  is  not  less  strikingly  evinced  in 
another  fact,  recorded  by  Calamy.  It  appears 
that  several  inhabitants  of  Torrington,*  who  had 
previously  been  members  of  the  congregational 
church,  at  Biddeford,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  an  old  College  friend  of  Howe,f  sought  and 
obtained  '^ their  dismission"  from  the  church 
at  Biddeford,  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  that 
which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they  had  left. 
Various  circumstances  have  led  to  the  suppo^ 
sition,  that  Howe  was  at  this  time  a  '^  congre- 
gationahst,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  with  whom  he  be^ 
came  acquainted  after  his  removal  to  London, 
and  whom  he  persuaded  to  supply  his  place  at 
Torrington  for  some  months  previous  to  lus 
own  return  thither,  does  not  scruple  to  call 
Howe  ^'  Pastor  of  a  congregational  church  at 
Great  Torrington."  But  I  cannot  think  that, 
either  at  this  or  any  other  time,  Howe  exactly 
symbolized  with  the  congregationalists,  or  indeed 
any  other  party.  That  his  own  opinions  and 
practices,  especially  in  all  matters  of  discipline, 

*  It  iB  not  improbable  that  these  formed  one  of  the  two  parties  into 
which  Howe  tells  us,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter,  the  church  at  Tor- 
rington was  divided. 

t  Mr.  William  Bartlett. — Calamy ^  p.  14. 
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more  nearly  coincided  with  those  of  the  con- 
gr^ationaUsts,  than  with  those  of  any  other 
denomination,  is  most  true ;  all  this,  however,  is 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  supposition, 
(justified  by  many  passages  in  his  writings,) 
that  on  some  of  the  minor  points,  which  were 
fiercely  agitated  in  his  day,  he  had  no  fixed  opi* 
nion,  and  that  eren  on  some  others,  in  which 
he  had  his  preferences y  he  was  willing  (if  spiritual 
discipline,  on  which  he  always  laid  great  stress, 
was  duly  enforced)  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclina- 
tions,* if  by  so  doing,  he  could  promote  the 
union  of  true  Christians,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  universal  church ;  always  provided,  that 
concessions  required  of  him  were  not  of  such 
a  ruUure,  nor  demanded  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  trench  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  which, 
with  all  his  latitude,  no  man  guarded  with  a 
stricter  jealousy  than  he. 

For  example;  though  his  ejectment  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  could  not  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England,  as  actually  established ;  I 
do  not  think  that  he  would  have  objected  to  some 

*  See  parfieularly  some  parts  of  his  incomparable  letter  to  a  '*  Person 
of  Quality/'  or  Stillingfleet's  sermon ,  in  which^  pleading  for  his  more 
scrupulous  brethren,  he  speaks  of  his  own  comparative  *' latitude  ''  of 
opinion.  See  also  the  prefaces  to  his  **  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous/' 
and  his  **  Delighting  in  God/'  as  well  as  several  other  portions  of  his 
writings.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  also  some  curious  instances 
of  his  latitude  of  opinion,  or  at  least  of  his  undecided  state  of  mind  on 
some  minor  points,  in  the  subsequent  letters. 
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such  modified  episcopacy,  as  would  have  con- 
t^ted  Baxter  or  Archbishop  Usher.  That  he 
was  not,  in  several  important  points^  a  presby" 
terian,  is  plain,  though  Calamy,  who  was  himself 
one,  would  apparently  leave  us  to  infer  that  he 
was  so,  I  do  not  thmk^  however,  that  he  would 
have  objected  to  some  slight  modification  of  that 
form  of  church  government,  if  he  could  thereby 
have  promoted  the  imion  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church. 

As  it  was,  the  unyielding  rigour  with  which 
uniformity  was  enforced,  demanded  far  greater 
concessions  than  any  with  which  even  his  catho- 
licity of  temper  and  latitude  of  sentiment  could 
comply.  Left,  therefore,  to  follow  his  own 
judgment  and  inclinations,  he  becatae,  in  fact, 
mudi  more  of  a  congregationalist  than  any 
thing  else;  indeed,  as  it  respects  his  views  of 
spiritual  discipline,  he  was  strictly  so. 

Nothing  but  such  a  catholic  and  magnanimous 
spirit  as  his,  could,  it  seems  to  the  present  wri- 
ter, have  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to .  carry 
into  effect,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  most 
successfully,  the  noble  plan  mentioned  in  one 
the  letters,  now  for  the  first  time  published 
firom  the  Baxter  Manuscripts.  This  was  no  less 
than  a  "  settled  meeting  of  the  neighbouring 
ministers  of  different  persuasions,''  for  mutual 
edification  and  fellowship.  Great  Torrington  was 
the  place  in  which  they  met.     It  seems  to  have 

d2 
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been,  on  a  small  scale,  something  like  a  realiza- 
tion of  that  much  lai^r  scheme,  which  Baxter 
was  throughout  his  life  toiling  in  vain  to  carry 
into  execution,  and  in  which,  as  the  subsequent 
letters  will  show,  he  more  than  once  called 
Howe,  unavailingly,  to  his  aid. 

While  at  Great  Torrington,  Howe  formed  a 
most  endeared  intimacy  with  Mr.  Geoi^e  Hughes, 
of  Pljrmouth,  a  minister  distinguished  no  less 
by  his  piety  and  worth  than  by  his  learning 
and  talents.  The  connexion  between  them  was 
rendered  yet  stronger,  by  Howe's  manying  the 
daughter  of  his  friend.  This  event  took  place 
March  1st,  1654. 

The  two  'friends  maintained  a  weekly  corre- 
spondence in  Latin.  A  curious  incident,  con- 
nected with  this  correspondence,  deserves  men- 
tion. One  day  a  fire  broke  out  in  Howe's  house, 
which  was  providentially  extinguished  by  a  hea^y 
shower  of  rain.  On  that  very  day  Howe  re- 
ceived a  letter  frt)m  his  fiither-in-law,  conclud- 
ing with  this  remarkable  expression,  ''Sit  ros 
coeli  super  habitaculum  vestrum; "  *'  May  the  dew 
of  heaven  be  upon  your  dwelling.* 

Of  his  inde£sitigable  labours  at  Torrington, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  frt>m  the  singular  ac- 
count which  Calamy  received  from  Howe's  own 
lips,  of  the  services  ordinarily  held  on  the  public 
frbst-days,  which  in  those  times  were  by  no  means 
infrequent    "  He  told  me,"  says  his  biographer. 
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"  it  was  upon  those  occasions  his  common  way, 
to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  with  a 
prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which 
he  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the  day ; 
and  afterwards  read .  and  expounded  a  chapter 
or  psahn,  in  which  he  spent  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour;  then  prayed  for  about  an 
hour,  preached  for  another  hour,,  and  prayed 
for  about  half  an  hour.  After  this,  he  retired 
and  took  some  little  refreshment  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  (the  people  singing 
all  the  while,)  and  then  came  again  into  the  pulpit 
and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them 
another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length ;  and 
so  concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  at  about 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with  about 
half  an  hour  or  more  in  prayer/' 

This  extraordinary  passage  suggests  two  or 
three  reflections. 

On  the  supposition — a  supposition  which  the 
whole  history  of  the  period  amply  justifies — 
that  such  long  services  were  not  peculiar  to 
Torrington,  but  were  the  common  practice  of 
the  day,  religious  enthusiasm  must  have  been 
at  least  as  prevalent  as  sober  piety.  Nothing 
but  this  will  account  for  the  outrage  on  com- 
mon sense  implied  in  the  above-mentioned  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  in  other  practices  of  the  age, 
not  less  extravagant.  Considering  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  and  the  average  de- 
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gree  of  attention  which  men  are  willmg  to  pay, 
or  even  capable  of  paymg,  not  merely  to  re- 
ligious duties,  but  to  ang  duties,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  such  prolonged  devotions  could 
not  be  generalbf  beneficial.  It  mayperhaps  be 
said,  that  some  few  might  possess  minds  so 
strenuous  and  piety  so  exalted,  as  to  enable 
them  to  attend  to  such  exercises  without  dis- 
traction. This  will  be  admitted;  but  it  will  be 
rephed,  that  the  duration  of  pubfic  services 
should  be  adapted,  not  to  the  /ar,  but  the 
many;  for  whom,  indeed,  they  are  instituted. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  to  thousands 
they  must  have  been  not  simply  unprofitable, 
but  prejudicial  The  young,  whose  unwilling 
attendance  could  only  have  been  enforced  by 
parental  authority — ^not  to  mention  other  classes 
whose  compliance  witii  the  spirit  of  the  age 
must  have  been  woefully  reluctant — could  hardly 
retire  firom  such  scenes  without  feeling  a  strong 
repugnance  to  a  style  of  religion  which  con- 
demned them  to  such  wearisome  formalities: 
and  to  9uch  it  is  certain  they  could  have  been 
nothing  more. 

Indeed,  in  this  point  of  view,  not  onfy  the 
practice  now  immediately  under  consideration, 
but  many  other  extravagances  which  marked 
the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  must  have  been 
eminently  injurious,  as  indeed  every  thing  must 
ultimately  be  which  violates  the  dictates  of  nar 
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ture  and  common  sense,  or  which  at  best  is 
adapted  only  to  a  transient  and  pretematurally 
excited  condition,  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
true  that,  when  the  mind  is  thus  stimulated,  it 
will  often  display  an  energy  of  character,  which 
we  shall  in  vain  seek  in  its  more  ordinary  and 
healthy  state ;  it  will  not  only  submit  to  any 
constraints,  but  dare  any  dangers.  It  was  thus 
with  our  Puritan  ancestors ;  but  that  depth  and 
energy  of  character  could  not  last,  any  more  than 
the  imnatural  fervour  which  burned  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Crusaders ;  it  became  extinct  in  a  single 
generation.  If  we  would  have  institutions  to  be 
lasting,  or  to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on 
human  character,  we  must  adapt  them  to  human 
nature,  nx)t  as  it  is  found  under  a  peculiar  com* 
bination  of  circmnstances,  but  as  it  exists  in 
every  country  and  in  every  age. 

Ardent  as  was  the  piety  of  thousands  of  those 
times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  se* 
vere,  uninviting,  and  exaggerated  forms  of  de* 
votion  to  which  it  gave  rise,  is  to  be  attributed 
not  a  little  of  the  licentiousness  and  irreligion 
of  the  succeeding  reign.  The  youth,  be  it  re^ 
collect^,  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  men  in 
the  reign  of  the  Second  Charles,  and  were 
likely  to  take  revenge  for  the  constrained  aus- 
terity in  which  ^heir  childhood  was  passed,  by 
a  more  insolent  license  when  they  became  their 
own  masters* 
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We  may  rest  assured  that  many  a  little  Pu- 
ritan^ who  had  been  tutored  into  precocious* 
gravity  and  unnatural  decorum  under  the  grim 
discipline  of  his  austere  elders,-  was  loudest  in 
laugh  and  song,  and  wildest  in  folly  and  dissi- 
pation, when  the  violent  constraint  imder  which 
he  had  acted  was  removed.  The  transforma- 
tion which  passed  on  his  outward  man,  when 
the  closely-cropped  hair  expanded  into  fashion- 
able luxuriance,  and  the  plain,  stiff,  and  closely- 
fitted  dress  was  exchanged  for  ruffles  and  em- 
broidery, was  not  more  striking  than  that  trans- 
formation of  mind,  of  which  indeed  it  was  the 
expression  and  the  index. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  which  immediately 
ehcited  these  remarks.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  the  ministers  (how- 
ever well-disposed  the  audiences  might  be)  could 
render  such  services  any  other  than  most  weari- 
some? It  is  just  conceivable,  indeed,  that  a 
man  like  Howe,  a  man  distinguished  by  such 
exalted  piety,  by  such  rare  qualifications  as  a 
preacher,  and  a  mind  so  singularly  fertile  and 
original,  might  suistain  the  attention  of  the  more 
intelligent  amongst  his  auditors, — making  allow- 
ance, it  may  be,  for  a  few  obUvious  moments ; 
but  it  is  quite  appalling  to  think  of  the  horrors 
of  such  a  service  conducted  by  men  (and  there 
must  have  been  many  such)  of  no  more  than 
ordinary  piety,  and  less  than  ordinary  abihties. 
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If,  under  such  circumstances,  their  congrega^ 
tions  did  maintain  their  attention,  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  there  was  at  least  one  text  of 
Scripture  on  which  it  would  have  been  super- 
fluous for  the  ministers  to  expatiate, — '^  Patience 
must  already  have  had  its  perfect  work." 
Even  Calamy,  a  man  of  the  very  next  gene- 

m 

ration,  confesses  that  the  above  service  was  one 
*'  which  few  could  have  gone  through  without 
inexpressible  weariness,  both  to  themselves  and 
their  auditors ! "  Well  might  the  preachers  of 
that  day  be  called  '^painfiil'*  preachers;  and 
surely  their  auditors  were  hardly  less  entitled 
to  the.  unenviable  distinction. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  spend  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  any  one  day  in  public  services,  how 
easy  was  it  to  obviate  all  inconvenience!  Why 
not  divide  the  service  into  two  or  three?  But 
here  are  seven  unbrokefn  hours  of  "preaching, 
prayer,  and  exposition,"  with  the  exception  of 
one  brief  fifteen  minutes.  That  little  pause, 
moreover,  was  allowed  only  to  the  minister;  the 
congregation,  it  appears,  were  "  singing  all  the 
while."* 
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FROM  1656  TO  1658. 

HOWE'S  FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  CROMWELL.— PREACHES  AT  WHITE- 
HALL.—CROMWELL  PROPOSES  THAT  HE  SHOULD  BECOME  HIS  CHAP- 
LAIN.—HOWE'S  RELUCTANCE.— SCRUPLES  OVERCOME.— MOTIVES 
WHICH  ACTUATED  CROMWELL  IN  THE  SELECTION  OP  HOWE.— RE- 
MARKS ON  THE  PROTECTOR'S  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER.— STATE  OF 
RELIGIOUS  PARTIES.— LETTERS  OF  HOWE  TO  BAXTER,  PUBLISHED 
FROM  THF  BAXTER  MSS.— HOWE'S  RELUCTANCE  TO  CONTINUE  AT 
WHITEHALL.— GROUNDS  OF  IT.— MANNER  IN  WHICH  HE  CONDUCTED 
HIMSELF  DURING  HIS  CONNEXION  WITH  CROMWELL.— INSTANCES 
OF  HIS  DISINTERESTEDNESS,  INTEGRITY,  AND  BENEVOLENCE.— 
REFLECTIONS. 

Howe  was  no  longer  to  remain  the  pastor  of 
an  obscure  country  town.  One  of  those  trifling 
incidents,  as  men  are  wont  to  consider  them, 
but  on  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  de- 
light in  suspending  the  most  important  events, 
changed  the  whole  tenour  of  his  life,  and  placed 
him  in  a  situation  of  pecuUar  difficulty  and  deli- 
cady.  At  the  close  of  1656,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1657,*  some  important  business  brought 
Howe  to  London.  On  the  last  sabbath  of  his 
stay  there,  (and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he 

*  The  exact  period  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  first  of  the  letters  of 
Howe  to  Baxter,  which  will  be  found  in  this  chapter,  is  dated  March  12, 
1657;  it  shows  that  he  was  then  Cromwell*s  Chaplain. 
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had  been  already  detained  beyond  the  period 
he  had  assigned  for  his  return^  curiosity  led 
him  to  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall.  The  name  of 
the  preacher  who  attracted  him  thither  is  un- 
known. Cromwell  was  present;  and  as  ''he 
generally  had  his  eyes  every  where,**  (to  use  an 
expression  x)f  Caking  not  very  complimentary 
to  Oliver^s  devotion,)  the  noble  and  expressive 
physiognomy  of  Howe  soon  fell  under  his  no- 
tice. Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at;  an 
observer  of  human  nature,  far  less  sagacious  than 
Oliver  Cromwell,  might  have  discerned  in  the 
lineaments  of  Howe's  &ce,  the  indications  of 
iio  common  character. 

As  soon  as  %rvice  was  concluded^  a  messen- 
ger was  despatched,  to  inform  Howe  that  the 
Protector  desired  to  speak  with  him.  If  sur- 
prised at  such  an  extraordinary  siunmons^  he 
must  have  been  still  more  surprised  to  hear  the 
Protector  (who  had  already  concluded  from  his 
d.ppearance  that  he  was  a  minister)  request 
him  to  preach  at  Whitehall  Chapel  on  the  folr 
lowing  Lord's  day.  Howe,  whose  modesty  re- 
coiled from  a  proposal,  which  other  and  more 
ambitious  men  would  have  exulted  to  embrace 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself.  Cromwell,  with 
tiiat  peremptoriness  which  ever  characterized 
him^  told  him  ''that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  excusing  himself^  for  that  he  would  take  no 
denial.**     Howe^    who   did  not  know  much  of 
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the  arts  of  a  courtier,  and  if  he  had,  would 
have  disdained  to  practise  them>  pleaded  with 
much  simplicity,  that ''  he  had  despatched  all  the 
matters  which  had  brought  him  to  London,  that 
he  was  now  anxious  to  retium  home,  and  that 
he  could  not  be  detained  longer  without  serious 
inconvenience.**  "Why,"  rejoined  the  pertina- 
cious Oliver,  "what  great  injury  are  you  likely 
to  sustain  by  tarrying  a  little  longer?"  To 
this  Howe,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  pastor, 
considered  the  welfare  of  his  flock  far  more 
important  than  the  faxour  of  the  Protector, 
their  esteem  as  his  highest  honour,  and  their 
love  as  his  most  grateful  reward;  replied,  "that 
his  people  were  very  kind  to  him ;  that .  they 
would  be  uneasy  at  his  protracted  absence; 
that  they  would  think  he  neglected  them,  and 
that  he  had  but  little  valued  their  esteem  and 
affection."  "Well,"  said  Cromwell,  "I  will  write 
to  them  mysetf,  and  will  undertake  the  task  of 
procuring  them  a  suitable  substitute."  This  he 
actually  did;  and  Howe,  being  thus  relieved 
from  his  scruples,  or  rather  not  knowing  how 
to  persist  m  opposing  the  wishes  of  one,  whose 
requests,  like  those  of  kings,  were  Uttle  less 
than  commands,  consented  to  the  Protector's 
proposal.  But  after  he  had  preached  once, 
Cromwell  in  the  same  maimer  insisted  upon  a 
second  and  third  sermon,  and  prevailed  by  the 
same  pertinacity  as  before ;  and  at  length,  after 
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much  private  conversation,  told  him,  that  "  no- 
thing would  serve  him  but  Howe  must  remove 
to  London  and  become  his  domestic  Chaplain, 
and  that  he  would  take  care  that  the  people  at 
Torrington  should  be  supplied  to  their  satis- 
faction." Howe  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  escape  such  an  unwelcome  honoiur;  but 
Cromwell,  who,  as  Calamy  truly  observes, "  could 
not  bear  to  be  contradicted  after  he  had  once 
got  the  power  into  his  hands,"  would  listen  to 
no  denial.*  At  length,  therefore,  Howe  (who, 
as  appears  from  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter, 
which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  the  reader,) 
was  assured  that  he  would  have  the  means  of 
doing  great  service  to  religion  in  the  Protector's 
household,  the  whole  arrangements  of  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  him  and  a  reverend 

*  Palmer,  in  his  ''  Nonconformist's  Memorial,"  differs  somewhat 
from  Calamy  in  the  accomit  he  gives  of  the  numner  of  Howe's  first  in- 
troduction to  the  Protector.  He  says  that  his  name  had  been  already 
mentioned  to  Cromwell,  when  he  appeared  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  that 
he  came  there  by  appointment.  But  the  account  bears  on  its  very  front 
marks  of  improbability,  which  render  it  very  questionable.  Thus  it 
represents  Howe,  and  the  gentleman  who  mentioned  his  name  to 
Cromwell,  as  at  that  time  dividing  the  suffrages  of  the  congregation  at 
St.  Saviour's,  Dartmouth.  If  so,  one  would  think  that  Howe  must  have 
been  at  least  in  a  condition  to  accept  such  a  situation,  since  he  would 
hardly  have  been  proposed  candidate  against  his  known  wishes.  Yet  at 
this  period,  so  far  as  any  evidence  can  be  obtained,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  his  thoughts  than  removing  from  Torrington,  where  he  had 
been  recently  settled,  and  where  he  was  exceedingly  happy.  On  what 
authority  Palmer's  account  rests,  I  know  not.  Some  parts  of  the  account 
Palmer  had  received  were  so  ridiculously  improbable,  that  I  see  he 
himself  has  suppressed  them  in  his  later  editions.  Calamy,  from  habits 
of  personal  intimacy  with  Howe,  was  more  likely  to  know  the  truth. 
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colleague)*  was  induced  to  consent  He  ac- 
cordingly removed  with  his  family  to  Whitehall, 
where  several  of  his  children  were  bom. 

We  might  have  concluded,  a  priori,  that  if 
Howe  had  been  at  liberty  to  shape  his  own  des- 
tiny, such  a  situation  would  not  have  been  pre 
cisely  the  one  he  would  have  selected ;  but  the 
curious  correspondence  which  wiU  shortly  be  laid 
before  the  reader  proves  it  Indeed,  such  a  post, 
even  under  fiu-  more  inviting  circumstances, 
would  never  have  been  his  choice;  for  though 
he  had  practical  talents,  which  eminently  fitted 
him  for  important  public  functions,  all  the  strong- 
est tendencies  of  his  nature  were  in  fiivour  of 
contemplative  retirement  and  humble  usefiilness. 
Such  a  situation,  however,  as  that  in  which  he 
now  found  himself,  must  for  special  reasons 
have  been  peculiarly  distasteful  The  £maticism 
which  so  strongly  pervaded  Oliver's  court  and 
household,  must,  as  his  conduct  and  his  letters 
both  testify,  have  been  to  the  last  degree  re* 
pulsive  to  a  mind  so  remarkably  free  from  every 
tinge  of  enthusiasm,  and  so  habitually  under  the 
dominion  of  the  severest  reason.  Even  the  ex- 
travagances and  eccentricities  of  manner,  which 
marked  so  many  of  the  religionists  in  the  court 
of  the  Protector,  must  have  excited  strong 
disgust  in  one  whose  judgment  was  too  sound 

*  Who  thii  coUcapie  was  I  know  not. 
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and  healthy  not  to  dislike  oddities  of  all  kinds, 
but  religious  oddities  above  all  others ;  these  last 
being  not  only  offensive  to  taste,  but  injurious 
to  piety.  Little  knowledge  of  hiunan  nature  is 
requisite  to  convince  us,  that  the  severe  sense 
of  propriety,  the  dignity,  the  almost  majesty 
of  manner,  which  aU  who  knew  Howe  have  con- 
curred in  attributing  to  him,  must  have  been 
grievously  offended  at  some  of  the  scenes  en- 
acted in  Oliver^s  household,  or  even  in  the 
Chapel  at  Whitehall. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  office  to  which  he 
was  thus  reluctantly  promoted,  must,  for  other 
and  still  more  important  reasons,  have  soon 
become,  as  his  letters  show,  intolerably  irksome, 
because  it  must  have  been  eminently  difficult 
to  discharge  it  at  once  with  that  discretion 
which  was  requisite  to  secure  his  own  safety, 
and  with  that  integrity  which  alone  would 
satisfy  his  conscience.  If  Howe  had  been  a 
blind  and  unscrupulous  partisan,  who  was  pre- 
pared to  concur  with  obsequious  acquiescence 
in  aU  that  his  patron  and  his  patron's  ad- 
herents might  approve,  and  to  purchase  a 
character  of  devoted  loyalty  to  one  party,  by 
a  hatred  and  abuse  of  every  other,  his  course, 
however  diegrading,  would  have  been  compara- 
tively plain.  But  so  far  from  this,  there  is  in- 
controvertible historic  evidence,  which  will  be 
immediately   laid    before  the   reader,    that  he 
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never  concealed  his  opinions,  however  hostile 
to  that  of  his  best  friends;  that  when  he  did 
not  agree  with  Cromwell  himself,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  so,  (and  if  he  thought  the  occa- 
sion of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  it;)  to 
say  so  even  in  public ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  never 
missed  an    opportunity   of  using  his  influtence 
with  the  Protector  and  his  government,  in  be- ' 
half  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  both.   That 
he   did  all  this  is  well  known;    but  that  he 
should  have  been  able  to  do  it,  without  com- 
promising principle  or  incurring  censure,  with- 
out giving  irretrievable  offence  by  his   honesty 
or  exciting  suspicions  by  his  moderation,  argues 
a   very  extraordinary  union  of   integrity    and* 
discretion.      His    success,   however,  seems    to 
have  been  complete :    not  the  faintest  whisper 
of  calumny  has  been  breathed  against  him  by 
any  party. 

All  further  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
Howe  conducted  himself  in  this  arduous  and 
responsible  situation,  will  be  postponed,  until 
the  curious  letters,  which  he  addressed  to  Baxter 
during  the  period  he  remained  at  Whitehall, 
shall  have  been  laid  before  the  reader.  In  the 
mean  time,  some  observations  on  the  motives' 
which  might  have  induced  Cromwell  to  select 
such  a  man  as  Howe  for  his  Chaplain,  may  not 
be  thought  irrelevant;  especially  as  they  may 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  just  idea  of 
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the  peculiar  arduousness  and  difficulty  of  the 
post  Howe  wa&  now  called  to  occupy. 

Cromwell's  selection  of  a  man  like  Howe  may 
appear,  at-  first,  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 

Of  the  character  of  the  Protector  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  to  form  a  just  estunate.  The 
^.1  pWading  ofy^.L>^.  who.  by  dfa- 
guising  or  exaggerating  facts,  have  obscured  the 
very  evidence  on  which  a  dispassionate  opmion 
might  be  founded,  has  rendered  it  still  more 
so.  If  we  could  believe  the  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  his  admirers  and  enemies,  we  should 
alternately  revere  him  as  adorned  with  every 
« virtue,  and  execrate  him  as  disgraced  with 
every  crime.  So  singular  has  been  his  destiny, 
that  his  worst  actions  have  found  apologists; 
his  best,  traducers. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  present  writer 
to  attempt  any  analysis  of  his  general  charac* 
ter ;  it  is  simply  necessary  that  he  should  offer 
some  few  observations  on  its  reUgious  aspects, 
and  on  the  peculiar  position  in  which  Cromwell 
stood  to  l^e  religious  parties  of  the  day. 

What,  then,  might  be  Cromwell's  motives  in 
so  pertinaciously  insisting  that  Howe  should  be 
his  chaplain  ? 

There  is  one  solution,  indeed,  of  the  mystery, 
which,  if  it  could  be  admitted,  would  be  satis- 
factory enough ;  it  hds  been  contended  by  many, 

E 
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that  Oliver  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety.  Those 
who  adopt  this  opinion  can^  of  course^  have 
no  difficulty  in  assigning  adequate  motives  for 
his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion.  In  their 
estimation^  he  would  have  been  led  purely,  or, 
at  all  events,  principally,  by  a  jealous  regard  of 
his  soul's  health ;  he  doubtless  coveted  the  spi- 
ritual solace  and  edification  which  the  conversa- 
tion and  dicourses  of  such  a  man  as  Howe  could 
not  fail  to  afford  him !  Such  an  illusion,  Howe's 
letters  to  Baxter,  inserted  in  this  chapter,  can 
hardly  fail  to  dissipate. 

As  there  is  no  paradox,  which  party-writers 
are  not  ready  to  maintain,  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  there  have  not  been  wanting  cham- 
pions of  Oliver's  pretensions  to  piety.  It  is  true, 
the  line  of  defence  they  take  is  somewhat  extrar 
ordinary,  but  it  may  be  excused  in  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  In  other  and 
more  vulgar  cases,  they  would  form  their  esti- 
mate of  character,  not  from  the  beneficial  results 
in  which  actions  terminate,  but  from  the  apparent 
motives  from  which  they  spring :  they  would  not 
think  of  setting  off*  the  practice  of  certain  vir- 
tues, be  they  ever  so  imposing  and  splendid, 
against  the  comitiission  of  enormous  crimes; 
still  less  would  they  be  disposed  to  palliate  such 
crimes  by  alleging,  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, they  WjBre  not  so  frequent  or  so  enor- 
mous as  they  might  have  been;  and  least  of 
all  would  they,  with  the  Gospel  in  their  hands,  be 
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disposed  to  plead  any,  even  the  most  pressing  exi- 
gencies^ as  an  apology  for  flagrant  violations  of 
the  eternal  laws  of  rectitude  and  truth.  Yet  in 
the  present  instance  all  this  is  reversed;  they 
acknowledge  that  Cromwell  was  somewhat  incon- 
sistent ;  but  what  man,  it  is  asked,  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  have  been  more  so  ?  They 
admit,  indeed,  that  he  was  ambitious,  but  then 
his  power  was  generally  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country !  He  frequently  dissembled,  but 
even  dissimulation  was  better  than  cruelty !  If 
sometimes  arbitrary  and  tjrrannical,  we  are  told 
not  to  forget  the  necessities  of  his  situation, 
and  reminded,  that  when  he  wets  cruel  and  unjust, 
it  was  only  when  he  could  not  afibrd  to  be  upright 
and  humane !  He  did  not,  his  panegjnists  affirm, 
employ  his  power  for  the  gratification  of  malig- 
nant passions,  and,  unlike  most  other  usurpers, 
was  an  economist  of  inju3tice  and  cruelty.  All 
this  may  be  admitted ;  it  may  even  be  conceded, 
that  in  the  estimate  of  a  merely  secular  and 
conventional  morality,  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man  wiU  more  than  sustain  com- 
parison  with  that  of  any  other  usurper.  The 
gratification  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been 
his  Jirsl  object;  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
really  desirous  to  render  his  ambition,  as  far  as 
possible,  subservient  to  the  glory  and  welGare 
of  his  country ;  while  his  conduct  often  indicates 
traits  of  magnanimity,  clemency,  and  moderation, 

e2 
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which  gild  no  other  page  in  the  dark  annals  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation*  Such  a  man,  with  all 
his  faults^  was  not  likely  wantotdy  to  violate 
the  laws  of  morality.  '^  Sin^"  with  him^  as  with 
a  certain  well-known  character^  ''was  too  pre- 
cious to  be  wasted." — But  I  am  now,  be  it 
recollected,  considering  solely  his  character  as 
a  professed  Christian. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  men,  we  should  know 
how  to  estimate  the  pleas  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  We  should  know  what  to  make  of 
the  Christian,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  was 
not  tyrannical  or  cruel ;  or  if  tyrannical  or  cruel, 
not  so  much  so  as  he  might  have  been. 

Even  if  we  dismiss  the  question  of  religion 
altogether,  and  regard  Cromwell  as  actuated 
simply  by  the  principles  which  ordinarily  govern 
human  conduct,  it  will  not  appear  very  difficult  to 
determine,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  good  and  the  evil  were  mingled 
in  his  character ;  at  least,  if  we  will  only  adhere 
to  those  principles,  which  usually  determine  our 
moral  judgments,  where  our  prejudices  and  our 
party-feelings  have  not  clamoured  down  our 
reason. 

Although  it  may  be  difficult  or  even  impos- 
sible to  unweave  that  close  intertexture  of  good 
and  evil  motives,  which  may  have  impelled  to 
some  single  action,  especially  where  the  most 
dissimilar  impulses  may  be  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  final  decision  of  the  mind. 
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we  are  seldom  wrong  in  the  judgments  we  form 
of  character  from  the  ordinary  tenom*  of  a  man's 
conduct,  or  the  general  complexion  of  his  actions. 
Particular  portions  of  human  conduct  may  be 
enveloped  in  mystery,  but  if  we  extend  our  exam- 
ination over  large  intervals  of  time,  and  survey 
the  man  under  a  great  diversity  of  circumstances, 
we  shall  scarcely  fail  in  discerning  the  prevailing 
motives  and  passions.  Thus,  if  we  see,  as  we 
undoubtedly  do,  throughout  the  whole  of  Crom- 
well's career,  a  steady  tendency  in  all  his  actions 
to  his  own  aggrandisement,  until  at  length  he 
had  monopolized  all  power,  and  gratified  his 
ambition  to  the  utmost,  we  can  hardly  doubt  to 
what  principles  we  should  attribute  his  conduct. 
At  least  it  would  be  enormously  improbable,  that 
in  the  career  of  any  man,  but  especially  in 
such  a  career  as  his,  the  conduct  dictated  by 
justice,  integrity,  patriotism,  and  humanity, 
should  have  so  exactly  and  happily  conspired  with 
the  interests  of  selfishness  and  ambition.  .  In  any 
other  man,  we  should  at  once  decide,  that  the 
amount  of  probabilities  immensely  preponderated 
against  such  a  supposition ;  nor  should  we  hesi- 
tate to  impute  a  conduct,  which  so  steadily  ter- 
minated in  the  advantage  of  self,  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  selfish  motives. 

But  the  argument  is  still  stronger,  when  we 
reflect,  that  where  the  dictates  of  patriotism  and 
ambition,  humanity  and  selfishness;  did  not  coin- 
cide, he  did  not  hesitate,  for  a  moment,  as  ta 
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the  course  he  should  pursue.  While  they  all 
travelled  the  same  road,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
part  the  £iir  company;  when  their  interests 
pointed  different  ways,  he  and  his  ambition  rode 
alone  together.  This  is  a  conclusive  indication 
as  to  the  prevaiKng  motives  which  prompted  his 
conduct;  and  show,  that  though  he  might  love 
patriotism  and  humanity  much,  he  loved  his 
ambition  still  more.  Those  £iir  and  noble  actions 
which  shed  such  a  brilliancy  over  many  portions 
of  his  life,  and  which  in  a  great  measure  sprang 
from  &ir  and  noble  motives,  are  quite  compa- 
tible with  the  supposition  that  a  selfish  ambition 
was  still  the  nuun^spring  of  his  conduct ;  but 
how  wiQ  his  acts  of  violence,  dissimulation,  and 
fraud,  consist  with  the  contrary  hypothesis? 
We  cannot  determine  whether  a  man  be  virtuous 
or  not,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  acts,  whfle 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  selfishness  coincide,  let 
the  instances  be  ever  so  numerous :  but  we  may 
infallibly  determine  the  point  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  acts,  when  those  interests  are  opposecL* 

*  These  remarks  may  be  Ulustrated  by  the  following  passage  from 
Hallam,  perhaps  the  most  sternly  impartial  of  all  historians.  He  thus 
speaks  of  the  administratioa  of  justice  during  Cromwell's  time:  "I  cannot 
agree  in  the  praises  which  haTe  been  showered  upon  Cromwell,  for  the 
just  administration  of  the  laws  under  his  dominion.  That  between  party 
and  party  f^^  [here  his  own  interests  would  coincide  with  those  of  justice] 
**  the  ordinary  dyil  rights  of  men  were  fiurly  dealt  with,  is  no  extraor- 
dinary praise ;  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  he  filled  the  benches  of  justice 
with  able  lawyers,  though  not  so  considerable  as  those  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Seond ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  so  far  as  Aif  oum  authority  wo* 
concerned f*^  [here  was  the  true  test,]  **  no  hereditary  despot,  proud  in 
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If,  indeed,  we  suppose  Cromwell  so  warped 
by  fanaticism  and  so  blinded  by  his  prejudices, 
as  to  have  lost,  in  very  many  instances,  the 
usual  perceptions  between  right  and  wrong ;  in 
other  words,  that  those  evil  actions  which  in 
others  would  have  been  ascribed  simply  to  a 
selfish  ambition,  were,  in  his  view,  lawM  means 
to  a  lawful  end ;  that  is  another  matter.  But 
even  supposing  this  his  case,  (and  some  of  his 
apologists  require  nearly  as  much  in  their  at^ 
tempts  at  his  exculpation,)  he  would  still  be 
responsible  for  all  that  long  process  of  self- 
delusion,  by  which  he  had  dl)scured  the  light 
of  conscience  and  dulled  the  instincts  of  his 
moral  nature.  No  man,  who  is  not  originally 
an  idiot  or  a  madman, — and  on  that  ground 
irresponsible, — ever  mistakes  the  promptings 
of  ambition  for  those  of  patriotism  and  virtue, 
or  thinks  craft,  treachery^  and  violence,  ipno- 
cent,  or  even  justifiable,  without  having  previ- 
ously contracted  an  immense  amount  of  guilt. 

As  such  a  nund,  in  which  the  great  practical 
principles  and  instincts  of  our  nature  are  sup- 
posed to  be  completely  subverted,  must  be 
itself  a  very  rare  phenomenon,  all  the  laws  of 
probabiUty  would  still  lead  us  to  attribute  those 
actions  of  Cromwell,  which,  in  the  case  of  other 

the  crimes  of  a  hundred  ancestors,  could  more  have  spurned  at  every 
limitation,  than  this  Soldier  of  a  Commonwealth.*'  The  same  obserra- 
tipns  apply  to  Cromwell's  public  conduct  in  general. 
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men^  we  shotdd  immediately  ascribe  to  selfish- 
ness^ ambition^  and  the  love  of  power^  to  th^ 
same  principles  in  him  ;  and  forbid  lis  to  imagine 
some  possible^  though  utterly  improbable  con- 
dition of  a  still  virtuous  mind,  with  which  such 
actions  might  be  supposed  compatible. 

When  we  consider  him  (and  this,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  my  main  object}  as  a  professor 
of  Christianity,  the  judgment  which  the  calcular 
tion  of  probabilities  warrants,  becomes  infinitely 
more  decisive.  Here  the  rules  of  conduct  are 
so  plain  and  so  imperative,  and  the  appUcation 
so  easy,  that  by  no  possibility  can  we  reconcile 
the  habitual  conduct  of  Cromwell  with  the  pos- 
session of  Christianity,  except  by  the  exercise  of 
a  charity,  which  would  delude  us  into  the  dan« 
gerous  belief,  that  the  possession  of  real  religion 
is  compatible  with  almost  every  conc^vable 
deviation  from  its  principles  and  its  spirit 

If  the  possession  of  Christianity  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  habitual  conduct  of  a  man, 
and  not  by  single  auctions;  by  the  motives  from 
which  his  actions  spring,  and  not  the  mere 
results  to  which  they  lead;  by  the  broad,  clear, 
legible  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  by  the 
tortuous  ethics  which  the  poUcy  of  ambition 
or  the  necessities  of  tyranny  alone  pretend 
to  justify ;  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  Cromwell 
could  have  been  a  really  religious  man.  Does  it 
lessen  the   crime   of  inordinate   ambition,  con- 
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sidered  as  the  motive  of  conduct^  that  its  gratifi- 
cation may  be  conducive  to  the  glory  of  our 
country?  Does  it  justify  us  in  usurpmg  wrongful 
authority^  that  we  do  not  use  it  wrongfully? 
And  as  to  the  necessities  for  crime^  which  crime 
hnposes^  they  inevitably  tend  to  aggravate  guilt; 
but  can  by  no  possibiUty  diminish  it.    They  form 
about  as  reasonable  an  apology,  as  would  be 
that  of  a  robber,  who  should  maintain,  that 
having  obtained  possession   of  his  neighbour's 
property  by  force,  and  finding  fraud  necessary 
to  maintain  it,  he  thought  himself  justified  in 
adding  dissimulation  to  violence.   The  only  proof 
of  possessmg  real  religion,  which  a  man,  having 
transgressed  any  of  its  precepts,  can  give,  is  at 
once  to  abandon  his  errors  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  consequences.     Had  Cromwell 
thus  acted,  had  he  voluntarily  divested  himself 
of  that  power,  which  he  coveted  only  the  more 
strcmgly  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life;   had  he 
confessed  and  renoimcedhis  ambition;  we  should 
have  been  able   to  reconcile  his  conduct  with 
a  pretension  to   Christianity.     Such  a  course, 
no  doubt,  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  worldly 
men  very  absurd ;  but  it  was  the  only  course  of 
which   Christianity  admitted.      The  genius  of 
Christianity,  be  it  recollected,  pays  no  deference 
to  mere  greatness;    it  prescribes  exactly  the 
same  rules  of  conduct  to  all;    no  power  can 
terrify,  no   splendour  can  dazzle  it;   with  sub- 
lime indifference  to  all  that  bewilders  and  per- 
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verts  the  judgment  of  this  world's  too  compliant 
moralists,  it  considers  guilt  on  a  throne  pre* 
cisely  in  the  same  hght  with  guilt  on  the 
scaffold. 

The  indications  of  Croihwell's  piety,  which  are 
generally  insisted  on,  are  his  private  worth,  his 
secret  devotions,  his  ''  godly "  conversation,  his 
fluent  talk,  his  prayers,  his  loud  professions.  But 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  these  &cts  can 
be  accounted  for,  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
ahsence  of  piety ;  while  his  public  and  notorious 
delinquencies,  and  his  habitual  dispositions  of 
mind,  so  &r  as  they  can  be  collected  from  his 
conduct,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  posses^ 
sion  of  it. 

Not  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  stq>poang 
Cromwell  simply  a  hypocrite.  Various,  and  often 
contradictory,  are  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  human  character :  especially 
when  a  mind,  original^  of  a  structure  so  pecur 
har,  of  a  temperament  so  fervid,  as  that  of 
Cromwell,  has  been  exposed  to  influences  so 
exciting  and  maddening.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  oc* 
cupying  the  same  bosom>  and  ruling  with  al- 
ternate sway :  nay,  the  same  man,  in  the  very 
points  in  which  he  began  by  being  a  hypocrite, 
may  end  by  turning  a  fanatic;  just  as  self- 
delusion,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  is  often  the 
direct  consequence  of  fraud,  and  that,  too,  not 
by  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  as  an  effect  fol- 
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lows  its  cause.^  The  process  is  easUy  traced.  We 
never  do  wrong,  but  we  attempt  in  some  way 
to  palliate  and  excuse  it;  and  the  sophistry  is 
repeated  so  often  and  so  earnestly,  that  at  length 
it  b^ins  to  be  regarded  as  sound  argument  The 
crime,  still  repeated,  demands  the  same  excuse, 
till  at  length  we  think  we  can  not  only  ex- 
cuse, but  justify  it:  and  we  are  thus  justly 
punished  for  having  done  wrong,  by  being  per- 
mitted to  think  that  we  have  done  right. 

Even  supposing  Cromwell's  fanaticism  was 
never  of  such  a  natwe  as  actually  perverted 
any  of  his  moral  judgments,  and  that  when, 
therefore,  he  committed  crimes,  he  was  distinctly 
conscious  that  he  had  done  so, — still  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  his  acts  of  rehgion  those  of 
the  mere  hypocrite.  The  most  deeply  deluded 
conscience  is  not  without  its  lucid  intervals; 
and  where  fanaticism  exists  at  all,  the  paroxysms 
of  devotion  and  of  apparent  penitence  are, 
at  such  times,  often  strong  and  deep,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  guUt.  That 
Cromwell  might  have  been  sincere,  that  is,  sin- 
cerely self-deceived,  in  all  that  punctilious  regard 
to  religion  which  is  so  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  life  of  inordinate  ambition,  is  easily  conceiv- 
,able,  if  we  only  reason  analogically  from  the  expe- 
rience of  common  life.  Whatis  more  common  than 
to  see  men,  whose  sense  of  rehgion  is  too  strong 
to  permit  them  to  neglect  its  observances,  and  yet 
too  weak  to  keep  them  from  an  habitual  violation 
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of  its  precepts  ?  In  the  same  manner,  the  acts 
of  private  devotion  which  are  recorded  of 
Cromwell,  and  which  truth  compels  us  to  say 
are  well  authenticated,  are  susceptible  of  an 
easy  solution.  They  are,  it  has  already  been 
admitted,  incompatible  with  simple  hypocrisy; 
but  are  instantly  accoimted  for,  by  that  fanati- 
cism  which  formed  such  a  strong  ingredient  in 
his  character. 

While  it  is  the  prerogative  and  glory  of  real* 
religion  to  diffuse  an  equable  influence  over 
the  whole  man,  and  to  regulate  and  control  all 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  it  is  a  striking- 
peculiarity  of  fanaticism,  and,  indeed,  is  that 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  real  religion, 
that  it  exerts  itself  irregularly  and  capriciously, 
asserting  its  power  only  at  intervals,  or  with 
respect  to  particular  courses  of  action,  and  leav- 
ing the  mind  at  other  times  imder  the  com- 
plete control  of  all  its  ordinary  principles  of 
conduct.  Thus  it  will  often  exhibit,  in  the  same 
individual,  the  widest  diversities  of  human  con- 
duct ;  will  dismiss  a  man  from  his  knees,  to  tiie 
commission  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes ;  and 
reconcile  the  breach  of  every  moral  duty,  with 
the  wildest  transports  of  devotion.  Those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  true  reli^on,  resemble* 
the  planets,  which,  whatever  the  obliquities  of 
their  orbits,  still  remain  within  the  powerful 
and  constant  influences  of  the  great  centre  of 
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jight  and  life :  the  fanatic  resembles  the  cornet^ 
which  is  at  one  moment  lost  in  the  intense  blaze 
of  its  transient  perihelion,  and  the  next  rushes 
on  its  dark  and  erratic  career,  far  beyond  the . 
utmost  limits  of  the  solar  system. 

But,  though  Ohver*s  pretensions  to  genuine 
piety  are  inconsistent  with  the  general  strain  of 
his  conduct,  or,  if  justified  at  all,  are  to  be  jus- 
tified only  on  grounds  which  would  equally 
apply  to  those,  who  diflFer  from  him  simply  in 
the  mediocrity  of  their  talents,  and  the  pettiness 
of  their  crimes, — ^we  are  not  without  a  sufficient 
clue  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  select  such 
a.  chaplain  as  John  Howe. 

Not  to  mention  the  admiration  which  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  man  were  calculated  to 
inspire^ — and  very  many  of  which  at  least  Crom- 
well was  capable  of  fiilly  appreciating, — the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Protector  stood  to  the  reh- 
gious  parties  of  the  age,  especially  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  demanded  that  he  should  have 
at  least  some  such  individuals  in  his  court  and 
hpusebold;  and  if  he  had  foimd  twenty  of  equal 
pi^ty*  prudence,  and  reputation,  he  might  have 
rendered  them  all  subservient,  not  only  to  the 
stability  of  his  government,  but  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Precisely  the  same  motives 
which  impelled  him  to  make  the  inflexible  Hale 
one  of  his  judges,  and  Milton  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, would  lead  him  to  make  such  a  man  as 
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Howe  one  of  his  chaplains.  Of  the  many  proo& 
of  astonishing  sagacity  which  Cromwell  dis- 
covered^ none  is  more  striking  than  his  happy 
selection  of  public  functionaries.  **  In  nothing/ 
justly  observes  Bishop  Burnet,  ^^was  his  good 
imderstanding  better  discovered  than  in  seeking 
out  able  and  worthy  men  for  all  employments." 
Whatever  latitude  and  license  he  might  allow 
himself y  he  was  far  too  sagacious  not  to  perc^e 
that  the  more  upright,  impartial,  and  discreet, 
the  instruments  by  which  he  carried  on  his 
administration,  and  the  greater  the  reputation 
for  piety,  for  integrity,  or  for  talents,  they  might 
enjoy, — the  more  stable  would  be  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  more  imperishable  his  renown, 
because  both  would  so  fiir  be  identified  with  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  a  grateful  and  exulting 
nation.  The  event  has  justified  his  sagacity. 
The  general  splendour  of  his  administration  has 
half  oUiterated,  in  ten  thousand  minds,  the  re^ 
membrance  of  his  flagrant  crimes. — ^But  his 
reasons  for  his  choice  of  such  a  man  as  Howe, 
will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  consider  the  pe- 
culiar position  in  which  the  Protector  stood  to 
the  religious  Actions  of  the  age. 

In  the  great  convulsions  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
which  the  whole  social  and  religious  S3rstem 
seemed  resolved  back  into  its  original  elements, 
it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  '^prognosticate" 
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what  Milton  would  call  ''an  era  of  sects  and 
schisms."  The  tremendous  excitement  which 
those  stupendous  events  produced  would  alone 
account  for  such  a  result  We  might  from 
the  history  of  all  such  periods  be  assured/  that 
there  would  be  no  lack  of  system-mongers  and 
theorists  of  every  kind.  The  usual  enthusiasm, 
too,  which  distinguishes  periods  of  revolution, 
was  the  deeper  and  more  extravagant,  that  it 
)^rang  immediately  from  religion — of  all  im- 
pulses the  most  powerful. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  of  this  strange 
fecundity  of ''  sects  and  schisms  f  the  principles 
of  toleration  were  now  for  the  fiest  time  in  ex- 
tensive operation. 

The  Kberty  of  opinion,  like  every  other  pri- 
vilege,  mi^t  of  course  be  expected  to  be  most 
abused  when  first  enjoyed.*  Accordingly,  in  the 
age  of  Cromwell,  there  were  to  be  found  religious 
parties  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  opinion. 
Not  only  were  there  those  great  and  powerful 
bodies,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which 
still  worshipped,  as  ardently  as  ever,  their  idol 
of  '*  uniformity/'  and  were  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  of  re-imposing  the  yoke  which  the 
nation  had  shaken  off;  but  numberless  others, 
which  (though  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  their 

*  It  may  safely  be  affinned,  that  whateyer  the  wild  forms  of  error,  to 
which,  in  that  or  in  any  other  age,  it  may  gire  rise,  freedom  of  opinion 
b  a  priyilegey  the  advantages  of  which,  no  such  eyils  can  ever  covinterrail. 
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principles,  or  impossible  from  their  ins^nificance 
and  numerical  weakness,  to  cherish  any  such  am- 
bitious designs)  eyed  each  other  with  mutual  jea- 
lousy, and  stru^led  for  precedence  at  court  or  for 
influence  in  the  army.  It  was  said  of  Athens, 
that  you  might  walk  through  her  streets,  and 
more  readily  find  gods  than  men :  it  might  be 
said  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  there  were  almost  as  many  sects  as  worship- 
pers. There  were  those  who  were  separated  by  the 
widest  extremes,  and  those  who  differed  only  by 
the  most,  invisible  shades  of  opinion;  those  who 
stood ''  &r  as  the  poles  asunder,"*  and  those  who 
diluted  with  a  still  fiercer  animosity  about  some 
inconsiderable  point  of  ceremoniaL  From  the 
Papists,  who  clung  to  every  particle  of  ancient 
error,  to  the  Seekers,  who,  relinquishing  Scripture 
itself,  wandered  about,  like  the  ancient  Jews, 
without  '^  ephod  and  without  teraphim,  without 
altar  and  without  temple,**  having,  as  their  name 
imported,  all  to  find; — from  those  who  brought 
their  illuminations  firesh  every  day  firom  the 
seventh  heavens,  to  those  who  still  paid  the 
most  credulous  and  timid  deferei)ce  to  tradition 
and  antiquity; — from  those  who  had  heesa  in- 
spired with  such  plenary  light  as  to  dispense 
with  aU  morality,  and  with  whom,  as  they  per- 
versely expressed  it,  "  all  things  were  pure,**  to 
those  who  practised  the  most  rigid  austerities, 
there  might  be  found  every  variety  and  grada- 
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tion  of  r^^oiis  opimon.  Some  would  hear  of 
BotMng  but  an  "inward  light;"  others  clung, 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  the  ancient  Jews,  to 
"carnal  ordinances  and  a  worldly  sanctuary;" 
here  were  sects  all  rapture  and  ecstacy,  and 
there  others  all  aUst^ty  and  decorum;  while 
some,  just  rising  into  notice,  united,  by  a  pecu- 
liar aflSnity  for  absurdities,  the  profound  nonsense 
of  the  mystic,  with  the  solenm  precision  of  the 
pharisee.  There  were  some  so  spiritual,  that  the 
fine  essence  of  their  piety  remained  intact  amidst 
the  grossest  immoralities;  and  there  were  others, 
to  whom  cheerful  looks  and  an  innocent  jest  were 
as  any  of  the  deadly  sins.  Here  was  a  Vanist, 
pouring  out  Ins  unintelligible  rhapsodies;  and 
there  the  Quaker,  waiting  in  more  grateful 
silence  the  illapses  of  inspiration.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  still  more  astounding,  though,  happily^ 
more  rare  species  of  religious  extravagance ;  of 
Behmenists  snufiing  after  "  angels,"  and  fighting 
with  ^  fiery  dragons ;"  or  of  naked  prophets  nm- 
ning.  through  the  streets,  and  most  truly  repre- 
sentib^  themselves  as  "signs  and  wonders." 
• '  Nor  were  the  contcovernes  on  the  subject  of 
chur4>h  government  and  discipline  less  various 
or  edifying,  than  those  wUch  rei^cted  doctrine 
and  practice.  While  some  would  have  "  all  the 
Lord's  people  prophets,"  others  would  have  no 
Bunistry  at  all :  here  was  a  party  who  would 
divest  religion  of  every  thing  external,  arid  there 
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another^  who  would  make  it  entir^y  a  mastter  of 
c^emony.  Religion  in  one  was  a  disendiodied 
spirit^  so  pmified  and  defecated^  as  no  longer 
to  need  the  aids  of  external  worship ;  and  in 
another^  so  gross  and  sensual^  aa  to  live  only 
amidst  outward  observaoices. 

Some^  again,  would  intrust  the  magisdasd^e  with 
the  ^' power  of  tiie  keys,^  and  others  would 
clothe  the  priesthood  with  secular  anthority* 
While  many  were  for  strippng  Caesar  even  of  }m 
rightfiil  purple,  others  were  for  thnvwoig  ov» 
it  the  sacerdotal  vesL  In  not  a  few  instances, 
the  most  opposite  parties  arriTed  at  aa  edifying 
unanimity  in  arrors^  as  if  to  prove  that  exr; 
tremes  me^,  fifth-monarchy  men  proclaimed 
that  '^all  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,"  as 
vehemently  as  Papists  demanded  for  the  Archr 
pontiff  the  homage  of  the  world.^ 

It  is  quite  true  tJiat  many  of  these  sects  were 
very  inconsideraiUe  in  number;  while  some  of 
the  more  flagrant  extiravagancaes  whiph  characr 
terized  the  day,  were  confined  to  a  few  indiid* 
duals,  iand  even  expired  with  their  authons. 
Nor  is  it  even  improfaaUe  that,  if  we  were  to 
make  due  search  in  holes  and  comers,  we 
might  hmt  out  as  many  seetsi,  and  tattero  of 

*  Aa  amvsmg  account  of  the  principal  sects  of  tke  age,  though  iu 
some  points,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  the  reader  wQl  find  m  Baxter^s 
Life  and  Times.    The  inferiar  sects  would,  it  seems,  dsfy  all  daedfi* 
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sects,  as  could  be  found  at  any  period  erf  the 
Commonwealth.  But  h^e  is  the  difference 
between  those  times  and  our  own;  that  in 
our  age  the  religious  extrayagancies,  which  at 
the  former  period  stalked  abroad  at  mid-day 
and  in  the  open  streets,  now,  for  the  most 
part,  dwell  in  obscmity  and  silence ;  and  that 
while,  in  the  present  times,  one  monstrous  folly 
suffices  for  one  generation,*  they  sprang  up  in 
thc^e  days  like  mushrooms.  Nor,  if  enthu- 
jsiasm  had  not  taken  a  far  deeper  and  more 
general  hold  on  the  public  mind  than  at  any 
other  period  of  our  history,  would  even  indi- 
Tidual  extravagancies  have  manifested  them* 
selves  m  the  may  they  did.  It  will  be  long, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  present  day,  before 
we  shall  see  naked  prophets  runnir^  about  the 
streets,  oar  inspired  women  breaking  trenchers 
in  the  &ce  of  parliament,  ^  as  a  sign  and  test- 
timony." 

Thongh  the  various  religions  parties  of  the 
day  must,  in  some  measure,  have  neutralized 
each  other^s  influence;  their  mutual  Jealoasies, 
fierce  disputes,  and  in  niany  instances  extrava- 
gant  pretensions,  must  have  given  the  Protector 
no  little  trouble.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  none  but  himself  could  have  controlled  a»id 
managed  them;  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  already  stated,  that  there 

*  For  example ;  the  monstrous  heresies  of  Regent's  Square. 

f2 
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were  large  and  powerfiil  parties  waiting  only 
for  an  opportunity  to  re-assert  their  supremacy. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  were  amongst 
these  sects  designing  hypocrites,  who,  caring 
for  no  form  of  religion,  and  making  then- 
advantage  of  all,  were  not  scrupulous  by  what 
means  they  promoted  the  objects  of  their  ambi- 
tion; while  others,  no  better  than  heathens  in 
their  hearts,  and  smiling  in  secret  contempt 
at  all  the  religious  extravagancies  of  the  age,* 
sighed  after  a  republic  on  the  old  Roman  model, 
and  consequently  exulted  in  any  discontents 
which  might  increase  the  perplexities  or  shake 
the  government  of  the  great  usurper.  As  long 
as  Cromwell  retained  the  supreme  power,  he, 
they  well  knew,  would  frustrate  every  attempt 
to  realize  their  visionary  schemes. 

Such  was  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  interest 
amidst  which  the  proud  structure  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was^ reared;  and  we  may  well  won- 
der that  its  builders,  like  those  of  Babel,  were 
not  compelled  to  abandon  their  design  long 
before  its  completion;  and  to  abandon  it  from 
the  same  cause — ^the  confiision  of  tongues. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  discordant  elements 
which  Cromwell  was  compelled  to  render,  not 
only  consistent  with  his  safety,  but  subservient 
to  his  power ;  exiled  royalty  itself  need  not  have 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  letter  of  Howe  to  Baxter,  inserted 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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envied  thd  Protector  of  England  his  testable 
throne.  Of  his  empire,  that  of  ^olus  itself 
was  but  an  inexpressive  type.  The  manner  in 
which  he  controlled  these  tempestuous  elements, 
and  even  when  almost  universally  distrusted  and 
hated,  maintained  his  supremacy  unimpaired, 
strikes  us  with  awe  and  wonder.  Such  achieve- 
ments, though  less  dazzhng  to  the  eye,  afford  a 
fer  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  vigoiu*  of  his 
intellect,  than  the  most  renowned  exploits  of 
his  arms.  To  poise  and  balance  himself  amidst 
so  many  disturbing  forces,  to  make  anarchy 
itself  do  fealty  and  homage  at  his  throne,  re- 
quired a  sagacity  and  dexterity  to  which  history 
scarcely  presents  a  parallel. 
-  The  main  object  of  Cromwell's  policy  was 
to  allow  ascendancy  to  none  of  the  many  par- 
ties by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amplest  liberty— compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  his  power — ^to  all.  This  was 
evidently  his  best  policy,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  inchned  to  pursue  it :  to  do  him  justice, 
however,  (and  this,  indeed,  constitutes  the  glory 
of  his  government,)  his  wishes  in  this  respect 
fiiUy  coincided  with  his  interests.  He  was,  as 
Baxter  himself  admits,  in  a  letter  first  published 
in  this  volume,  a  man  '^  noted  for  a  catholic 
spirit,  desirous  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  all 
the  servants  of  Christ."*     In  this  difficult  policy 

*  See  the  same  sentiments  still  more  strongly  expressed  in  Baxter's 
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of  conciliation^  his  sagacity  would  instantly  per^ 
ceive,  that  he  must  not  only  have  a  vari^y  of 
instrument,  but  select  those  instruments  with 
the  utmost  care.  In  his  transactions  with  such 
men  as  those  who  ccmiposed  Baxter's  party, 
for  instance,  he  would  naturally  feel  that  those 
whom  he  employed  must  be  men  above  suspi- 
cion. Distrusted  himself,  they,  at  all  events, 
must  be  capable  of  inspiring  coniSdence;  and. 
as  they  would  have  to  do  with  so  many  dis«> 
cordant  parties,  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  often  be  xm&i  distinguished  no  less  by 
moderation  than  by  int^rity. 

Could  it  escape  the  penetration  of  Cromwell, 
that  considerable  advantages  might  be  derived 
from  a  man  of  Howe's  integrity,  temper,  dis- 
cretion, and.  above  all.  unsullied  reputation 
amongst  all  parties?  That  he  was  freqiiently 
employed  on  important  missions  by  Cromwell, 
is  mentioned  by  Catamy;^  and  that  men  like 

life  and  limes,  in  his  last  and  revised  judgment  of  CromwelI*s  cha- 
racter. 

*  <<  Whilst  he  oontinued  in  Cromwell's  family  he  was  often  put  upon 
secret  services ;  but  they  were  always  honourable,  and  such  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  might  be  to  the  benefit  et^er  of  th6 
public,  or  of  particular  persons.  And  when  he  was  once  engagiedy  he 
used  all  the  diligenoe,  and  secrecy,  and  despatch  he  was  able.  Once, 
particularly,  I  have  been  informed,  he  was  sent  by  Oliver  in  haste,  upon 
a  certain  occasion,  to  Oxford,  to  a^  meeting  of  ministers  there ;  and  he 
made  suph  despatch,  that  though  he  rede  by  St.  Giles's  church  at  twelve 
o'clock,  he  arrived  at  Oxford  by  a  quarter  after  five.  In  short,  he  so 
behaved  himself  in  this  station,  that  he  had  the  ill-will  of  as  few  as  any 
mmi,  and  the  particular  friendship  of  the  great  Dr.  WiUuns,  who  was 
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V 

Baxter  gladly  availed  themselves  of  such  a 
means  of  commimicating  to  the  Protector  their 
thoughts  on  public  measures  connected  with  reli- 
pcm,  is  evident  from  the  documents  ihserted  in 
tMs^  chafer. 

B^foM  piroceeding  to  give  any  fiiither  account 
of  iio\!^'8>  conduct  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  ait  WhitehiA^  I  shall  lay  before  the 
r^iader  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Baxter  from 
that  place ;  as  well  jhb  one  from  Baxter  to  him. 
The  odg^ab  tnary  be  seen  amoag  tiie  Baxter 
W^.,  Mk  the  libraiy  in  Hedcross«-street. 

The  passages  on  which  some  o€  the  previous 
r^»arks  have  been  founded^  and  which  may 
call  for  further  observaition  at  a  sidisequent 
paghy  vnU,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  off 
repeatoed  citation^  be  printed  in  iftalics. 

The  first  of  these  letters  is  dated^  ^  White-^ 
h£^  Murch  12^  57/  sad  must  have  been  writ- 
ten ^  ^ety  tew  months^  perhaps  weeks^  after" 
Howe^s  arrival  there.  It  is  frdl  of  that  modesty 
and  cbiurtesy^  which  so  ennneixtly  distiii^imhed 
him.  It  also  idiows  the  Mgh  estimation  in 
whi(^  he  held  the  character  of  Baxter^  to 
wh<Hn  soch  ate  epistle^  from  sudi  a  man^  must 
havd  been  not  a  little  gzatifying* 

afterwards  Bishofr  of  Chester,  and  sereral  others,  who  were  great  sup* 
ports  of  real  piety  and  goodnesg  in  those  times,  and  afterwards  eminent 
under  the  legal  establishment.'^-^Calfmy,  p.  24,  25. 
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TO   THE   REV.   RICHARD   BAXTER^  KIDDERMINSTER. 

^'  Reverend  and  worthily  honoured  Sir, 

^'  I  should  have  been  at  some  uncer- 
tainties whether  it  were  not  more  proper  for  me  to 
make  an'  apologie  for  my  forbearing  the  civilitie 
of  such  a  paper  salutation  to  you  all  this  while 
or  [for]  giving  you  the  trouble  of  it  now,  had  i 
not  suffered  myself  to  be  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion of  my  honoured  fiiend,  the  bearer.  I  have 
been  often  prompted  to  what  I  am  now  doing, 
by  a  *deep  sense  of  obligation,  and  an  almost 
passionate  desire  of  some  communication  with 
you;  but  my  resolutions  (even  after  I  have 
put  pen  to  paper  and  drawne  out  my  mind 
into  miany  lines)  have  been  checked  by  a 
fear,  lest  I  should  be  troublesome  whilst  I 
would  appear  thankful,  and  lest  my  desire  of 
advantage  to  myself  might  seduce  me  into  an 
attempt,  either  in  itself  unseemly,  (as  the  affec- 
tation of  so  unequal  an  acquaintance  might 
well  be  thought,)  or  ungratefiil  to  you,  whose 
constant  employments  I  can  easily  think  to  be 
such  as  will  not  allow  you  to  hold  a  corres- 
pondence with  any  one  whose  interest  it  may  be 
to  desire  and  seek  it.  Only  that,  which  with 
me  made  the  balance  more  fairly  to  tume  that 
way  'tis  now  cast,  was  the  experience  I  had 
(and  my  obligation  thereby,  as  well  as  encou- 
ragement) of  your  great  friendship  some  years 


^ 
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mice,  when,  upon  a  journey,  the  providence  of 
God  afforded  y*  opportunity  of  seeing  you  at 
Kidderminster,  which,  though  I  might  well  sup- 
pose you  not  to  remembw  it,  I  ought  not  to 
forget* 

^'  And  truly.  Sir,  if  that  had  not  been,  yet 
sudi  advantage  have  your  pubhc  labours  (as 
I  must  ever  acknowledge)  afforded  me,  both  in 
directing  my  thoughts  in  some  important  doc* 
trines  of  tihie  gospel,  when  I  was  most  fluctu- 
ating, and  not  able,  with  any  satisfaction,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  common  disputes  of  modem 
writers,  as  also,  through  the  m^cy  of  God,  in 
finther  awakening  and  quickening  my  heart,  in 
minding  the  concernments  of  another  world; 
and  such  have  your  indeannents  been  to  me 
thereby,  that  I  could  not>  without  offering  vio- 
lence to  myself,  (as  in  some  measure  I  have  for 
some  years,)  have  forborne  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  owe  you  on  that  account. 

"  And,  Sir,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is, 
that  your  Lord  would  long  continue  and  succeed 
your  labours  to  the  good  of  his  church,  and 
that  the  great  acceptance  they  have  found,  and 
the  visible  blessing  that  hath  attended  them, 
may  so  farre  outweigh  the  discouragements  you 
may  have  received  from  the  opposition  of  preju- 
diced minds,  that  they  may  not  prevail  with  you 
to  desert  any  cause  of  God  you  have  imdertaken 
to  plead  for.     And,  indeed.  Sir,  it  is  my  strong 
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persuai^n^  that  if  your  long  expected  new  edi* 
tion   of  your  'Aphorisms'  may  £tt  length  see 
the  lights  with  what  you  have  prepawd  about 
universal  redemption^  the  entertainment  tfaey 
will  find  with  this  next  generation,  when  tiiey 
shall  meet    with    ulxforestalled  judgments,  at 
Hberty  to  recehre  thmgs  aecordiDg  to  their  evi- 
dence;  and  the  influence  those  prinoiples  mU 
have  in  the  preaching  of  the  goi^d, — ^which, 
according  to  the  £vinity  that  hath  of  late  ge-* 
nerally  obtained,  I  know  not  how  any  could 
preach  consistently,  and  without  hedtance  and 
r^et,  which  cannot  also,  as  we  know  by  expe« 
rience,  but  be  derived  into  the  minds  of  hearers^ 
and  so  make  at  last  but  halting  and  unsettled 
Christians,  and  divert  many  from  ever  beong 
such  in  trutfa,-^will  foe  such  as  will  greatly  over- 
balance the  evill  that  may  be  occasioned  by 
some  men's  present  impatient  reception  of  t^m« 
And  however  about  redemption,  Davenant  and 
Amyndd    may   have    spoken    many   of    your 
thoughts,    yet   their  books    do    not  so  com-^ 
monly  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  scholar^ 
(whose  minds,  while  such,  are  least  prepossest^ 
almost  ''rasa  tabula")  as  yours  aare  like  to  do^ 
I  rejoice  to  hear  what  you  are  doing  about 
confirmation;  I  doubt  not  but  it  wiU  be  a  wel« 
c<xne  endeavour  to  many  that  easily  see  the 
convenience,  but  understand  not  the  warrai]^  of 
such  a  course ;  and  am  much  confident  that  if 
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that  practice  diall  appear  to  have  as  clearly  a 
necesmtat  praceptn  as  medU  *  to  enforce  it^  the 
latter  is  so  clear  that  we  may  hope  it  to  obtain 
generally  in  a  short  time. 

^'  Sir^  I  presume  upon  your  pardon  for  this 
tsrouble.  I  shall  only  adde  to  it  thus  much.  I  pcor- 
ceive  you  have  und«:stood^  by  my  unkle^f  where 
my  present  station  is^l  If  you  can  think  it 
worth  your  while^  I  should  be  exceeding  desirous 
to  hear  from  you,  what  you  understand  to  be 
the  main  evills  §  of  the  nation  that  you  judge 
capable  oS  redress  by  the  present  Government? 
— what  you  conceive  one  in  my  station  obliged  to 
urge  upon  them  as  matter  of  duty  in  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  the  nation  9 — and  how  far  you 
oonoeipe  such  an  one  obliged  to  beare  a  pubUq 

*  This,  I  apprehend,  i»  explaaoied  in  the  foregoing  BOfttence,  I  pre* 
some  he  means,  that  if  confirmation  oonld  be  aa  olearlj  shown  to  be  a 
dufy  e^joimed  in  the  wovd  of  God,  as  he  deemed  it  to, be  useful  and 
eowement,  the  practice  wonld  soon  become  general.  Farther  light  is 
thrown  npon  this  passage  by  the  reasons  which  Baxter  himself  assigns 
for  writing  the  work.  ** Manyi"  says  he,  "called  on  me  to  try  whe« 
ther  some  more  Scripture  prools  might  not  be  brong^t  for  it,  that  the 
pree^tive  as  well  as  the  nudiaie  necessity  might  appear.''  It  is  pro- 
per to  add,  that  this  work  is  not  intended,  as  many  readers  of  the 
titie  would  imagine,  to  be  a  defence  of  the  ^Ucopttl  rite  of  confirma* 
tion,  but  of  the  principle  on  which  that  rite  is  prqfeseedly  founded ; 
that  all  who  are  baptized  ia  kdamcj  should  make  a  public  profession 
of  religion  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion ;  and  that  unless  such 
profession  be  deemed  satisfsotory,  they  shall  not  be  adsoitted  to  the 
privileges  of  church  membership. 

t  Mr.  Upton,  mentioned  in  Baxter's  reply. 

:  At  Whitehall. 

§  With  respect,  of  course,  to  the  state  of  religion. 
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testimony,  (against  their  neglects,)  by  preach- 
ing,* after  use  of  private  inducements  ;  supposing 
that  either  they  be  not  convinced  that  the 
things  persuaded  to  are  duties  to  them,  or  else, 
if  they  are,  that  it  bee  from  time  to  time  pre- 
tended that  other  igffairs  of  greater  moment 
are  before  them  for  the  present  ;\  which  being 
secret  to  themselves,  as  I  cannot  certainly  know 
that  they  are  so,  so  nor  can  I  deny  but  they  may 
be.  Sir,  your  Lord  hums  I  denre  to  under-- 
stand  my  duty  in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  I  hope 
he  will  then  give  me  a  heart  not  to  decline  it :% 
and  if  you  will  please  to  contribute  y*  helpe 
hereto^  it  may  possibly  be  of  publiq  use;  (and 
will    certainly,)   though    that  signify  little^  be 

*  Howe,  no  dovbt,  soon  began  to  find,  that  the  office  of  rlmp?^  to 
OliTer  and  his  household  wonld  be  no  sinecnre  to  a  oonaeientioQs 
man,  who,  like  himself,  could  not  winic  at  what  he  deemed  inconsis- 
tencies of  conductor  omisaons  (A  dntj.  He,  at  least,  was  in  earnest-^ 
more  so,  probably,  tiian  his  patron  eonld  wish.  Had  he  simply  lent 
his  talents  and  his  character  to  aid  Cromwell's  designs,  and,  while  sup- 
porting his  public  influence,  had  shut  his  eyes  to  the  state  of  things 
at  home,  the  Fh>tector  would  probably  haye  been  quite  satisfied. 

t  If  the  views  I  have  given  of  OHtct  Cromwell's  character  be  correct, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  often  have  pleaded  the  cares  and 
necessities  of  state,  to  get  rid  of  the  serious  expostulations  of  a  man  like 
Howe.  How  exactly,  however,  do  Cromwefl's  excuses  to  his  too  fidthful 
monitor,  sound  like  the  woridly  man's  usual  plea,  tiiat  the  duties  of  life 
will  not  permit  him  to  pay  the  requsite  attention  to  the  things  of  religion  I 
Yet  the  jn(6/tc  interests  of  religion,  if  we  might  believe  him,  were  his 
great,  his  sole  concern.  If  in  temporal  matters,  much  more  in  spiri- 
tual, is  it  true,  **  that  he  who  provides  not  for  his  own  household,  hath 
denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infideL*' 

X  This  part  of  Howe's  letter  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  What  a  noble 
exhibition  is  it  of  conscientiousneBs  and  integrity ! 
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exceeding  acceptable  and  obliging  to  him^  who 
must  professe  and  subscribe  himself^ 

"  Rev.  Sir, 
'^An  affectionate  honourer  of  you, 
and  your  labours, 

*^  John  Howe." 
**  Whitehall,  March  12,  57.- 

The  reply  to  this,  the  only  letter  of  Baxter's 
in  this  correspondence  which  I  have  been  able 
to  recover,  is  dated  April  3,  1658 ;  more  than  a 
year  after  the  receipt  of  Howe's  letter.  The 
contents,  however,  show  that  it  was  really  a 
reply  to  it,  and  that  no .  letter  had  passed  in  the 
mean  time.  Baxter  states,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  letter,  the  causes  of  his  long  silence. 
When  we  consider  the  multiplicity  and  magni- 
tude of  his  labours,  the  wonder  is,  that  he  should 
have  found  time  for  any  epistolary  correspon- 
dence at  all.* 

This  letter-which  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
characteristic  of  the  writer — is  now  subjoined : 

*  Yet,  from  the  immense  mass  of  letters  (and  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  correspondence  can  have  been  preserved  after  all)  in  the  Baxter 
MSS. — ^most  of  them,  by  the  by,  on  controversial  subjects,  and  many  of 
them  as  large  as  a  modem  pamphkt — one  would  think  that  letter-writing 
wms  honest  Richard's  sole  employment.  That  he  could  manage,  amidst 
it  all,  to  compose  his  eight  score  and  eight  publications,  many  of  them 
quartos,  besides  prefaces  and  commendatory  introductions  innumerable, 
is  a  miracle  of  industry,  which  m^i^ht  well  astonish  even  his  voluminous 
oontemporaries,  and  which  will  continue  to  puzsle  degenerate  posterity 
to  the  end  of  time. 
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'*  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HOWE. 

'*  Dear  Brother, 

*'  Upon  this  first  opportunity,  (though 
long  after,)  I  return  yon  thanks  for  your 
visit  at  Kidderminster,  and  another  thanks 
for  y'  kind  and  acceptable  letters.  You'll 
pardon  me  the  omission  of  all  comphments. 
Your  famed  worth,  and  your  advantagious  sta- 
tion for  a  serviceableness  to  these  churches, 
doth  make  me  very  ready  and  glad  of  a 
correspondence  with  you.  As  to  the  subject 
pf  your  letters,  1%  The  cause  of  the  delay 
of  the  (appearance)  of  my  'Aphorisms,*  hath 
been,  that  I  thought  totally  to  suppress  themj 
and  publish  a  small  body  of  Theology  in  ita 
stead;  but  multitudes  of  pressing  businesses 
have  so  oft  and  long  diverted  me  from  so  great 
a  work,  (begun,)  that  I  am  changiQg  my 
thoughts,  upon  a  despaire  of  leisure.  My  pages 
of  '  Redemption'  have  long  lain  by  me ;  b«t  I 
suppress  them,  for  Pearse.*  2%  I  would  have 
you  very  tender  and  cautelousf  in  publishing  any 
of  the  neglects  of  governors.  A  time  there  is 
for  open  plaine  dealing ;  but  as  long  as  the  case 

*  Dr.  Pierce,  or  Peirce,  (for  tli«  i\axM  is  ipeU  ia  Tariooe  wayit)  one  of 
the  mo#t  celebrated  of  tbie  inavnerable  opponents,  with  one  or  othar  of 
whom  this  Ishm^el  amongit  controvertijits  wa»  p^rpetuaUjr  engog^ 

t  This  illustrates  the  old  adagie,  that  *'  th^se  who  locdc  on  see  better 
than  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  game;"  for  Ba3(ter  was  not  idwiajv 
quite  so  **  cautelons  "  as  he  here  recommends  his  friend  to  be. 
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is  not  palpa^Uy  desperate  and  notorious^  and  you 
have  leave  to  speak  pnyatety,  y^  may  sufiSce 
you.  The  welfere  of  the  church,  and  the  peace 
of  the  nation8>  lies  much  on  the  publiq  reputa- 
tion of  good  magistra&s,  which,  therefore^  we 
should  not  diminish,  but  promote.  3%  /  would 
awaken  your  jealousy  to  a  very  earful  (but  very 
secret  and  silent)  observance  of  ^  infidels  and 
Piymts,  who  are  very  high  and  busy,  under  seve-^ 
roll  garhsy  eapemally  of  Seekers,  Vanists,  Behmen* 
ists.     Should  diey  infest  our  vitals,  or  gett  into 

the  saddle,  where  are  we  then -?    4?,  The 

Lord  Protector  is  noted  as  a  man  of  a  catholic 
i^rlt,  desirous  of  the  unity  and  peace  of  all  the 
servants  <rf  Christ.  We  desire  nothing  in  the 
world  (at  home)  so  much  as  the  exercise  and 
saccesse  of  such  a  ^sposition :  but  more  is  to  be 
done  for  union  and  peace.  Would  he  but,  1% 
take  some  healing  principles  into  his  own  const* 
deration ;  2 -,  and^  when  he  is  satisfied  in  them, 
expose  them  to  one  or  two  leading  men  of  each 
party^  (Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Congrega* 
tional,  Erastimi,  Anabaptist,)  and  privately  feel 
them,  and  gett  them  to  a  consent;*  3%  and 
then  let  them  be  printed,  to  see  how  they  will 

*  '^  CempreheiurioD/'  waa  Btzter'B  ftuvourite  and  long.c]uri8liftd  pro^ 
ject*  His  temperament,  we  kniQW)  was  saaguine.  If  we  had  no  other 
proof,  however,  the  above  passage  would  be  sufficient.  What  else  could 
sustain  the  hope,  that,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  nationj  these 
heterogeneous  parties  could  be  made  to  coalesce?  by  what  spiritual 
alchemy  did  he  expect  to  effect  it  ? 
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relish^  (with  the  reasons  annexed;)  4%  and 
then  let  a  free-chosen  assembly  be  called  to  agree 
upon  them;  he  would  exceedingly  oblige,  and 
endear  all  the  nations  to  him ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent as  I  live,  that,  (by  God's  blessing,)  he  may 
happily  accomplish  so  much  of  this  work,  if  he 
be  willing,  as  shall  settle  us  in  much  peace,  and 
prevent  and  heale  abundance  of  our  dissentions : 
for,  1%  I  dared  undertake  to  produce  such  prin- 
ciples as  may  do  it ;  2%  and  his  interest  (sup- 
posing our  general  preparation,  by  a  weariness 
of  divisions)  may  well  bring  them  (as  &r  as 
aforesaid)  into  association. 

^'  Because  Mr.  Upton  told  me  that  you  desired 
a  correspondence  with  me,  in  order  to  this 
design,  (and  nothing  in  the  world  belonging  to 
these  nations  sitts  nearer  my  heart,)  I  have 
adventured  to  inclose  these  three  pages,*  which 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  healinge  principles 
[I  have  adverted  to,]  though  a  more  exact 
digestinge  and  wordinge  of  them  is  necessary. 
One  was  intended  for  some  Parliament  men,  for 
their  satis&ction,  but  never  showed  them* 
Another  was  in  answer  to  a  reverend  brother 
near  you,  who,  being  asked  by  me  to  write 
downe  all  that  he  judged  of  necessity  for  y* 
Presbyterians  to  grant  to  the  Congregational 

*  This  wss  one  of  the  many  propodtioiis  for  a  "  oomprelieiision,'* 
which  Baxter,  at  different  periods,  laid  before  the  Protector's  chaplains. 
Some  remarin  on  ttiese,  his  praiaewoithy,  though,  nnder  the  circiim- 
stances,  fotUe  efforts,  will  be  found  at  a  snbeeqnent  page. 
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party,  for  unity  sake,  did  write  downe  only  the 
words  mentioned  in  ♦  ♦  ♦.  So  that  we  are  ftilly 
agreed  if  men  be  willing ;  (and  yet  more  may  be 
done.)  The  third  is  a  forme  of  agreement  to 
be  subscribed  by  associations  of  godly  men,  of 
different  judgments ;  containing  so  few  things 
and  plaine,  as  all  may  agree  in  that  are  fitt  for 
our  communion.  Somw*  more  I  shall  venture 
to  say  to  the  rulers  in  my  treat*  pf  confirmation, 
if  God  will,  which  is  about  a  fortnight  ago 
finished.  Its  a  fearfiil  case  y^  godly  ministers 
should  be  so  bad  that  aU  this  adoe  should  be 
necessary  to  o'  healinge,  and  all  will  not  do 
without  the  magistrate.  The  Lord  require  not 
this  at  our  hands.  I  have  proposed  nothing  but 
what  I  am  confident  all  parties  may  yield  to, 
without  crossing  their  principles  if  they  will. 
S',  I  conunitt  these  things  to  y'  consideration, 
remaininge 

"  Your  unworthy  Brother, 

^'Ri.  Baxter." 

* 

'' April  3,  leSSr 


'^  I  pray  you  to  persuade  men  not  to  despise 
those  they  call  Royalists  and  Episcopalians, 
either  because  they  are  now  under  them,  or 
because  of  contrariety  of  worldly  interests :  for 
these   things  signify  lesse  than   camall  hearts 
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imagme:  and  who  knows  what  a  day  (and  a 
lighteous  God)  may  bring  forth?"  * 

The  next  letter  of  Howe's  is  dated  Whitehall, 
April  13,  1658,  and  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  proposed  plan  for  "comprehension," 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  Baxter^s  letter.  Some 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  reserved  for  a  future 
page. 

TO   THB   REV.   RICHARD  BAXTER. 

"  Reverend  S", 

^*  I  have  with  much  gladness  and  satis- 
faction received  and  perused  y'  treatise,  vnth 
y*  inclosed  papers.  I  dare  not  fiirther  presse 
the  first  thing  I  mentioned  in  my  former.f  And 
do  most  heartily  thank  you  for  your  advice  as 
to  the  second.  J  That  which  you  next  mention 
hath  been  much  in  my  fears,%  and  the  next  (to 
which  your  p^ers  have  referred)  as  much  in  my 
desires,\{  since  I  came  to  have  any  understanding 
and  consideration   of  the  publiq  affairs  of  the 

*  This  poeteript  indicates  the  high  opinimi  Baxter  entertained  of  the 
moderation  and  liberality  of  his  correspondent.  To  what  other  member 
of  Oliver's  honsehold  would  he  have  thon^t  it  worth  while  to  prefer 
such  a  request  as  this  ? 

t  The  reader  will  recollect  that  Howe  had  urged  on  Baxter  a  repub- 
lication of  his  "  Aphorisms." 

t  Thatis,  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  the 
before-mentioned  "neglects  of  governors.*' 

i  The  movements  of  the  several  religions  parties,  which  Baxter  in  the 
preceding  letter  advises  him  so  narrowly  to  watch. 

II  He  alludes  to  the  last  topic  of  Baxter's  letter  on  "  comprehension." 
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church  of  Christ.  As  to  this  last^  but  a  few 
days  before  y"  came  to  my  hands  (upon  occasion 
of  y*  presentation  of  y*  articles  of  y*  Essex 
association  tp  his  Highness^  in  order  to  the 
obtaining  m  approbation  from  himO  ^^^^  bis 
committing  yours  to  my  perusal^  Imade  such  a 
motion  to  him  y^  hee  would  please  once  for  all 
to  invite  by  some  publiq  declaration^  the  godly 
ministers  of  the  several  counties  and  of  severall 
parties^  to  the  work  of  associating  upon  such 
common  principles  as  might  be  found  tending  to 
general  good,  and  not  crosse  to  the  private 
opinions  of  the  severall  parties ;  which  was  a 
thing  the  Essex  articles  pretended  to,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  did  not  attain.  He  expressed  a  great 
willingness  thereto,  might  he  but  see  any  thing 
in  writing,  that  upon  consideration  hee  could 
judge  likely  to  serve  such  a  purpose.  Y'  papers 
I  reckon  came  very  seasonably  upon  that 
account  Only  before  I  oflFer  any  of  them  to  his 
view,  I  thought  it  meet  to  advise  with  you.  1°, 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  more  hopefiil  course 
to  attempt  first  the  reconciling  only  of  the  two 
middle  parties,  Pres™  and  Cong^  ?  inasmuch  as  the 
extreme  parties  would  be  so  much  startled  at  the 
mention  of  an  union  with  one  another  (as  Ana- 
baptists with  Episcopalians,  or  with  Presb"^' )  that 
it  might  possibly  blast  the  design  in  its  very  be- 
ginning :  but  if  those  two  parties  could  be  brought 
together  first,  indeavours  might  afterwards  be 

g2 
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used  for  drawing  in  the  rest  (probably  with  more 
succQSse ;)  and  therefore  whether  accordingly  it 
were  not  best  to  present  to  his  Highness  only 
what  might  serve  that  end?*  2%  Whether  it 
were  not  very  expedient  that  you  did  (ere  any 
thing  be  fiirther  done)  drive  the  business  to  an 
issue  with  that  reverend  person  you  have  been 
treating  with,  that  if  he  bee  satisfied,  his  concur- 
rence herein  may  be  obtained,  and  help  in 
presenting  and  explicating  things  to  his  Highness 
for  his  satisfaction ;  because  if  he  be  a  person  of 
interest  with  his  Highness,  (as  I  guesse  him  to 
be,)  'tis  likely  he  will  be  consulted  with,  at  least 
will  heare  something  about  the  business  before 
it  comes  into  act,  and  so  might  possibly  (being 
unsatisfied)  hinder  what  otherwise  he  might 
greatly  helpe.f  S',  out  of  a  real  fear,  lest  so 
excellent  a  worke  sh*  bee  spoiled  in  the  manag- 

*  This  letter  strikingly  exhibits  some  of  the  marked  points  of  differ- 
ence between  Howe  and  Baxter.  Both  possessed  a  large  and  catholic 
spirit ;  both  pursued  with  equal  ardour  the  welfare  of  the  Christian 
church:  but  Howe  united  with  all  this  a  coolness  of  judgment,  a  dis- 
creet and  cautious  spirit,  which  could  not  consist  with  the  sanguine 
temperament  of  Baxter,  and  which  are  indeed  rarely  conjoined  with  so 
much  integrity  and  so  much  benevolence  as  Howe  possessed.  He  saw  at 
4>nce  the  hopelessness  of  the  scheme  as  proposed  by  Baxter,  but  had 
the  object  too  sincerely  at  heart  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether. 

f  In  this  part  of  his  letter,  too,  Howe  shows  not  only  his  discretion, 
but  his  superiority  to  mean  and  petty  jealousies.  The  "reverend 
person  "  to  whom  he  alludes,  was,  as  it  appears  by  the  subsequent 
letters,  Mr.  Nye.  Howe  was  willing  to  relinquish  the  honour  of  being 
the  sole  or  even  the  principal  party  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
Ihia  affair^   So  that  the  thing  were  done,  he  cared  not  by  whom. 
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ing,   I  shall  wait   to    heare  further  from  you 
about  these  things,  and  in  the  meantime,  remain, 

"  Yours  in  sincere  affection  and  observance, 

"John  Howe." 
"  Whitehall  April  13,  1658. 

"  S',  be  pleased  to  underwrite  to  y'  subscrip- 
tion of  future  letters  thus : — To  bee  left  with 
Mr.  Edward  Raddon,  at  the  letter-office,  in  the 
Poultry,  to  be  conveyed,**  &c.  * 

In  the  next  letter,  dated.  May  8,  1658,  we 
find  Howe  still  on  the  same  subject. 

TO   THE   REVEREND   RICHARD   BAXTER. 

*'  Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

*'  The  occasion  of  my  so  long  silence  hath 
been  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Nye's  and  my  meeting 
together;  he  having  been  at  sometimes  out  of 
town,  and  myself  at  others,  ever  since  yours 
came  to  my  hands,  untill  Monday  last,  when 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  some  discourse  with 
him,  which  I  purposed  to  have  given  you  an 
account  of  by  y*  Thursday's  post,  but  the  (to 

*  What  were  Howe's  motiyes  for  requesting  his  correspondent 
(whose  preTioQS  letters  were  directed  to  Whitehall)  to  send  his  com- 
munications  by  this  circuitous  route,  it  is  in  yain  to  inquire.  Whether 
any  *'  reverend  persons,"  jealous  of  his  correspondence  with  Baxter,  and 
thinking  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  learn  what  was  its  import,  had  been, 
tampering  with  the  seal  of  former  letters,  it  is  impossible  to  say«. 
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mee)  sudden  news  of  a  fast  to  be  kept  here^ 
diverted  mee. 

"  I  judged  it  necessary  to  treat  with  him  about 
what  we  haye  in  hand,  as  ea^y  foreseeing  so 
publiq  a  buianess  of  that  nature  was  not  hkely 
to  be  brought  to  pass,  but  he  would  either  be 
consulted  with  (which  I  thought  most  probable) 
or  at  least  would  some  way  heare  of  it,  and 
if  he  disliked,  hinder  it.  Two  of  y'  papers  he 
perused,  that  you  sent  up  last,  and  that  which 
is  drawne  into  the  forme  of  an  agreement. 
In  your  letter  he  disliked  what  you  lay  down, 
or  rather  what  he  thinks  you  intend,  as  descripr 
tive  of  visible  believers,  viz.,  a  credible  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  holiness ;  and  said  he  was 
confident  you  intended  by  profession,  something 
in  opposition  to  such  a  deeper  discoverie  as  he 
should  think  necessarie,  and  that  there  would 
never  be  an  agreement  about  that  matter.  Also 
hee  expressed  a  dislike  (much  according  to  what 
yon  intimated)  in  y'  last,  of  an  association  so 
formed  by  a  covenant  or  engagement  to  such 
and  such  practices ;  for  he  said,  such  thiDgs  as 
you  therein  engage  to  practise,  were  either 
duties  before  or  not ;  if  they  were,  *tis  unneces^ 
sary ;  if  not,  he  was  borne  free,  and  why  should 
he  come  under  bonds?  fearing  (as  he  said)  a 
reproachftil  ejection  out  of  such  communion,  if 
there  should  not  be  a  complyance  in  all  things. 
To  which  my  thoughts  were  that  it  was    no 
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unnecessary  thing  to  ingage  to  what  was  duty 
before,  except  all    renewing  of  our  covenant 
with  God  were  imnecessary ;  and  for  his  feare, 
&c.,  I  propounded  that  this  might  be  put  into 
y'  agreement,  that  no  person  should  be  liable 
to  ejection  for  any  such  principles  or  practices, 
as  hee  or  any  were  known  to  be  of  at  their 
admission.    In  fine,  he  professed  a  willingness  to 
promote  an  Association,  to  be  founded  only  on 
the  fointh  article  of  your  practical  agreement, 
and  that  all  differences  and  farther  overtures  for 
agreement,  be  left  unto  debate  after  such  an 
association  should  be  entered,  and  that  he  could 
yield  so  fstrre  in  order  to  accommodation,  as 
was    <xp»^  i.    .  p.p«r    pre^nted  to  the 
committee  for  accommodation,  of  Lords   and 
Commons.     Which  paper  he  said  you  knew, 
and  desired  me  to  iniquire  your  thoughts  con* 
ceming  it.    The  paper  you  will  find  at  the  thir- 
tieth page  of  the  last  part  of  that  book,  entitled 
'^  The  Grand  Debate,**  if  you  have  it  by  you. 
I  desired  him  to  give  his  sense  of  the  whole 
businesse  in  writing,  lest  I  should  misrepresent 
him,  but  that  I  could  not  obtaine.    But  I  think 
thiis  ib  a  true  summe  of  what  I  had  firom  him. 

"Sir,  I  shall  wait  for  your  further  directions, 
only  my  present  thoughts  are,  that  if  his 
offei'ed  helpe  be  acepted  for  procuring  of  such 
a  general  association  as  was  before  mentioned, 
y''  other  particulars  in  your  paper  will  be  found 
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(as  to  the  maine  of  each)  of  so  evident  neces- 
sity,  that  they  will,  by  recommendation,  easily 
obtain  throughout  the  whole.  More  I  have  not 
to  adde  but  that  I  am.  Sir, 


€t 


Yours  most  afiFectionately, 

"John  Howe,'* 


4f 


May  5th,  58. 


"  To  my  reverend  friend, 
"  Mr.  Richard  Baxter, 

Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Kidderminster' 


€i 


On  the  two  last  letters,  I  have  to.  make  a 
few  remarks.  If  the  representation  given  in  a 
preceding  page,  of  the  state  of  religious  parties 
be  correct,  it  seems  wonderful  that  men  like 
Baxter  and  Howe  should  have  laboiu*ed  in  the 
hopeless  attempt  at  uniting  even  the  principal 
of  thenu  But  ''comprehension,"  as  it  was 
called,  or  an  union  of  all  the  considerable  par- 
ties of  the  church,  based  on  the  admission  of 
all  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
had  been,  for  many  years,  a  darling  scheme  of 
Baxter^s.  Though  this  great  man  loved  his 
prejudices  much,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that 
he  loved  charity  and  peace  still  more.  Howe 
was  a  man  of  a  spirit  still  more  cathohc.  Pro- 
vided liberty  of  conscience  in  indifferent  matters 
were  insured  to  each  party,  he  would  have  freely 
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held  communion  with  all  who  did  not  deny  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Such  a  '^ comprehension,"  or  rather  "inter- 
communion," between  both  ministers  and  people 
of  different  denominations,  is  what  the  church 
sighs  for.  It  would  prove  her  members  to  be 
truly  one,  far  more  conclusively  than  could  the 
exactest  external  uniformity ;  for  such  an  union 
would  carry  the  evidence  of  its  reality  with  it- 
Unlike  those  kinds  of  imion  which  have  hitherto 
contented  the  Christian  church,  it  would  not  de- 
pend on  party-prejudices,  but  exist  in  defiance  of 
them.  To  feel  ourselves  one  with  those  who  dif- 
fer from  us,  requires  and  proves  the  existence  of 
an  ardent  charity :  to  be  one  with  our  own  party, 
demonstrates,  at  best,  only  our  participation  in 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  frequently  no  more 
than  a  participation  in  their  prejudices. 

Such  an  union  as  that  for  which  Baxter  and 
Howe  panted,  awaits  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
more  expansive  spirit  of  charity  throughout  the 
Christian  church :  it  must  be  the  effect  of  love, 
but  cannot  precede  it.  In  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  animosities  between  religious 
parties  were  evidently  far  too  strong  to  admit 
any  hope  of  attaining  this  object ;  nor  is  the 
period  yet  arrived  at  which  any  such  sublime 
theory  can  be  realized. 

The  present  letters,  however,  serve  to  show, 
with   what    single-minded    purpose,  with  what 
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exalted  charity,   these  great  men  laboured  in 
this  thankless  office.* 

*  I  do  not  know  any  part  of  the  volame  in  wfaich  I  can  more  appro- 
priately place  tlie  following  docnmeiit  of  Howe's,  which  I  fonnd,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  amongst  the  Baxter  MSS.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  copy  of  some  proclamation,  drawn  np  by  him  at  the  command  of  the 
Protector,  during  his  residence  at  Whitehall.  The  latter  part  of  it  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  shows  that  he  had  lost  nothing  of  that  healing 
and  peaceful  spirit  which  induced  him,  when  at  Torrington,  to  form  a 
''  settled  meeting  *'  of  the  ministers  of  different  persuasions,  and  which 
animates  the  preceding  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  ''  comprehension." 

**  That  it  must  be  acknowledged,  God  hath  blessed  this  nation  with 
great  plenty  and  liberty  of  Gospell  preaching  beyond  what  it  hath 
enjoyed  in  former  times. 

**  That  it  is  yet  to  be  observed  and  lamented,  y^  the  Gospell  hath  not 

had  a  successe  proportionable  thereto. 

**  That  a  more  general  conversion  of  souls  throughout  the  land  cannot 
but  bee  a  thing  most  desirable  to  every  upright  and  honest  heart,  both 
as  a  pledge  of  6od*s  continued  presence  among  us,  and  as  a  great  end 
^as  it  is  to  be  hoped)  of  all  the  salvations  he  hath  wrought  for  us. 

"  That,  however  the  Spirit  of  God  is  acknowledged  most  free  in  all  its 
operations  upon  the  soules  of  men,  as  '  the  wind  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth ;'  yet,  since  it  is  its  wonted  course  to  worke  by  means,  it  cannot 
but  be  much  the  concernment  of  them  who,  by  their  calling,  are  more 
especially  obliged  to  intend  the  conversion  of  soules,  to  take  heed  lest 
they  be  wanting  in  any  such  inducements  as  the  Lord  may  probably  bless 
and  prosper  to  that  end. 

**  That  the  publiq  preaching  of  the  Gospell  is  to  be  confessed  an 
ordinance  of  God  of  great  necessitie  and  usefulnesse  in  order  thereunto. 

"  That  it  is  yet  to  be  hoped,  it  might  prove  a  great  furtherance  to  the 
successe  of  the  Gospell,  if  they  who  are  appointed  to  the  worice' tff  pnUiq 
preaching,  did  also  (within  their  respective  precincts)  use  other  more 
private  endeavours  with  their  hearers,  (such  as  shall  admit  thereof,) 
instructing  them  in  the  things  of  God  they  are  ignorant  of ;  pressing 
upon  them  what  they  know;  inquiring  into  1^  state  of  their  soidft ;  and 
applying  themselves  to  them  accordingly. 

**  That  it  cannot  but  seem  probable,  that  many  ignorant  hearers,  not 
so  well  capable  of  understanding  a  continued  [continuous]  and  transient 
discourse,  might  yet,  by  a  way  of  private  and  familiar  interiocntion,  be 
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But  to  return  to  the  correspondence. 

The  neit  letter  of  Howe,  dated  Whitehall, 

brought  to  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospell  they  are  yet 
unacquainted  with ;  and  that  many  inattentive  hearers  (who  regard  not 
often  what  is  spoken  to  them  from  the  pulpit,  though  of  weightiest  con- 
cernment to  their  sonles)  would  yet  be  obliged  to  attention  unto  such  a 
discourse,  (in  private,)  wherein  themselves  are  to  bear  a  part. 

"  That,  upon  the  account  of  the  publiq  maintenance  such  persons  in 
the  ministry  enjoy  for  their  work's  sake,  they  are  necessarily  obliged,  in 
justice  and  equity,  to  make  it  their  business  to  seek  the  good  of  souls, 
and  spend  their  time  and  strength  herein ;  having  an  universal  care  (as 
much  as  in  them  lies)  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  placed. 

*'  That,  however  this  infer  not  an  obligation  upon  them  of  dispensing 
unto  ofty,  such  priviledges  or  ordinances  as  they  are  not  in  a  present  capa- 
city for :  yet  it  cannot  but  bee  obliging  [on]  them  not  to  neglect  any 
necessary  endeavours  for  the  good  of  their  soules,  and  by  which  they 
may  be  instrumental  to  helpe  them  into  that  capacity  for  more  peculiar 
ordinances,  they  are  yet  short  of. 

''  That,  therefore  the  ministers  of  the  Gospell  within  this  nation,  as 
they  would  approve  themselves  persons  seriously  intending  the  honour 
of  God  and  saving  of  souls,  be  exhorted  to  give  all  diligence  to  the 
falfiUing  of  their  ministerie.  And  that  besides  their  constant  work  in 
publiq  preaching,  they  designe  some  time  from  week  to  week,  for  visit- 
ing of  lamilies  within  their  several  charges,  or  otherwise  conferring  with' 
particular  persons  (to  whom  their  labours  in  this  kind  shall  be  accept- 
able,) about  the  state  of  their  souls,  and  the  concernments  of  another 
world ;  and  that,  (where  either  the  numerousnesse  or  aversnesse  of 
their  people  do  not  render  it  imposible  to  them,)  they  labour  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  states  of  aU  under  their  charge,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  instruct,  wame,  exhort,  or  comfort  them,  as  the  case 
shall  require.    Furthermore, 

**  That  the  people  be  exhorted  to  accept  and  improve  their  offered 
help  and  assistance  herein. 

**  That,  whereas  the  present  differences  in  judgment  and  practice  be* 
tween  the  professors  and  preachers  of  the  iGrospell,  about  some  circum- 
stantial matters  relating  to  church  order  and  discipline,  together  with 
their  too  visible  distances  and  estaungements  from  each  other  upon  that 
account,  are  so  apparently  obstructive  of  the  progresse  of  religion  and 
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May  25^  is  inscribed  by  an  unknown  hand^  to 
Mr.  Vines.  K  really  addressed  to  that  person, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  subject 
of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Nye  referred  to 
in  the  commencement  of  the  letter.  If,  how- 
ever, as  seems  most  probable,  the  letter  was 
addressed  to  Baicter,  the  passage  in  question 
is  explained  by  the  preceding  letter.  The  wri- 
ter, however,  soon  hastens  to  another,  and  to 
us,  more  interesting  matter — his  repugnance 
to  the  thought  of  remaining  any  longer  at 
WhitehalL  The  whole  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusaL 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  I  cannot  yet  meet  with  an  opportuni- 
tie  for  further  discourse  with  Mr.  Nye,  nor  do 
I  hope  for  much  success  in  any  farther  treatye 

coDvenioD  of  sonles,  (throng  the  fcandal  mod  offence  that  arises 

hereby  unto  many :)  the  godly  mmisten  bee  inTited  to  maintain  (as  hrrt 

as  possible)  a  Christian  and  brotheriy  commnnion  with  each  other.  And 

to  that  end,  that  they  hold  frequent  meetings  together,  within  conre- 

nient  drcvits,  for  amicable  debating  of  all  y^  things  wherein  they  differ, 

and  the  strengthening  one  another's  hands  in  the  things  wherein  they 

agree ;  the  repressing  the  growing  errors  of  the  times,  and  carrying  on 

(with  as  mnch  nnanimitie  and  consent  as  may  be)  the  great  worite  they 

are  engaged  in.    And,  finally, 

''  That  an  lawfnll  protection  and  eneonragement  bee  promised  them, 

while  they  are  thns  faithfully  active  (within  their  spheres  and  in  the 

things  that  conceme  their  calling,)  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 

of  souls." 

«  John  Howb.*' 

I  need  not  add,  that  this  document  folly  shows  that  the  principles  of 
toleration  were  extensively  understood,  and  must  have  been  also,  ex- 
tensively recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  Protector's  government. 
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with  him ;  I  perceive  so  steady  a  resolution  to 
measure  all  endeavors  of  this  kind  by  their 
subservience  to  the  advantage  of  one  party. 
I  resolve,  therefore,  to  make  tryall  what  his 
Highness  will  do,  as  speedily  as  I  can.  My 
time  mil  not  serve  me  long  ;  for  I  think  I  shall 
be  constrained  in  conscience  (all  things  con- 
sidered) to  return,  ere  long,  to  my  form^er 
station.  I  left  it  I  think  upon  very  fair  tearmes. 
For,  first,  when  I  settled  there,  I  expresssly 
reserved  to  myself  a  liberty  of  removing,  if  the 
providence  of  God  should  invite  me  to  a  condition 
of  more  serviceableness  any  where  else,  (xxf"  liberty 
I  reckon  I  could  not  have  parted  with  if  I  would, 
unless  I  could  have  exempted  myself  from  God^s 
dominion.)  My  call  hither,  was  a  work  I  thought 
very  considerable  ; — the  setting  up  of  the  worship 
and  discipline  of  Christ  in  this  familie,  wherein  I 
was  to  have  joined  with  a  brother,  called  upon  the 
same  account ; — /  had  made,  as  I  supposed^  a 
competent  provision  for  the  place  I  had  left.  But 
now  at  once  I  see  the  designed  work  here  hope^ 
lessly  laid  aside.  We  affect  here  to  live  in  so  loose 
a  way,*  that  a  man  cannot  fixe  upon  any  certain 
charge  to  carry  towards  them  as  a  minister  of 
Christ  should:  so  that  it  were  as  hopeful  a  course 
to  preach  in  a  market,  or  in  any  assembly  met  by 

*  This  passage  is  explained  by  a  sentence  at  the  close  of  the  letter. 
He  there  cautions  his  correspondent  not  to  disclose  too  freely  **  the 
disordiliness  of  Cromwell's  household,  as  to  the  matters  of  religion  and 
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chaunce,  as  here.  In  the  mean  time^  the  people  I 
left^  are  breaking  into  parties;  cannot  meet  in 
any  one  person  as  they  profess  they  could  in 
me ;  and  are  now  wholly  destitute ;  and  having 
heard  of  some  inclinations  on  my  part  towards 
them^  invite  my  retume.  I  cannot  meet  with 
any  arg*  against  it,  except  fleshly  ones,  which  I 
hope  God  will  helpe  me  to  slight.  If  you  will 
please  to  afford  me  y^  thoughts  about  it,  I  shall 
be  thankfiil ;  being  desirous  (so  far  as  I  under- 
stand myself)  to  spend  my  httle  time  in  the 
world,  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  glory  of  God. 
I  am  through  haste  constrained  abruptly  to 
subscribe, 

"  Y"  to  honour  and  love  you, 

"John  Howe." 


ft 


Whitehall,  May  25th." 


God's  worship.'*  This  makes  it  evident  that  the  above  words,  "  so  loose 
a  way,  ** were  not  intended  to  imply,  as  they  ordinarily  would  in  our  times, 
any  licentiousness  or  immorality.  The  gravity  and  almost  austerity  of 
Cromwell's  manners,  and  the  severe  propriety  which  ever  characterized 
his  court,  are  well  known ;  nor  have  any  but  his  moat  rnqnindipled 
traducers,  ventured  to  say  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Had  he  kqit  the 
more  subtle  and  spiritual  vices  of  the  human  heart,  such  as  ambition 
and  pride,  in  the  same  severe  subjection  as  those  of  animal  nature, 
history  would  have  had  little  but  what  was  grateful  to  say  of  him* 

It  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  propriety  of  manners  which  must  have 
pervaded  Cromwell's  court,  tiiat  such  men  as  Howe  could  stay  there. 
Had  it  been  like  that  of  the  Second  Charles,  he  would  not  have  applied 
to  his  friend  Baxter  to  know  whether  he  should  or  not? 
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Postscript  to  the  preceding  letter. 

"  The  ejected  disordiliness  of  this  familie 
as  to  the  matters  of  God's  worship,  (whence  arises 
my  despair  of  doing  good  here,)  I  desire  as 
much  as  is  possible  to  conceal,  and  therefore 
resolve,  to  others  to  insist  upon  the  [melancholy] 
condition  of  the  place  1 1^  as  the  reason  of  my 
removall,  (if  I  do  remove ;)  to  yourself  I  state 
my  case  more  fiilly,  as  expecting  some  direction 
and  helpe  from  you  about  it ;  but  I  desire  you 
to  be  very  sparing  in  making  it  knowne  as  'tis 
here  represented.*'  * 

The  next  letter  is  still  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  evidept  that  his  friend  Baxter  was  opposed 
to  his  leaving  Whitehall,  and  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  him  from  that  step. 

TO  THE  REV.  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

'^  Dear  and  honoured  Brother, 

'^'Tis  my  unhappiness  that  I  cannot 
give  so  cleare  a  state  of  my  case,  as  may  make 
way  for  a  grounded  judgment.  'Tis  a  hard 
matter  to  describe  the  state  of  the  place  I  have 

*  The  conclnding  paragraph  of  this  letter  would  justly  expose 
Howe  to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  had  not  the  "  lamentable  condition*! 
of  the  people  at  Torrington,  been  a  real  and  very  powefful  reason  of  his 
leaving  Whitehall.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  his  caution  and  discre- 
tion. Provided  we  state  a  real  reason  for  our  conduct,  it  is  agreed  by 
an  casuists,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  state  etfery  reason. 
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left,  (as  now  it  is.)     I  left  it  in  a  hopeftd  way  of 
being  happily  supplied ;  but  one  party  rejected 
the  person  I  recommended,  another  party  (for 
I  found  ♦  ♦  *  there  at  my  first  coming  two 
parties,  which  were,  through  God's  blessing  on 
indeayours,  brought  into  one  body,  and  are  now 
breaking  intq  two  parties   again)    have    since 
rejected  another;  who  yet  all  professe  a  readi- 
nesse  to  meet  in  me  as  before.    Also,  (which  I 
should  not  speak  did  not  the  matter  require  it,) 
some  overtures  made  by  me,  were  the  occasion  of 
a  settled  meeting  of  the  neighbouring  ministers 
of  different  persuasions,  (kept  up  for  some  time, 
not  without  hopes  of  good  success,)  which  hath 
been  discontinued  and  forsaken  by  one  party, 
and  'tis  represented  to  me,  by  some  of  them,  as 
a  matter  of  ill  consequence  to    those    parts. 
Torrington  was  the  place  of  our  meeting,  and 
the  only  convenient   place  for  that    purpose ; 
which,  if  not  supplyed  by  a  person  inclined  to 
peace,  (of  which  my  fiiistrated  endeavours  have 
made  me  despair,)  will  not  draw  in  both  parties 
thither.      My  ministerie  there  was  not  (thro' 
God's  grace)  altogether  in  vain ;  and  the  advan- 
tage I   may  hope   from  the  increase   of  their 
affections  by  absence,  seems  to  promise  it  may 
be  far  more  prosperous,  should  I  returne. 

''  Here,  my  influence  is  not  like  to  be  much,  (as 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  a  raw  young  man  should 
be  very  considerable  among  grandees  ;)  my  worke 
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Utile i  my  success  fiitherto  little;  my  hopes,  con- 
sidering the  temper  of  this  place,  very  small; 
especially  coupling  it  mth  the  temper  of  my 
spirit,  which,  did  you  know  it,  alone  would,  I  think, 
greatly  alter  your  judgement  of  this  case*  I  am 
naturally  bashful,  pusillanimous,  easily  brow^ 
beaten,*  solicitous  about  the  fitness  and  uf^tness 
of  speech  or  silence,  afraid  (especially  having  to 
do  with  those  who  are  constant  in  tf  ^^  arcana 
imperii  ^)  of  being  accounted  uncivill  or  busie, 
^c. ;  and  the  distemper  being  natural  (most  in- 
trinsically) is  lesse  curable.  You  can  easily 
guesse  how  little  considerations  are  Wee  to  do  in 
such  a  case.  I  did  not,  I  confess,  know  myself 
so  well  as,  since  my  coming  up,  occasion  and 
reflection  have  taught  me  to  do.  I  find  now  my 
hopes  of  doing  good,  will  be  among  people  where 
I  shall  not  bee  so  liable  to  bee  overawed.  I  might 
have  knowne  this  sooner ,  and  have  prevented  the 
trouble  I  am  now  in.  Though  the  case  of  my 
coming  up  hither,  and  contimiance,  differ  much, 
so  as  that    I  carit  condemn   the  former,   yet  I 


*  Howe^s  estimate  of  himself  is  what  might  be  expected  from  his 
humility  and  modesty ;  but  it  is  one,  in  which  few  who  have  studied 
his  life  or  writings  will  be  disposed  to  acquiesce.  When  we  consider 
the  uncommon  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  this  diffi- 
cult situation,  the  supposition  of  his  being  *'  a  raw  young  man*'  is  out 
of  the  question;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  courage  and  inflexible 
firmness  which  he  manifested  at  the  call  of  duty,  (some  striking  proofs 
of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  page,)  the  description  of  his 
bashfulness  and  pusillanimity  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

H 
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more  incline  to  do  that  than  justify  the  latter.' 
Your  mtimaitiolis  (now  renewed)  of  the  datiger 
of,*  &c.,  are  sad;  but  what  can  I  do  for  pre- 
vention ?  or  (if  I  might  hope  my  persuasions 
would  signify  any  thing)  what  coiirse  should 
I  petsuade  to?  Btoided>  there  are  trtore  of 
good  men  about  the  citty  who  have  as  free 
accesse,  and  probably  more  regard  than  I.  What 
I  may  do  in  befriending  good  causes,  will  b^ 
according  to  occasion,  and  to  my  calling. 

I  have  devoted  myself  to  serve  God  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  how  can  Iwant  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  their  cryings  and  complaints, 
who  have  oome  to  me  under  conviction,  &c  f 
I  shall  beseech  you  to  weigh  my  case  over 
agaih.f 

*'  Pardon  this  importune  trouble  from,  S', 

''  Vours  in  affection  and  observance, 

''JoHK  HowE."^ 
''  Wh\  June  1,  58. 

^'  For  the  Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  Min' 
of  the  Gospell  at  Kidderminster, 

"  Worcestershire." 

*  Alluding,  I  imagine,  to  the  designs  of  the  ^  infidels  and  iPaplsts,^ 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter. 

f  n  is  evident  from  this,  as  well  as  fi'om  Some  otiier  passages  of  this 
letter,  that  Baxter  was  extremely  unwilling  that  his  friend  should  leave 
the  Protector's  court.  He  well  knew  that  there  was  no  one  else  who 
was  IBcely  to  fill  the  same  arduous  post,  with  an  equal  measure  of 
integrity  and  discretion,  or  with  such  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 
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The  next  letter^  which  is  dated  May^  8,  1658, 
is  the  last  on  this  subject  It  appears  that 
Howe  stayed  at  Whitehall  until  after  the 
Protector's  death,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  September.  This,  together  witib 
other  circumstances,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
advert,  proves  that  some  such  arrangement  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  had 
been  approved  by  Cromwell.  On  the  deposition 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  Howe  returned  to  his 
flock  at  Totrington. 

''to   the    rev.    RICHARD   BAXTER. 

"Reveren/J  Sir, 

''  Since  my  last,  something  has  come 
into  my  thoughts,  which  may  be  a  medium 
betwixt  my  deserting  my  present  station,  &c., 
and  [my  desire]  to  retain  a  relation  still  to  Tor- 
rington,  (which  hitherto,  for  want  of  a  successor, 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of,)  and  get  leave  to 
bee  with  them  a  quarter  of  a  year,  or  as  much 
time  as  I  may  be  allowed  in  the  year,  procuring 
another  who  shall  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  place, 
to  be  constantly  resident.*     This,  if  it  may  be 

*  We  may  rest  assured  that  it  was  only  on  such  terms  that  a  man 
like  Howe  could  ever  have  resorted  to  such  a  course.  As  it  was,  the 
latter  part  of  this  letter  shows,  that  he  had  doubts  about  its  propriety, 
and  he  therefore  requests  Baxter's  judgment  upon  it.  If  all  pluralistt 
were  of  the  same  stamp,  if  they  were  characterized  by  the  same  disin- 
terestedness and  benevolence  of  intention,  the  church  of  Christ  would 
have  small  quarrel  with  them. 

Afl  it  appears  that  he  alone  could  hold  the  people  at  Torringtbn  to- 

h2 
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.donei^  will  be  a  double  satisfaction  to  me. 
1.  That  while  I  am  with  them,  (as  I  shall  much 
desire  to  be  sometimes,)  it  will  give  me  the 
advantage  of  dealing  with  them  as  their  minister, 
which  will  both  procure  me  more  liberty  in  my 
owne  spirit  in  my  applications  to  y°*,  when  I 
shall  not  fear  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  incroacher, 
and  an  uninterested  person,  and  probably  more 
regard  from  them.*  2.  That  by  this  means 
a  door  will  be  kept  open  for  my  return  to  them, 
if  hereafter  it  should  be  more  apparently  my 
duty  to  do  so ;  which  will  be  a  great  reUef  to 
me  against  what  may  possibly  prove  otherwise 
very  affictive,  viz.,  the  feare  lest  I  should  have 
irrecoverably  throwne  away  the  best  opportunity 
of  doing  God  service,  that  may  ever  be  offered 
me  while  I  live.     My  only  doubt  is  about  the 


gether,  and 'as  he  could  not  at  present  reside  witli  them,  the  course  he 
proposed  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  him.  It  is,  however,  a 
striking  proof,  that  great  general  principles  are  not  to  be  strained  to 
their  extreme  consequences  ;  that  in  the  infinite  complications  of  hu- 
man affairs,  such  principles  cannot  be  applied  with  rigorous  precision ; 
and  that  if  we  will  not  consent  to  modify  our  fine-spun  theories  to 
meet  peculiar  cases,  we  shall  be  likely  sometimes  to  lose  the  fairest  op- 
portunities of  doing  good.  And  in  fact,  what  party  is  it  whose 
system  does  not  exemplify,  in  its  practical  working ,  many  deviations 
from  the  letter  of  its  principles  ? 

*  This  letter  powerfully  demonstrates  the  intense  interest  this  hith- 
ful  pastor  took  in  his  flock  at  Torrington.  Indeed,  his  feelings  of 
attachment  towards  them  never  seem  to  have  suffered  the  slightest 
diminution  ;  witness  the  affecting  appeal  which,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  he  addressed  to  them  from  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  his  pub- 
lishing his  treatise  on  <*  Delightiog  in  God.' 


f* 
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lawfulness  of  such  a  course ;  viz.,  of  continu- 
ing related  to  a  people  with  whom  we  can  so 
little  reside.  I  know  not  whether  the  not  com- 
mon occasion  of  my  absence  may  plead  any 
thing  for  it.  I  shall  intreat  y'  judgment  in  this 
case,  and  that  you  will  please  to  afford  it  speedily, 
because  I  shall  forbear  till  then  to  propound  it 
to,*  &c. 

"  I  am,  S', 

*'  Y",  much  obliged, 

''J.  Howe." 

*'  Whf\  June  3,  58. 

'^  For  the  Reverend  Mr,  Richard  Baxter, 
Minis'  of  the  Gospell  at  Kidderminster, 

''  Worcestershire.** 

The  principal  motives  which  induced  Howe 
to  accept  the  situation  at  Whitehall  have  been 
already  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  are  more  fully  disclosed  in  the  letters 
which'  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  pub- 
lished. We  cannot  be  surprised,  that  a  man  like 
Howe,  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  religion,  should  think  the  situation 
Cromwell  offered  himf  one  not  to  be  at  once 

♦  To  the  Protector. 

t  Or  rather,  the  situation  which  Cromwell  thrust  upon  him  ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  choice  in  the 
matter. 
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refiised.  It  wa3^  as  he  himself  declares^  ''a 
very  considerable  work  to  which  he  was  called." 
In  such  a  position^  and  with  the  opportumties 
which  that  position  conld  not  fell  to  give  him, 
he  might  reasonably  hope,  not  only  to  do  good 
within  the  hmits  of  the  Protector^s  court  and 
household,  but  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  interests  of  religion  at  large.  And 
though  those  hopes  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, cruelly  disappointed,  the  incidental  op- 
portunities of  doing  good  were  so  numerous, 
cand  he  was  disposed  to  make  such  good  use* 
of  them,  that  Baxter  himself,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  altogether  averse  to  his  quitting  his  post, 
even  when  Howe  had  so  strongly  expressed 
his  reluctance  to  continue  in  it 

As  he  had  been  induced  to  acccept  the  situ- 
ation only  from  the  purest  and  most  upright 
motives,  he  immediately  wished  to  abandon  it, 
when  he  found  that  the  main  objects  he  contem- 
plated in  accepting  it  oould  not  be  realized; 
when  he  discovered  that  he  could  not  ''carry 
it,**  as  a  ''  minister  of  Christ,"  to  such  an  extra- 

*  Some  inBtances  of  his  kind  offices,  on  behalf  of  the  opposite 
party,  will  be  mentioned  In  the  oenrse  of  ^  Bftrrtthe.  And  who  can 
tax  how  many  oth«f8  wera  the  fimil  oC  ib»t  oonfid«mee  «ith  which  tim 
Protector  never  ceased  to  honour  him  ?  who  can  tell  but  that  the  same 
generous  mediation  which  induced  Cromwell  to  act  so  noble  a  part  to 
Dr.  Ward,  might  also  have  prompted  him  to  some  other  of  those  truly 
splendid  actions,  which  though  they  cannot  justify  his  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  yet  shed  a  redeeming  lustre  on  his  name  ? 
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ardinary  ^chBJCge/"  and  that  he  nught  afi  well 
prea)eh  in  a  ^  madcet/'  oor  to  the  most  tumul-* 
tuous  agfie^bly^  as  to  an  audience  which  ^^  af- 
fected" such  ^'  a  license  "  of  opiniosi  and  ptrac* 
tioe. 

That  he  liid  not  immediately  qnit  his  post« 
noxie,  who  read  the  preoeding  letters,  can  hesi* 
tate  to  ascribe  to  the  advice  of  Baxter.  His 
fiiend  rightly  thought  that  the  personal  influ** 
ence  he  could  still  exert  with  the  Protector^ 
would,  where  it  was  praotii^ahle,  be  employed 
for  good,  and  where  it  was  iiat,  would  at 
leaast  nemer  be  employed  for  e^til.  That  Howe 
remaiMd,  in  compliance  with  thi&  ftiondly  sdr 
vice,  is^  much  to  his  credit ;  for  a  mpve  difficult 
or  irksoi&e  eituation  to  onie  of  his  character  ami 
habsts  can^  hardly  he  oonoeiyed.  It  has  been 
already  ^^bserved,  that  almost  undeor  any  dateumr 
stances  Howe  would  have  prefeorred  retinmient 
to  pubMcity ;  studious  solitude  to  the  pnremts 
^active  life;  humdi^k  usefulness  aik  a  minister 
^  Ohrist^  to  the  proudest  honours  ^lat  evtsc 
waited  on  successfiil  amhitioiL  Bui  the  situa- 
tion>  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  Imist  have 
been  distasteful  in  the  last  degree*  Coinpdled 
to  yve  amidfit  those  with  whom  he  coiiid  not 
li«ve  a  single  «ynq)atby,— to  wibtiesB  exhiWfeiofflB 
of  fenadcism  and  extraragaiice,  which  he  could 
not  control,  how  must  he  have  ai^ed  for  the 
quiet  of  Great  Torrington  1 
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Still  he  was  right  in  not  hastily  abandoning 
his  situation.  His  personal  character  stood 
high  with  all  parties^  but  especially  with  the 
Protector^  and  his  opportunities  of  doing  good 
were  still  considerable :  he  was  sometimes  able 
to  mitigate  the  evils  he  could  not  prevent^  and 
to  exerts  in  the  cause  of  charity  and  moderation, 
the  influence  which,  had  he  abandoned  his 
station,  might  have  been  employed  by  others 
only  to*  gratify  religious  rancour  or  promote  the 
objects  of  a  meanly  selfish  rapacity. 

"Never/*  says  Calamy,  "can  I  find  him  so 
much  as  charged,  even  by  those  who  have  been 
most  forward  to  inveigh  against  a  number  of 
'  his  contemporaries,  with  improving  his  interest 
in  those  who  then  had  the  managem^it  of 
affairs  in  their  hands,  either  to  the  enriching 
himself,  or  the  doing  ill  offices  to  others,  though 
of  known  differing  sentiments.  He  readily 
embraced  every  occasion  that  c^ered,  of  sarv^ 
ing  the  interest  of  religion  and  learning,  and 
opposing  the  errors  and  designs  which  at  that 
time  threatened  both." 

These  traits  of  character  seem  to  have  been 
properly  appreciated  by  Ins  singular  patron, 
who  on  one  occasion  paid  him  the  following 
noble  compliment :  "  You  have  obtained,**  said 
Cromwell,  "  many  &vours  for  others ;  I  wonder 
when  the  time  is  to  come  that  you  will  solicit 
any  thing  for  yoiurself,  or  your  femily." 
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Of  the  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  mag- 
nanimous generosity,  with  which  he  filled  this 
difficult  situation,  the  following  may  suffice  as 
examples. 

Amongst  many  other  Episcopalians  whom  he 
befriended  in  distress  was  the  celebrated  Seth 
Ward,  afterward  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  always 
retained  a  grateful  sense  of  Howe's  kindness. 
It  appears  that  Dr.  Ward,  who  had  been  some- 
time Ptofessor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  became 
a  candidate  for  the  principalship  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege in  that  University,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Michael  Roberts.     A  gentleman  of  Exeter 
College,  Mr.  Francis  Howel,  was  another  can- 
didate.    Dr.  Ward,  it  seems,  had  the  suffi*ages 
of  a  majority  of  the  fellows  in  his  favour ;  but, 
on  the  (rther  hand,  his  opponent  had  obtained 
from  the  Protector,  a  positive  promise  of  the 
appointment.     Dr.  Ward,  ignorant  of  this,  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  same  all-powerfrd  interest. 
For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  Howe,  who, 
without  promising  much,  promised  to  do  all  he 
could,  and  readily  procured  him  an  audience. 
When  Dr.  Ward  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Protector,  Howe  proceeded  to  speak,  in  terms 
of  the  strongest  admiration,  of  his  worth  and 
learning;  and  intimated,   that  it  would  be  no 
very   creditable  thing,  if  a  man   of  such   rare 
attainments,  and  who,  moreover,  was  supported 
by  a  majority   of  the    Fellows,   should   fail  in 
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obtamii^  the  Principalsliip.  CromweQ  answered^ 
that  Dr.  Roharts  had  resigned  his  office  into 
his  hands;  that  he  had  been  told  that  it  was 
his  right  to  fill  up  the  vacancy ;  and  lastly, 
that  as  he  had  promised  the  situation  to  Mr. 
Howel^  he  could  not  in  honour  retracL  At 
the  same  time  he  took  Howe  aside^  and  began 
to  question  him  more  closely  about  Dr.  Ward. 
Upon  this  Howe  '^  assured  him  that  it  would 
be  nmch  for  his  honour^  to  befriend  the  Doctor. 
CromweU,  then  turning  to  Dr.  Ward,  told  faim, 
that  he  found  **  Mr.  Howe  to  be  vefry  much  his 
friend,  and  was,  on  such  recommendation,  dis- 
posed to  give  him  some  tokens  of  his  regard.'' 
He  then  ^^  pleasantly  asked  him,  what  he 
liiought  the  Principalship  of  Jesus  College 
might  be  worth  ?"  The  Doctor  told  him  what 
it  was  generaOy  computed  to  be  worth.  Upon 
this,  the  Protector  promised  that  he  would 
^ow  him  an  annual  sum  to  that  amount. 

Of  the  estimatdon  in  which  Howe  was  held 
by  the  Episcopalians,  some  striking  proo&  were 
driven  at  tHe  time  that  extraordinanr  conclave 
L  sitting,  c^n,.™!,  kno.n7*e  ««.  .f 
the  ^'  Tners."  It  was  the  duty  of  these  m^i  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  all.  candidates  for 
the    ministerial  office:*  many  of  the   Episco- 

*  It  w«s  the  caadid  admisdon  of  Baxttr,  who,  he  it  recollected,  was 
hy  no  means  fayourahle  to  the  '*  Triers  ;**  who  thought  their  trihunal 
constituted  by  no  just  authority;  and  who  refused  to  parlici{tate  in  their 
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palians,  having  no  unreasonable  appvehen*- 
mm  of  this  ordeal^  appUed  to  Howe  for  adyiqe. 
Amongst  others  was  that  worthy  humourist. 
Dr.  Thomas  Fuller.  ^'  You  may  observe^  Sir," 
said  that  &cetious  person,  ^'  that  I  am  a  some*- 
what  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a 
very  strait  passage :  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through/' 
:Howe,  as  usual,  gave  him  his  best  counsel. 
•^When  he  appeared  before  the  examiners,  and 
they  proposed  the  usual  question,  *^  Whether  he 
chad  ever  had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace 
on  his  heart }"  he  answered,  that  '* he  could  ap^ 
peal  to  the  Seardier  of  hearts,  that  he  mude  a 
condenee  c£  his  very  thoughts  :  **  implyii^g,  that 
it  .was  not  without  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  his 
motives  that  he  had  ventured  on  the  ministerial 
office.  ^*  With  this  answer,"  says  Calamy,  '^they 
were  satisfied,  as  indeed  they  might  well  be/' 
There  cam  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Howe 
suggested  it     While  it  was  ^ply  sufficient  to 

proceedings ;  that,  on  the  whole,  they  had  discharged  their  duties  with 
great  imptntialltjr  and  dtscretieiii  and  with  signal  btoeftt  to  the  church 
fud  ^  9«ttOEu  Still  it  is  mrj.pcesililat  notwithftmiding  tba  generally 
beneficial  results  of  their  labours,  that  many  pious  and  excellent  men 
may  have  been  much  perplexed  by  the  needless  minuteness  of  their 
inqairietk  If  not  deeply  versed  in  the  idistnise  eontroirendeBt  aii4  tho- 
rotigbly  familiarized  to  the  religious  phraseology  of  the  age,  simple- 
minded  piety  might  be  easily  wrecked  on  some  of  the  subtle  interro- 
gatories with  which  Mr.  Nye,  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  might  attempt 
to  eUcit  '*  those  deeper  di$coverie«,*'  lio  which  reference  is  made  in  one 
of  Howe's  letters  to  Baxter. 
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answer  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  ques- 
tion was  put^  it  was  not  so  special  and  particular 
as  to  involve  any  of  those  perplexing  discussions 
which  were  the  dehght  of  the  men  and  of  the 
age.  If  honest  Thomas  Fuller  had  attempted  a 
more  specific  answer,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  in  spite  of  all  his  excellence,  he  would 
not  have  satisfied  the  subtle  and  "  distinguishing" 
spirit  which  animated  many  of  his  examiners. 
He  might,  but  for  Howe's  timely  "  shove,**  have 
stuck  in  the  dreaded  passage  after  all. 

Of  the  conscientiousness,  the  stem  integrity, 
with  which  Howe  fiilfiUed  his  duties,  as  Crom- 
well's domestic  chaplain,  an  impressive  example 
was  given  in  his  sermon,  "  On  a  particular  Faith 
in  Prayer."  As  many  of  my  readers  may  not 
understand  this  mysterious  phrase,  I  will  ex- 
plain it.  It  was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in 
Cromwell's  court,  and,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Cromwell  himself,  that  whenever  the  -'special 
favourites "  of  heaven  offered  up  their  supphca- 
tions  for  themselves  or  others,  secret  intimations 
were  conveyed  to  the  mind,  that  the  particular 
blessings  they  implored  would  be  certainly  be- 
stowed, and  even  indications  afforded  of  the  par- 
ticular method  in  which  their  wishes  would  be 
accomplished.  Howe  himself  confessed  to  Ca- 
lamy,  in  a  private  conversation  on  this  subject, 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  notion  at  Whitehall, 
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at  the  time  he  lived  there^was  too  notorious  to 
be  denied;  that  great  pains  were  taken  to  che- 
rish and  diffiise  it^  and  that  he  himself  had  heard 
"a  person  of  note"  preach  a  sermon  with  the 
avowed  design  of  maintaining  and  defending  it* 
To  point  out  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
such  an  opinion  would  be  superfluous ;  of  course 
there  could  be  no  lack  of  '^  special  favourites  of 
heaven,"  in  an  age  and  coiut  like  those  of  Crom- 
well; and  all  the  dangerous  illusions  which  a 
fanatical  imagination  might  inspire,  and  all  the 
consequent  horrors  to  which  a  fanatical  zeal 
could  prompt,  would  of  course  plead  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  express  revelation* 

Howe,  regarding  the  prevalence  of  this  notion 
with  the  abhorrence  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
inspire  in  every  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
sincere  piety,  thought  himself  bound,  when  next 
called  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  expose  the 
fallacies  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  pernicious 
consequences  to  which  it  led.  This  accordingly 
he  did,  doubtless  to  the  no  small  surprise  and 
chagrin  of  his  audience.  During  his  discourse, 
Cromwell  was  observed  to  pay  marked  atten- 
tion; but,  as  his  custom  was  when  displeased^ 
frequently  knit  his  brows^  and  manifested  other 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.  Even  the  terrors  of 
Cromwell's  eye,  however;  could  not  make  John 
Howe  quail  in  the  performance  of  an  undoubted 
duty ;  and  he  proceeded  in  his  usual  style  of 
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calm  and  cogent  reasoning,  through  his  difficult^ 
but  honourable  task  *  When  he  had  fiimhed^ 
a  person  of  distinction  came  up,  and  asked 
him  ''whether  he  knew  what  he  had  done?" 
at  the  same  time  expressing  his  aj^rehension 
that  he  had  irretrievably  lost  the  Protector's 
favour.  Howe  coolly  replied,  ^  that  he  had 
discharged  what  he  considered  a  duty,  and 
could  trust  the  issue  with  God.**  He  told 
Calamy, ''  that  he  observed  that  Cromwell  was 
cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before,  and 
sometimes  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  iqmken 
to  him  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  never  did.** 
It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  he  dared  not ; 
such  being  the  instinctive  homage  which  mere 
power,  even  in  its  wildest  and  most  tyrannical 
moods,  pays  to  unimpeachable  integrity,  sus- 
tained by  the  voice  of  truth.f 

There  are  not  many  men,  who  would  have  had 
the  moral  cour^^e  requisite  for  the  above  task ; 
fewer  still  who  would  have  aceom|^hed  it  in 
such  a  manner,  as,  if  not  to  convince,  to  silence 
and  abash  the  gainsayer;  while  almost  any 
one  but  Howe  would  have  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the   utmost    indignation    of  such    an 

*  For  the  outUne  of  thig  temum,  which  is  all  that  Ciduny  could  recoyer , 
see  Appendix,  No.  II. 

t  "  He  added,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  what  he  did  in 
this  case,  both  in  the  time  of  doing  it,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  the  thne 
of  our  cottTeraiag  together  upon  this  aol^ecl."    Cahmy^  page  23. 
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aiadience.  Properly  to  adittinister  r^oof,  even 
in  priTate,  is  difficult ;  to  expose  public  errors^ 
and  m  a  public  assembly,  abundantly  more  so. 
To  do  thii^  when  the  errors  in  question  are 
cherished  by  the  great  and  the  powerful^  and 
by  those  whose  base  interest  it  is  to  flatter  their 
pride  by  echoing  their  sentiments,  is  more  di& 
ficult  still ;  while  the  task,  already  thus  formi 
dable,  is  rendered  ^most  hopeless^  when  the 
errors  which  call  for  rebuke,  are,  as  in  this  case, 
the  offspring  of  the  rankest  fanaticism.  As  the 
propriety  of  administering  reporoof  at  all  ^^ 
supposes,  that  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it, 
will  adhnity  at  least,  the  possibility  of  ^ror 
how  slender  is  the  hope  of  success,  when  the 
fed[>le  aiguments  of  reason  and  common  sense 
may  be  met  by  an  appeal  to  infellible  inspiration! 
Y^  almost  hopeless  as  the  task  of  Howe  was, 
he  did  not  shrink  from  it,  simply  because  it  was 
enjoined  by  the  voice  of  duty* 

After  aB,  as  already  intimated,  it  is  wonderful 
that  this  bold  step  should  not  have  been  at* 
tended  with  the  total  forfeiture  of  Cromwell's 
favour  and  esteem.  That  this  was  not  the  case, 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  only  by  supposing  that 
Howe's  rare  integrity  was  conjoined  with  as 
rare  discretion.  To  imdertake  such  a  task,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  it  is  not  simply  necessary  to 
possess  the  requisite  boldness ;  there  must  be 
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proportionate  prudence.  So  perverse  is  human 
nature^  that  the  very  confidence  which  conscious 
integrity  inspires,  wiU  often  give  a  man,  in  the 
performance  of  a  difficult  duty,  an  arrogant 
and  over-weening  air,  which  diminishes,  and 
sometimes  totally  neutrahzes,  the  just  influence 
of  all  that  he  says  and  does.  In  such  duties  as 
Howe  was,  on  this  occasion,  called  to  perform, 
men  almost  always  do  too  little  or  too  much; 
they  want  courage,  or  they  want  discretion. 

While  Howe  was  Cromwell's  chaplain,  Calamy 
informs  us  that  he  was  often  employed  in  impor- 
tant services,  which  required  secrecy  and  des- 
patch ;  but  he  adds,  "  they  were  always  honour- 
able." Indeed,  we  may  be  assured,  that  when 
Cromwell  knew  the  character  of  the  man — 
and  he  would  not  be  long  in  discovering  it — ^he 
would  not  have  dared  to  propose  to  him  any 
service  that  was  not  honourable.  Such  is  the 
value  of  a  character  for  integrity,  when  once 
estabUshed.  Not  only  are  temptations  resisted 
with  less  difficulty,  when  they  assail  at  all,  but 
the  occasions  of  temptation  become  less  fre- 
quent. So  true,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  is  that  sentiment  of  Simonides, 
as  expounded  in  the  Uvely  comment  of  So- 
crates, "  It  is  not  difficult  to  be,  but  to  be- 
come,  virtuous."* 

•  Plmto.  Protag. 
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I  have  said  more  than  once>  that  the  native 
tendencies  of  Howe's  mind  would  probahly  have 
induced  him^  under  ahnost  any  circumstances, 
to  prefer  a  contemplative  to  an  active  life; 
yet,  upon  a  review  of  his  conduct  during  his 
residence  at  Whitehall,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
practical  talents  must  have  been  of  no  mean 
brder.  Distinguished  sagacity  and  prudence 
alone  could  have  enabled  him,  in  a  situation 
so  difficult,  not  merely  to  escape  the  censure, 
but  to  secure  the  highest  admiration  of  all  pax- 
ties.  Incapable  of  artifice  or  disguise,  and  noted 
for  inflexible  rectitude  of  purpose,  he  yet  man- 
aged to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  most  op- 
posite factions:  constantly  teaching,  and  as 
constantly  practising  charity  and  moderation,  he 
yet  managed  to  escape  the  hostility  of  the 
narrow-minded  partisans,  who  were  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  the  annihilation  of  every  party 
but  their  own:  without  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  fEmaticism,  he  yet  managed  to  disarm  the 
wrath  and  malice  of  the  enthusiasts,  whose 
extravagancies  and  follies  he  rebuked,  some- 
times by  his  discourse,  and  always  by  his  actions. 
That  he  could  exist  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
strife  of  tempestuous  elements,  without  either 
yielding  to  them  or  being  destroyed  by  them, 
is  a  mystery  of  circumspection  not  easily  unra- 
velled. In  many  respects,  indeed,  that  mystery 
would  be  equally  difiicult  of  solution,  even  if 
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we  were  to  suppose  that  he  was  iix  the  con- 
stant habit  of  comproDrdsmg  principle^  and  that 
his  life  was  a  series  of  imscrupulous  adaptations 
of  opinion  to  the  company  into  which  he  wai^ 

could  not  long  escape  detection.  The  many 
and  the  violent  changes '  to  which^  on  such  an 
hypothesis^  he  must  have  subjected  himself^ 
would  have  confounded  Proteus  himself,  since 
there  is  not  a  party  that  does  not  venerate  the 
ndme  of  John  Howe. — ^Buf  I  need  not  pursue 
this  ^subject ;  atl  the  records  of  his  life  leave 
his  character  altogether  unimpeached. 

Some  might  perhaps  think  that  the  suppo^ 
sition  of  disinterestedness  and  integrity  is  alone 
sufficient  to  solve  the  mystery.  Such  a  solution 
would  be  &r  from  satisfectory.  In  general,  in- 
deed,  such  quahties  will  eventually  secure  a 
pnan's  reputation,  but  they  will  not  ordinarily 
protect  him  from  the  most  unjust  calumny  ot 
the  most  rancorous  malice,  during  the  actual 
disclraige  qS.  difficult  duties.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  never  wanting  those  whose  malignity 
is  only  inflamed  by  that  goodness  which  they 
know  not  how  to  emulate,  and  who  consider 
excdQence  in  others  as  a  libel  on  themselves. 

The  foregoing  lettiars  serve  to  show  in  a  very 
striking  and  affectii^  point  of  view,  Howe's 
^tovoted  character  as  a  Fastor.  It  is  evid^it 
that/  to.  preach  the  Go^el,  and  to  train  the 
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immortal  spirits  of  men  for  heaven^  were^  in 
las  bstimation,  unspeakably  the  most  honour-' 
able  and  delightful  of  all  employments.  In 
comparison  with  his  office  as  minister  to  the 
himible  Hock  at  Torrington^  his  chaplaincy  at 
l^^hitehall-^offiBring  as  it  would,  to  ahy  ambi-^ 
tious  man  of  et^ual  talents^  such  temptii% 
opportunities  of  promoting  selfish  interests— 
possessed  no  attractions.  Nor>  if  we  would  do 
him  full  justice^  must  we  forget  that^  in  those 
days,  and  in  such  a  coiut  as  Cromwell's,  the 
situation  which  Howe  held,  was  not  such  as 
that  of  a  chaplain  (quiet,  easy  soult)  ordinarily 
is.  In  that  age  of  religious  enthusiasm^  and  in 
that  peculiar  position  of  public  afiajrs,  almost 
all  questions  of  state  were  strangely  complicated, 
with  those  of  religion.  How  many  a  fanatic, 
unconscious  that  his  ruhng  motive  was  ambition, 
and  how  many  a  hjrpocrite,  who  knew  it  but 
too  well,  would  have  exulted  to  obtain  Howe's 
place  in  Oliver's  confidence — ^his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  state  intrigues,  and  his  share  in  secret 
and  important  negotiations.  He  would  have 
known  how  to  turn  to  his  own  selfish  advan- 
tage, that  power  which  was  never  employed 
by  Howe,  except  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  which  he  would,  at  any  time,  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  relinquish. 

During  the  time   Howe  was  in  Cromwell's 
household,  he  appears  to  have   officiated   fre- 
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quently,  if  not  regularly^  at  St  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster.  Wood  says  he  was  Lec- 
turer there. 

He  appears  to  have  preached  once  before 
Parliament,  though  on  what  occasion  is  not 
certainly  known.  The  sermon,  as  is  shown  by 
an  advertisement  of  1659,  was  entitled,  **  Man's 
Duty  in  Magnifying  God's  Work."  I  presume 
it  was  published  on  occasion  of  one  or  other 
of  those  brilhant  successes,  which  attended  the 
arms  of  England  on  the  continent,  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  protectorate.  In  these  ad- 
vertisements he  is  described  as  ''Preacher  at 
Westminster."* 

*  ThiB  was  the  earliest  of  Howe*B  prodactions,  and  as  such,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  would  have  heen  an  object  of  cnrions  interest.  One  would 
haye  liked^  moreoyer,  to  see  how  such  a  man  as  Howe  acquitted  him- 
self on  such  an  occasion.  For  this  sermon,  however,  I  haye  searched 
in  vain.  I  have  met  with  no  traces  of  it  in  any  public  or  private  col- 
leetions  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  access.  Amongst  other 
places,  I  hare  searched  the  British  Museum,  and  Dr.  Williams'  library, 
(where,  if  any  where,  it  mi^t  be  expected  to  be  found ; )  as  also  the 
catalogues  of  the  Bodleian,  Sion  College,  and  Lambeth  libraries.  Whe- 
ther it  was  adyertised,  but  never  published ;  or,  if  published  at  all, 
issued  to  such  a  limited  extent,  that  not  a  sin^  copy  has  survived  the 
wastes  of  accident  and  time,  1  cannot  pretend  to  decide. 
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FROM  1658  TO  1668. 

DEATH  OF  CROMWELL.— HOWE  STILL  REliAINS  AT  WHITEHALL.— 
CHARACTER  OF  RICHARD  CROMWELL.— HIS  DEPOSITION.— LETTER 
OF  HOWE  TO  BAXTER  ON  THAT  EVENT.- HOWE  RETURNS  TO 
TORRINOTON.— IS  INFORMED  AGAINST.— DEFENDS  HIMSELF  SUC- 
CESSFULLY.—IS  EJECTED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  UNIFORMITY.— HOWE'S 
INTERVIEW  WITH  DR.  WILKINS.  — REFLECTIONS.— A  aTATION 
AGAINST  HIM.— HIS  INTERVIEW  WITH  BISHOP  WARD.-OXFORD 
OATH.— HOWE'S  CONDUCT  ON  THAT  OCCASION.— LETTER  TO  HIS 
BROTHER-IN-LAW.— REFLECTIONS  ON  PROTESTANT  PERSECUTION. 
-•-PUBLISHES  "THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS." 

When  Cromwell  died,*  Howe  did  not,  as 
might  have  heen  expected  from  the  preceding 
letters,  relinquish  his  situation  at  Whitehall. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  addition 
to  those  general  reasons,  which  had  already 
induced  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclination 
to  what  his  friend  Baxter  represented  as  a 
duty,  the  personal  character  of  the  new  Pro- 
tector had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  reconciling 
him  to  his  office.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  the  principal  reason  for  relinquishing  that 
office,  must  have  ceased  with  the  life  of  Oliver. 
To  Richard  Cromwe^ll,  he  could  have  had  no 
personal  objections;   on  the   contrary,  he  uni- 

*  September  3,  1658. 
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formly  expressed    the   highest  opmiou   of  his 
worth\Jintegrity. 

His  situation  was  rendered  still  more  tole- 
rable^ from  his  haying  effected  those  arrange- 
ments with  r^ard  to  Torrington,  to  which  a 
reference  has  been  already  made.  This  is 
fully  proved  by  a  letter  to  Baxter,  inserted  in 
this  chapter.  From  that  letter,  it  appears, 
that  the  first  visit  which  he  paid  to  Torrington, 
in  pursuance  of  those  ajTangements,>  was  almost 
immediately  after  the  Protector's  death.  He 
remained  in  the  west  for  some  months,  and 
consequently  could  have  resumed  his  duties 
at  Whitehall  only  a  very  short  time  before 
Richard's  deposition.* 

lUpJiard  Cromwell  was  little  capable  c^  gor 
.vemidg  that  dlsti[^ted  eqtpire^  which  tasked 
to  the  ^  ey0n  the  ^acious  an^  powerfid 
int^^pt  of  his  fMb^r,  His  deposition,  &erefore» 
§oOn  bec$m^  ine?ii.tab)e.  He  yf9s  not  de^titut^ 
jpf  abilitijBs,  but  they  were  snch  as  fitted  him 
j^ther  fpr  privj9l:e  tjhiaq  pubKc  life ;  leae*  of  all 
for  wielding .  such  .  ^  sceptre  s^  bis  predec^s^ 
.S0r  hsA  beque^hed  Mm*  Nor  did  be^  want 
m^ely  the  ettergy  and  ambition    of  the  old 

*  *  InAUtUemorethan  three  weeks  after  CromwelPsdektli,(Septi  29,) 
the  oongaegtttioiud  hretibreo  mek  at  t^e  Bt/wj,  and  dnow  up  that "  cob- 
fesoon  of  faith/'  &c.,  still  Imowo  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Savoy  Con- 
fession." Howe,  it  appears,  was  present  at  their  deliberations.  U 
was,  in  all  probability,  within  a  very  few  days  after  this,  that  he 
departed  on  his  visit  to  Torringfon 
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Protector;  he  couM  not  emptoy  ^the  3atoe  wn*- 
sLonipuldus  policy ;  he  :wa^  a:  man  of  Wrtfle^ 
honour^  and  Jnunanity;  oiie>.o£  the  jEew^  who 
would. have  ]|[>refeired. the  huittblest  qbscufity  to 
the  most..  8i)l»did  diadem^  which  .m«st  havd 
been  purchaeed  6t  retained  by  a  single  act  of 
tioIeiM^e  or  treachery,* 

.  Immediately  after  Richard  Cromwell's  d^ch 
sition,  Howe^  at  the  xequest.of  a  rdative,  bd- 
dressed,  the  suigoibed  letter  to  BaKter;  in  ex*- 
planatioh  of  thie  recent  bhim^.  It  is  now. 
published:  £>r  .the  first  time^  and  will  be  read, 
I  feel  confident^,  with  .considerable  interest 
.  In  th]3  letter  tl^e  conduct  of  Bkhard. Crom- 
well^ which  aU  historians  admit  to  have  indicated 
as  much  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  as  it 
betrayed  of  timidity  and  irresolution,  is  repre- 
sented by  Howe — and  no  man  was  more  likely 
to  be  ^cquaintfd  wit^  the  truth  than  himself — 
in  a  light  still  more  favourableji  than  that  in 
;^hich  it  has  been  generally  regarded.  It  ap* 
pears,  that  even  that  fatal  dissolution  of  the 
parliament^  which  was  the  death-warrant  of 
bis  power,  was  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  his  own 
interests  to  patriotism.  He  saw,  firom  the  first, 
the  fidl  effects  of  this  measure, — but,  as  it  was 

*  Howe  always  held  the  character  of  Richard  in  the  highest  veD^eni- 
tion.    In  thus  there  is  nothing  surprising.     No  man  could  mor^  jt^iglU^,. 
appreciate  than  Howe  the  moderation  of  mind,  the  disinterestedness, 
the  private  worth,  which  adorned  the  character  of  the  younger  Cromwell. 
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inevitable^  resolved  to  venture  upon  it  himself, 
rather  than  suffer  it  to  be  taken,  with  more 
hazard  to  the  country,  by  others.  The  letter 
also  shows,  that  both  Richard  and  his  father, 
the  one  from  principle,  the  other  from  a  sagar 
cious  poUcy,  had  long  desired  the  diminution 
of  the  mUitary  power,  and  the  "  civill  settlement" 
of  the  nation.  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of  life, 
hiEtd  learned,  for  good  reasons,  to  dread  the 
predominant  influence  of  that  very  army,  which, 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  been  the  great  instru- 
ment of  his  successful  ambition.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others,  it  was  found  more 
easy  to  set  the  elements  of  political  power  at 
liberty,  than  to  reclaim  or  control  them. 

TO   THE   REV.    RICHARD   BAXTER. 

'^  Rev.  and  dear  B',  • 

"  Since  my  return  from  the  West,  (where  I 
suppose  you  may  have  heard  I  spent  some  months 
of  late,*)  I  have  often  been  putting  pen  to 
paper  to  write  to  you ;  but  have  deferred,  being 
still  held  in  expectation  of  some  further  issue, 
that  might  be  a  groimd  of  some  action  or  treatie 

• 

•  This  letter  is  dated  May  21,  that  is  (evidently)  of  the  year  1659, 
immediately  after  Richard  Cromwell's  deposition.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Oliyer,  Howe,  as  ahready  mentioned,  had  paid  a  yisit  to  Torrington, 
where  he  remained  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  He  had  now,  it 
would  appear,  returned  to  London,  where,  it  is  plain,  this  letter  was  written. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  officiated  at  Whitehall  more  than  a  month 
or  two,  during  the  short  period  of  the  younger  Cromwell's  protectorate. 
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for  the  churche's  good.  Such  expectations  are 
now  at  an  end  I  know  not  to  what  purpose 
it  will  now  be  to  fill  a  letter  with  complaints  of 
man's  iniquity^  and  our  present  and  approaching 
miseries.  My  kinsman^  Mr.  Upton^  (now  in 
towne,)  showed  me  a  letter  of  yours,  wherein 
you  expressed  your  wonder  at  our  late  tumes, 
as  well  you  may.  He  hath  made  it  my  taske 
to  give  what  account  I  can.  It  cannot  be  new 
to  you  that  y*  council  in  y*  old  Protector^s 
time  was  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  was 
for  a  settlement  on  such  tearmes  as  might 
please  the  nation,  as  he  himself  also  was ;  those, 
except  one  of  late,  had  no  present  relation  to 
the  army;  the  other,  who  were  (the  chief  of 
them)  army-men,  were  not  much  pleased  with, 
nor  did  study  any  such  thing ;  but  thought  it 
their  duty,  in  order  to  the  safety  of  religion  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  to  keep  up  the  power  of 
the  army  as  much  as  they  cotild,  and  thereby 
to  curb  and  repress  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as 
they  use  to  phrase  it  The  young  Protector 
following  (in  this)  his  father^s  steps,  I  mean  in 
the  study  and  endeavour  of  a  civill  settlement, 
whereby  a  just  provision  might  be  made  also 
for  religious  liberty,  without  having  the  nation 
under  a  force,  and  that  things  might  run  in 
their  natural  channel ;  is  looked  upon  with  a 
jealousy  by  the  military  part  of  the  council; 
least  hee  sh^  mingle  interests  with  the  nation. 
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and  master  thdrs^  and  so  the  army,  yfhet&d 
their  places  of  power  and  profit. lay^  bjr  degrees 
become  ini»gnificant  To  obviate  this^  upon  his 
totrance  into  the  goremment,  tli^y  attempt  to 
vote  1^  army  independent  on  hini^  &c.  A  par- 
hament  being  called^  they:  find  his  interests  to 
be  prevailing  there  agahist  the  Coihrnonwealth's- 
men^  (as  titiey  are  called;)  so  that  i;he  other 
house*  is  owned  and  aglreed  to  be  transacted 
with.  They  find  that  this  other  house  will  be 
no  ballance  to  the  Commons,  as  being  much  of 
their  temper;  for  though  it  be  true  the  old 
Protector  called  several  swordsmen  diito  that 
house  to  please  the  army,  yet  hee  wisely  con-* 
trived  it,  that  they  shotdd  not  be  so  many  as 
to  hurt  the  nation;  the  judges  and  several 
gentlemen  of  the  country  being  the  major  part, 
and  quite  -  of  another  tempen  They  easily 
perceive  that  whatever  shall  be  done  by  the 
Coimhons,  in  order  to  the  restraining  of  reli'^ 
gious  lib«rty,f  dud  the  subjugating  of  the  anny 
to  the  civiU  government,  is  likely  to  meet  with 
no  great  opposition  in  the  other  house.     Thei^e- 

*  *  TheHotise  of  Lords;  to  whieh  that  put -of  tlie  Coimdl, 'wkidi 
fkvooredthe  MDendencjr  of  tiie  anny»  were  wiUin^  to  appeal,  when  they 
fowkd  the  Commons  too  strong  for  them. 

f  In  the  anny,  the  doctrine  of  religions  liberty  had  been  employed, 
to  justify  erery  species  of  extniTaganoe.  With  whatever  real  fears  for 
^  reBgions  liberty,"  some  fiow  Of  the  "  army-men*'  maj  haw  regarded  *'  a 
civill  settlement,*'  it  is  evident,  as  Howa  shows  in  the  se^nel  of  this 
tetter,  that  the  most  selfish  ambition  was  the  prime  motive  of  all  their  - 
proceedings. 
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fiwe  Ihey  (the  anny)  think  it  necessary  to  towre 
tibe  Parliament  gospeUed  or  diissolved ;  and  be- 
C$iu8e  they  cannot  procure  this  by  persita8ioil> 
lijey  imbedy  and  resolve  t:^on  force;  which 
the  Protector  perceivmg,  and  underatandmg, 
if  the  work  must  be  done  by  them,  they  in- 
tended only  gospelling,  and  to  leave  a  retanant 
that  should  do  their  work,  and  put  a  pretext  of 
legality  upon  whatever  they  should  have  a 
mind  to ;  for  prevention  of  this,  chusing  rather 
to  dissolve  them,  not  dreaming,  as  one  would 
think  no  man  ieould,  of  such  a  thing  as  this  rag 
of— 1 — ,  &c.  This  action  of  the  army,  which 
procured  the  Parliament's  dissolution,  occasioned 

a  mighty  accession  and  confluence  to  them  of 

•        .     •  •  •  * 

tvfld-headed  persons  of  all  sorts,  whom  they 
iefiise  not,  as  fearing  they  might  have  need  of 
them.     These  Infiise  into  the  inferior  ofl^jers  a 

r  .  '  f  .  • 

disaffection  to  government  by  a  single  pierson;* 
the  stream  runs  so  strong  this  way>  that  the 
diief  offitf*  cannot  w^sland  it ;  and  they  endear 
«w«r  feintly  enough,  some  of  them  at  least; 
hence  rather  than  undertake  the  modelling  of  a 
new  government,  they  think  it  advisable  rather 
to  move  the  nation  with  the  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦#♦♦ 
S',  such  persons  as  are  now  at  the  head  of 

affairs,^  will  blast  religion,*  if  God  prevent  not» 

• 

*  That  Uy  they  excite  damonr  for  their  long-cherished  scheme  of  a 
pure  repahlic. 

t  This  letter  was  written  during  that  unsettled  year  which  intervened 
between  Richard  Cromwell's  resignation  and  the  restoration  of  the  King. 


€€ 
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The  design  you  writ  me  of,  some  time  since,  to 
introduce  Infidelitie  or  Popery,  they  have  oppor- 
tunitie  enough  to  effect.  I  know  some  leading 
men  are  not  Christians  Religion  is  lost  out  of 
England,  farther  than  as  it  can  creep  into  cor-- 
ners.  Those  in  power,  who  are  friends  to  it, 
will  no  more  suspect  these  persons,  than  their 
ownselves.  I  am  returning  to  my  old  station, 
being  now  at  liberty  beyond  dispute. 

I  am, 
S% 
Your  much  obliged, 

'^  John  Howe.^* 
"Afay21." 

No  sooner  was  Howe  at  hberty,  than  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  resuming 
his  labours  amongst  his  beloved  people  at  Great 
Torrington.  He  had  been  reluctantly  separated 
from  them,  and  he  now  joyfiilly  returned. 

He  returned  unchanged.  His  spirituaUty 
and  simplicity  of  mind  had  not  been  impaired. 

The  **  anny-men/'  who  had  so  sacoessfdlly  conspired  the  downfall  of  the 
young  Protector,  were  now  at  the  ''head  of  affairs/'  They  pretended 
to  be  anxious  to  govern  by  a  parliament,  (without  a  Protector  or  a  House 
of  Peers,)  which  should  be  called  *'  Keeper  of  the  liberty  of  England.*' 
But,  as  Howe  truly  says  in  this  letter,  it  was  to  be  a  parliament  meanly 
and  hopelessly  subservient  to  their  designs ;  and  on  the  first  symptom  of 
independence,  they  were  contemptuously  dismissed.  Sovereign  power  was 
then  qpmly  astumed  by  the  small  junta,  who  had  already  really  pos- 
sessed it  ever  since  Oliver's  death,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Council  of 
Officers." 
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or  even  tainted^  by  the  secular  spirit  or  the 
subtle  temptations  of  the  scenes  in  which  he 
had  lately  moved.  Ambitious  only  of  doing 
good^  he  was  still  as  fumly  convinced  as  ever, 
that  the  humble  office  of  the  Christian  minister, 
is  the  most  illustrious  which  can  be  Coveted 
by  man. 

But  he  was  not  long  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  tranquillity  and  retirement  for  which  he 
had  pined.  That  spirit  of  persecution,  which 
fully  disclosed  its  malignity  in  the  ''Act  of 
Uniformity,"  began  to  manifest  itself  in  acts 
of  petty  malice,  almost  immediately  after  the 
Restoration.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  this 
spirit  wanted  not  victims  for  its  spite.  Such 
was  the  intoxication  of  delight  with  which 
the  whole  nation  greeted  the  King's  return, 
that  even  common  sobriety  of  mind  was  almost 
enough  to  subject  a  man  to  the  charge  of 
disaffection.  It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  that  those  who  had  in  any 
way  been  connected  with  Cromwell's  govern- 
ment, should  become  the  special  objects  of 
suspicion;  especially,  if  they  were  ministers. 
In  many  congregations,  the  vilest  informers  often 
lay  in  ambush,  waiting  for  some  incautious  or 
ambiguous  expression,  which  they  might  turn 
to  the  speaker's  disadvantage.  John  Howe  did 
not  altogether  escape  their  calumnies.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1660,  (about  eighteen  months 
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after  his  return  to  Torrington,)  two  men,  named 
John  Evans  and  William  Morgan,  charged  him 
with  having  uttered  seditious  and  even  trea- 
sonable matter  in  two  sermons,  preached  from 
Gal.  V.  1,  7,  8.*  The  information  was  laid 
before  the  Mayor,  a  Mr.  Wellingtoii,  who  bound 
Howe,  and  several  others  on  his  behalf,  to 
appear  at  the  next  sessions. 

This  charge  against  a  man  like  Howe, 
whose  characteristic  prudence  and  quiet  spirit 
afforded 'a  double  security  for  his  innocence, 
was  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous.  It  might 
be  easfly  predicted  in  what  way  it  would<ter^ 
ndnate. 

Before  the  sessions  came  on,  some  of  the 
Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  County,  ''not  will* 
ing,"  according  to  Calamy,  ''that  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  corporations  should  be  too 
powerful,'*'  informed  the  Mayor,  "diat  they 
could  not  be  present  at  the  Sessions,  but 
desired  to  hear  the  matter  at  some  otiier  time, 
and  appointed  a  day  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
arrangement  the  Mayor  acquiesced. 

*  The  sennoiuwere  preached  on  Septemher  30th|and  October  14th| 
1660.  The  words  were^  ''Be  not  deoeiyed;  God  is  not  mocked: 
for  what  a  man  seweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth 
to  the  fleshy  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cormption :  hnt  he  that  soweth  to 
the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting*'*  It  woiil4  hfve 
required  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity,  or  a  special  genius  for  rambling 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  subject,  to  preach  sedition  and  treason  from 
such  words  as  these. 
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When  tbe  affitir  came  on,  Howe  demanded 
the  benefit  of  the  statute,*  ^^to  purge  fahnseV 
by  more  evidence  than  that  of  the '  mformers." 
The  Mayor  accordingly  administered  oath  to 
one  and  twenty  witnesses,  **  judicious  men,*' 
and  ^^  enjoined  them,  on  his  Majesty's  behalf 
to  declare  the  truth  of  the  matter/'  Their 
testimony  was  unanimous  in  Howe's  favour, 
and  h^  wasi  accordingly  discharged. 

But  the  matter,  it  appears,  did  not  rest  here. 
The  above  transaction  took  place  November 
the  14th.  On  the  24th  of  that  month,  one  of 
the  constables  summoned  the  Mayor  td  appear 
before  the  Deputy  Lieutenants,  by  a  warraiKt 
dated  exactly  ten  datys  backi  To  the  warrmit 
were  attached  five  signatures ;  those  of  four  geii*^ 
tlemen  who  had  been  at  Torrington  on  the  day 
of  Howe's  examination,  and  that  of  the  Sheriff, 
then  at  a  considerable  distance.  Not  knowing 
by  whom  the  Wiirrant  had  been  made  out,  the 
Mayor  wrote  to  the  Sheriff  to  know  the  truth; 
^t  the  same  |ime  declaring,  that  i£  his  appear- 
ance was  insisted  on,  he  would  prepare  for  it, 
'^  as  &r  as  would  conmst  with  his  office  and 
place;"  an  expr^ession  which  would  tend  to 
|)rove  the  trui^  of  Calamy's  representation,  as 
to  the  existence  of  some  petty  jealousies  be- 

«  I  of  Edwftrd  VT.  and. I.  of  EUtabetlu 
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tween  the   Corporation    Magistrates    and    the 
Deputy  Lieutenants. 

As  the  messenger  did  not  return  soon  enough, 
(there  being  only  an  interval  of  three  days  be- 
tween serving  the  warrant  and  the  time  fixed  for 
his  appearance,)  the  Mayor  sent  another  letter 
to  the  Deputy  Lieutenants.  They  summarily 
decided  the  matter  by  sending  a  party  of  horse 
to  bring  him  to  Exeter.  Having  told  him  he 
had  acted  unwarrantably  in  the  case  of  Ho^e, 
they  committed  him  to  the  Marshalsea;  com- 
pelled him  to  .pay  three  pounds  for  fees; 
and  boimd  him  over  to  appear  at  the  next 
assizes.  When  the  assizes  came  on,  the  charge 
against  Howe  was  argued  at  large  before. the 
Judge,  who,  having  heard  the  short-hand  notes 
taken  on  the  former  occasion,  said,  "  the  charge 
was  wholly  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  cleared 
him."  Whether  the  Deputy.  Lieutenants  acted 
in  this  extraordinary  manner  merely  to  humble 
^'a  Magistrate  of  the  Corporation,"  or,  which 
is  not  improbable,  with  the  hope  of  proving 
Howe  guilty,  or  from  both  these  motives,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  "  One  of  the  accusers,"  says 
Calamy,  "  soon  left  the  town,  and  was  seen  no 
more ;  and  the  other  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
was  buried  in  a  cross-road." 

But  the  spirit  of  persecution  did  not  long 
content  itself  with  such  petty  exhibitions  of 
spite  as  these.      Such    methods  were    always 
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tardy^  and  at  best  uncertain  ;  the  charges^  more- 
over, were  limited  to  political  disaffection,  were 
generally  difficult  of  proof,  and,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  often  ended  in  the  discom- 
fitiu'e  of  the  accusers.  Such  unsatisfactory, 
desultory  proceedings,  could  no  more  satisfy 
the  hungry  malice  of  party,  than  an  ounce  of 
flesh  thrice  a  day  would  satisfy  a  fasting  lion. 

They  were  speedily  abandoned,  therefore,  for 
a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  persecution ;  a 
scheme  by  which  not  only  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  disaffected  to  the  government,  but 
those  who  might  find  it  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  most  rigid  ecclesiastical 
uniformity,  would  be  infallibly  ejected  from  the 
church ;  •  or  rather  be  compelled,  imless  they 
could  first  silence  their  consciences,  to  eject 
themselves.  This  scheme  was  realized  in  that 
master-piece  of  combined  bigotry  and  folly,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity ;  which  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  (though  by  a  very  small  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,)  in  May,  1662,  and 
took  effect  on  Bartholomew-day,  August  24th, 
of  the  same  year. 

An  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to 
defend  this  act  of  oppression,  by  representing  it 
merely  as  a  righteous  retribution  for  the  seve- 
rities practised  on  the  EpiscopaUan  clergy  by 
the  Presbyterians.  To  those,  who  undertake  to 
justify  those  severities, — if,  indeed,  in  this  day 
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there  are  any  such  persons  to  be  found, — ^such 
an  argument  may^  for  aught  I  know,  be  con- 
clusive. To  those  who,  with  the  present  vnriter, 
disdain  to  be  the  apologists  of  the  excesses  of 
any  party,  and  who  refuse  to  admit  recrimina- 
tion  to  L  argument,  such  considerations  are 
of  no  force  whatever.  Tyranny  and  oppression 
will  never  want  an  adequate  excuse,  if  precedent 
can  punish  it 

When  shall  we  cease  to  act  in  this  blind  spirit 
of  partizanship,  and  no  longer  absurdly  bur- 
den ourselves  with  the  defence  of  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  our  forefathers?  When  shall  we 
learn  to  call  injustice  and  wrong  by  their  right 
names,  by  whatsoever  party  they  may  be  com- 
mitted? 

But  though  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide  on 
the  point  of  precedence  in  cruelty  between  the 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  or  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  pages  of  Walker  or  of  Calamy 
authentically  record  the  largest  portion  of  hu- 
man suffering,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that 
several  circumstances  stamp  on  the  ''Act  of 
Uniformity**  a  peculiar  character  of  bigotry  and 
foUy.  It  was  passed  at  a  comparatively  late 
period;  when  history  had  already  recorded 
some  of  her  most  impressive  lessons  on  the 
wickedness  and  inutility  of  persecution;  when 
the  principles  of  toleration  were,  in  some 
measure,  understood;   and,  what  is  still  more 
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important,  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
acted  on.  Many  of  the  points  to  which  assent^ 
and  consent  were  so  rigidly  demanded,  were 
acknowledged  by  the  imposers  to  be  in  them- 
selves indifferent.  It  did  not  come  into  oper- 
ation gradually,  but  at  once,  leaving  its  victims 
no  time  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm ;  with 
such  absurd  and  indecent  haste,  indeed,  that 
multitudes  could  not  have  had  time  even  to 
road,  much  less  calmly  investigate,  the  mat^ 
ters  to  which  their  solemn  assent  was  de- 
manded.* And  lastly,  the  execution  of  the 
law  was  timed  with  such  diaboUcal  malice,  as 
to  deprive. the  imhappy  men  who  found  cpm- 
pliance  with  it  impossible^  of  a  whole  year^d 
income;  thus  in  very  many  cases,  not  only 
securing  their  expulsion  from  the  church^i. 
but  involving  them  in  absolute  beggary. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  prove,  that  the 
gratification  of  party  malignity,  not  a  consci- 
entious regard  for, the  welfare  of  the  churchy 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
of  the  Act.  Had  the  latter  been  their  mo- 
tive, they  would  have  commiserated  the  suf- 
ferings which  they  erroneously,  thoi^ht  them-^ 
selves  compelled  to  inflict^  apd  would  havi^ 
earnestly  sought  every  expedient  of  diminish- 
ing  and  allevi£(^ting  them. 

*  Locke'fl  Works,  vol.  z.  p.  2^3,  204. 

•   •  •      .  .  ... 
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The  decision  of  Howe  is  well  known.     With 
all  his  cathoUcity  of  spirit  and  his  magnam- 
mous  disregard  of  minor  differences ;  with  all 
his  disposition  even  to  forget  many  of  those 
differences  for  the  sake  of  miity  and  peace^ 
and  to  comply  with  the  practices  of  various 
parties^  (so    long   as  it  was  mutually   admit- 
ted^ that    such  compliance  was  a  compUance 
of  charity,)  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself 
to  conform.     He  felt  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
admit,  that  certain  propositions  might  be  em- 
braced or  rejected  according    to    each  man's 
opinion  respecting  them,  and  another  solemnly 
to  subscribe  that  he  believed  that  to  be  true, 
(however  trivial    in    itself,)    which  he  never- 
theless beUeved  to  be  false;  one  thing  to  de- 
clare a  certain  practice  of  no  importance,  and 
another  to  renounce  that  liberty  of  adopting 
it  or  not,  which  ought  to  be  the  very  con- 
sequence   of  its  alleged    insignificance ;     one 
thing  to  sacrifice  even  his  preferences  (where 
conscience  did  not  forbid)  as  a  fi:ee-will  offer- 
ing on  the  altar  of  charity,   and  another  to 
surrender  them  at  the  command  of  tyranny 
and  intolerance.     Those  concessions  which  we 
willingly  make  to  charity,  we  ofi:en  and  justly 
refiise  to  make,  if  demanded  as  a  right. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  fi'om  a  conversation 
which  Howe  held  with  his  liberal-minded  and 
amiable  firiend.  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  which  will  be 
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presently  narrated,  that  even  if  he  had  had  no 
conscientious  scruples  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  his  catholicity  of 
temper  and  liberality  of  opinion  (which,  at  first 
sight,  would  appear  to  render  conformity  so 
easy)  would  have  been  sufficient  to  make  him 
hesitate.  It  was  precisely  because  he  waA  of 
so  catholic  a  spirit,  that  he  would  object  to  a 
system  of  ecclesiastical  policy  built  on  such  a 
narrow  and  exclusive  basis;  it  was  because  he 
was  so  nobly  superior  to  minor  differences, 
that  he  would  detest  that  bigotry  which 
could  so  magnify  and  aggravate  their  un- 
portance;  it  was  because  he  really  did  be- 
Le  many  opinio.^  «.d  p«cac«  inherent  to 
themselves,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
treated  as  though  they  were  not  indifferent;  it 
was  because  he  was  so  anxious  for  the  com- 
munion of  all  true  Christians,  of  whatsoever 
party,  that  he  would  mourn  to  see  the  limits 
of  church  fellowship  determined,  not  by  the 
broad,  well-defined  line  which  separates  vital 
truth  firom  destructive  error,  but  by  the  most 
frivolous  ceremonies.*    On  these  grounds,  there- 


*  It  18  tcue  that  the  ''  Act  of  Uniformity"  enjoined  many  things  of 
grave  importance ;  still,  as  ejectment  was  the  consequence  of  any  thing 
short  of  '*  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  whole  Book  of  Common 
Prayer/'  and  as  the  most  harmless  scruple  was  as  fatal  as  the  most  im- 
portant objection,  it  is  evident  that  the  bigoted  and  exclasive  spirit  of 
the  Act  is  to  be  determined  by  the  most  insignificant  of  the  matters 
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fate,  it  is  not  improbable^  that  even  if  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  had  demanded  subscriptioii 
to  no  proposition  •  which  he  £d  hot  believe 
trae,  and  compKance  with  no  practice  at  whidi 
he  would  have  scrupled,  he  would  still  have 
refused  to  conform.  If  he  had  not  objected 
for  his  own  sake,  he  would  have  done  iso  {xxt 
the  sake  of  universal  charity.  Voluntarily  to 
exclude  himself  from  free  communion  and. co- 
operation with  the  imiversal  church;  to  coop 
himself  up  within  the  pale  of  so  rigid  a  isystem 
of  uniformity;  and  to  feel  that  he  was  sanc-^ 
tioning  iSuch  a  system  by  his  compliance  and 
example, — ^to  this  his  catholic  and  charitable 
spirit  could  never  have  consented. 

On  the  day,  therefore,  on  which  the  Act  took 
effect,  Howe  preached  two  deeply  affecting  fare- 
well sermotis,  at  which,  says  Calamy,  his  audi^ 
ence  *'  were  i^U  in  tears."  Havihg  told  his  audi^ 
ence  that  '^  he  had  consulted  his  conscience^  and 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  confdc^ 
mity  fixed  by  law,*'  he  proceeded  to  give  an 
iccourit  of  the  pnncipal  reasons  of  his  conducts 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  ejected  ministei^t 
justified  their  nonconformity  on  widely  differ- 
ent grounds;  the  obstacles  which  appeared  in- 
surmountable to  one,  occasioned  no  difficulty 

which  it  rendered  imperative.  If  a  man  were  willing  to  comply  with 
every  thing  except  the  use  of  the  cross  in  haptism,  his  ejectment  wait 
sdll  inevitable. 
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at  all  to  another;  and,  as  might  be  expected 
from  theu*  diversities  of  intellect  and  education, 
of  habit  and  prejudice,  the  reasons  they  alleged 
for  their  conduct  varied  in  force  and  importr 
ance,  from  scruples*  the  most  narrow-minded 
and  childish,  to  objections  foilnded  on  th^ 
•most  scriptural  and  philosophical  principles. 
The  points  on  which  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  Howe  principally  fastened,  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Still  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  possessed  a  full  accoimt  of 
aU  his  objections.  Unfortunately,  however,  of 
the  two  sermons  preached  on  the  day  of  his 
ejectment,  not  a  syllable  remains. 

Shortly  after  his  ejectment,  occurred  the 
conversation  to  which  I  have  abready  adverted, 
between  Howe  and  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Chester.  This  excellent  man  still 
continued  to  be  a  friend  of  Howe ;  whose  eject- 
ment, indeed,  made  no  difference  whatever  ih 
his  private  intimacies.  Amongst  other  things, 
the  Doctor  said,  that  the  *'  Act  of  Uniformity  had 
had  such  consequences  as  a  httle  surprised 
him ;  in  that  while  some,  that  he  should  have 


*  It  18  never  to  be  forgotten,  however,  in  treating  this  subject,  that 
even  tuck  scruples,  if  really  conscientious,  deserve  compassion  rather 
than  ridicule ;  or  at  least,  that  if  the  scrupulosity,  which  transforms  evi- 
dent trifles  into  matters  of  grave  importance,  be  ridiculous  at  aU,  the 
pertinacity  which  makes  compliance  necessary,  in  matters  so  trifling, 
caunot  be  less  so.  • 
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thbught  much  too  stiff  and  rigid  ever  to  have 

fallen  in  with  the  establishment^  had  complied 

and  conformed;   others^  that  he  thought  had 

a  sufSicient  latitude  to  have    conformed,    had 

stood  out,  and  continued  Nonconformists.''     He 

then  hinted  to  Howe,  that  ''he  took  him  for 

one  of  the  latter  sort,  and  should  be  glad  to 

know  the  reasons  of  his  conduct."     Howe  at 

once    declared,   ''that    he    had  weighed    that 

matter  with  all  the  impartiaUty  he  was  able; 

that  he  had  not  so  slender  a  concern  for  his 

own  usefulness  and  comfort,  as  not  to  have 

been  willing  and  desirous  to  have  been  under 

the  estabhshment,  could  he  but  have  compassed 

it  with  satisfaction  to  his  conscience;    that  to 

give  a  particular  account  of  all  the  reasons  of 

his  conduct,  (which  he  was  free  to  do  without 

any    reserve,  when   a  convenient    opportunity 

offered,)  would  take  up  much  more  time  than 

they  had  to   spend    together;    that  so  many 

things  were  necessarily  to  be  touched  upon  in 

a  discourse  on  that  subject,  that  it  was  not 

possible  for  it  to  be  crowded  into  a  transient 

conversation ;    and  therefore  he  should  reserve 

it  to  a  season  when,   having  more    time,  he 

might  have  more  scope.     But  one  thing  he  could 

tell   him  with  assurance, — that  that  latitude  of 

his,  which  he  was  pleased   to  take  notice  of, 

was  so  far  from  inducing  him  to  conformity, 

that  it  was  the  very  thing  that  made  and  kept 
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him  a  Nonconformist'*  The  Doctor  then  asked 
him,  whether  it  was  the  discipline  of  the  church 
to  which  he  chiefly  objected.  Howe  replied, 
that  he  coiild  not  by  any  means  be  fond  of  a 
church,  that  in  reality  had  no  discipline  at  all, 
and  that  he  thought  that  a  very  considerable 
objection  against  the  establishment.**  The 
Doctor  then  said,  that  though  he  was  sensible 
there  was  no  time  for  lengthened  discourse  on 
the  subject,  he  should  be  glad  of  some  general 
mention  of  his  principal  objections. 

On  this  Howe  intimated,  "  that  he  could  not 
recognise,  in  the  present  constitution,  those 
noble  and  generous  principles  of  communion, 
which  he  thought  must,  sooner  or  later,  charac- 
terize every  church  of  Christ ;  that  consequently, 
when  that  flourishing  state  of  reUgion  should 
arrive,  which  he  thought  he  had  sufSicient 
warrant  from  the  word  of  God  to  expect,  a 
constitution  which  rested  on  such  an  exclu- 
sive basis  must  fall :  that,  believing  this  to  be 
the  case,  he  was  no  more  willing  to  exercise  his 
ministry  under  such  a  system,  than  he  would 
be  to  dwell  in  a  house  built  on  an  insecure 
foundation."* 


*  Of  Dr.  WilkinB,  Calamy  has  preserved  the  following  amasing 
anecdote : — 

"  This  Dr.  Wilkina  waa  ever  a  great  enemy  to  rigour  and  severity. 
When  he  was  made  a  Bishop  by  King  Charles  II.,  (which  was  not 
compassed  without  considerable   difficulty,)  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
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The  surprise  of  this  excellent  and  liberat 
minded  prelate^  at  finding  that  a  man  of  Howe% 
iatitude  and  catholicity,  should  have  scrupled 
at  the  terms  of  conformity,  has  probably  been 
felt  by  many  others.  Yet  to  dismiss  for 
a  moment  the  fact,  alreiady  insisted  on,  that 
it  was  this  very  '^latitude  and  cathoUcity," 
which  made  Howe  reluctant  to  embrace  a  sys- 
tem so  exclusive, — ^what  can  be  more  obvious, 
than  that  the  most  magnanimous  contetnpt  for 
petty  scruples,  and  the  utmost  liberality  of  tem- 
per, could  not  preserve  the  conseienfious  man 
from  ejection,  if  he  really  did  not  concur  in 
propositions,  let  the  subject-mattet  of  those 
propositions  be  ever  so  insignificant,  to  which 
'^^an  unfeigned  assent"  is  demanded.  To  lay 
little  stress  on  things  of  comparatively  Uttje 
importance,  is  the  mark  of  an  enlarged  mind ; 

foiled,  he  waited  on  the  famous  Dr.  Cosins,  Bishop  of  Dnrtuuny  among 
other  apiritoal  lords,  and  desired  his  company  at  his  consei^ratitm  dinner. 

,  Upon  this  occasion  Bishop  Cosins  entered  into  a  free  discourse  with 
him,  about  moderation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  vigorous  supporting  the 

'  ecclesiastical  constitution  on  the  other.  .  Bishop  WiBclns  franUj  tbld 
his  lordship,  that  for  his  part,  it  was  his  apprehension,  that  he  who  was 
by  many  (with  ill  nature  enough)  reflected  on  for  his  moderation,  was 
in  reality  a  better  friend  to  the  church  than  his  lordship,  Who  was  for 
rigorously  supporting  the  constitution.  Bishop  Cosins  seenUng  sur- 
prised. Bishop  Wilkins  added  this  as  the  reason  of  his  assertion :  For 
while  you,  my  lord,  said  he,  are  for  setting  the  top  on  the  piqued  end,; 
downwards,  yon  won't  be  able  to  keep  it  up  any  longer  than  you  con- 
tinue whipping  and  scourging ;  whereas  I,  says  he,  am  for  setting  the 
broad  end  downward,  and  so  it  will  stand  of  itself.  'Tis  a  pity  this 
good  Bishop  died  so  soon  as  1672,  and  did  not  live  till  the  revolution 
in  1688." 
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but  to  '^ declare"  a  solemn  ^'assent/'  and  to 
back  that  assent  by  an  equivalent  sub6crq>tion, 
to  propositions^  which,  whether  in  themselves 
important  of  not,  we  beUeve  to  be  fuUe,  would 
be  the  grossest  violation  of  conscience. 

Thus  the  apparent  paradox  of  the  worthy 
Bishop  is  susceptible  of  a  very  easy  isolution« 
Many  of  the  most  pertinacious  and  rigid  might 
readily  conform,  if  they  posse^d  a  phable  con- 
science ;  and  many  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
would  in&llibly  be  gected,  if  they  pbssessed  a 
scrupulous  one.  There  are  many,  thin^  en- 
joined in  the  '^  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  for 
example,  which  a  man  might  think  of  little 
moment,  and  the  consequence  of  such  latitude 
of  opinion  would  be,  that  he  would  allow  every 
man  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  them;  but 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  he  could  declare 
and  suhscribe  *^  on  unfeigned  assent"  to  them* 

It  has  been  often  represented,  it  is  true,  that 
the  {ilea  of  conscience  in  this  case  was  absurd 
and  ridictdQus,  inasmuch  as  th6  very  things  at 
which  conscience  hesitated^  were  '^  ihdi£fei^ent " 
or  ^^  unimportant"  But,  suppdsitig  this  true> 
could  this  reheve  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
difficulties  of  those^  who  did  not  believe  th^ 
points  on  which  they  hesitated  '^indiffer- 
ent," or  "  imimportant ;"  or  prove  that  any  otiber 
course  was  open  to  them,  than  that  which 
they    actually  took?     Let  us  just  for  a  mo- 
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ment^  and  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose 
them  so : — are  those  who  so  frequently  urge  this 
view  of  the  case,  prepared  to  aflSrm, — and  unless 
they  go  this  length,  their  reasoning  is  altogether 
illogical, — ^that  all  conscientious  objections,  re- 
specting matters  which  others  pronounce  indif- 
ferent— ^for  of  course,  as  just  stated,  the  parties 
themselves  cannot  think  them  so — ^are  at  once 
to  be  abandoned?  Suppose,  for  example,  an 
edict  had  been  issued  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  that  no  Christian  should  henceforth 
scruple  to  eat  meat  offered  to  idols — ^which  the 
Apostle  Paul  declares  indifferent  enough — ought 
the  scruples  of  those  who  stiU  conscientiously 
demurred,  to  be  at  once  renounced  ?  The 
Apostle  has  satis£u;torily  settled  the  question 
by  saying, — ^in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  of  common  sense,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  all  the  soundest  moralists, — that  to 
him  who  thinks  it  sinful,  it  is  sin.  A  really 
conscientious  objection,  though  it  should  be 
about  the  most  insignificant  thing  that  ever 
divided  the  opinions  of  mankind,  cannot  be 
dismissed  in  this  summary  way.  We  may  pity 
the  man's  fond  prejudices — we  may,  if  we  wiUi 
laugh  at  his  imbecility ;  but,  while  the  objection 
still  retains  its  force,  he  has  only  one  path  of 
conduct  open  to  him. 

It  is  very  singular,  that  the  ejected  ministers 
have  been  blamed  for  their  conduct   on  this 
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occasion^  by  the  members  of  a  churchy  two  of 
whose  most  eminent  Divines*  have  laid  down, 
with  such  force  and  clearness,  the  great  princi- 
ple— ^a  principle  which  alone  can  preserve  us 
from  the  most  inextricable  difficulties  in  the 
discussion  of  such  subjects — ^that  ^^  conscience, 
even  when  erroneous,  obliges."  For  what,  then, 
are  the  ejected  ministers  blamed,  if  their  objec- 
tions were  really  what  they  re|>resented  them 
to  be, — ^truly  conscientious  ? 

If  it  be  replied,  it  is  not  because  the  men 
revere  conscientious,  but  because,  out  of  a  fac- 
tious spirit,  they  pretended  to  be  so,  when  they 
were  not,  that  is  another  thing.  Under  such 
circujnstances,  it  is  only  left  us  to  admire  the 
penetration  of  their  accusers,  who,  it  seems, 
are  turned  '^discemers  of  spirits,"  and  to  won- 
der at  the  pertinacious  foUy  of  the*  accused, 
who  could  embrace  poverty,  degradation,  and 
ruin,  for  no  advantage  whatever!  Even  if  we 
imagine  some  few  to  have  been  idiots  enough 
to  act  thus;  to  suppose  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  ejected  ministers  were  not  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  which,  even  to  preserve 
their  dearest  interests,  they  dared  not  disregard, 
is  to  suppose  a  total  subversion  of  all  the 
principles  of  action  which   ordinarily  regulate 


*  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  *'  Ductor  Dubitantinm ;''  and  Barrow,  in  his 
beantifoi  Latin  poem,  entitled,  '*  Conscientia  erronea  obligat.'' 
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human  conduct,  on   a   scale   never  exhibited 
before  or  since. 

Some,  probably,  would  be  willing  to  admit 
that  if  the  ejected  ministers  reaUy  had  con- 
scientious objections  to  the  oaths  and  subscrip- 
tions required  of  them,  they  could  not  with 
honour  conform;  but  at  the  same  time  mi^ht 
profess  pity  and  contempt  for  understandings 
which  could  be  fettered  by  prejudices  so  weak 
and  scruples  so  frivolous.  Compassion  for  the 
imbecility  of  such  men  as  Howe  and  Baxter, 
would  at  all  events  be  a  novel  exhibition  of 
the  sentiment,  and  entitle  him  who  professed 
to  feel  it,  to  be  compassionated  in  his  turn,  for 
his  ignorance  and  presumption.  This,  how- 
ever, leads  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  point, 
which,  as  already  stated,  was  only  conceded 
for  the  sak^  of  argument.  Surely,  it  may 
justly  be  argued,  matters  to  which  siu^h  men 
objected, — men  possessing  minds  so  enlarged, 
and  knowledge  so  ample, — could  not  be  so 
utterly  indififerent  as  they  have  been  often  re- 
presented. I  have  already  said,  that  if  they 
had  been  in  themselves  indifferent,  it  would 
little  matter  as  far  as  the  question  of  conscience 
and  duty  is  concerned ;  what  I  fiirther  insist 
on  *is>  that>  considering  the  character  of  the 
men,  it  is  eminently  improbable  that  they 
should  have  been  so. 

When  it  is  urged  that  the  ejected  ministers 
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were  needlessly  acrupulous  about  things  "in-* 
diflferent  or  insignificant;"  it  is  often  forgotten 
that  the  o^ths,  subscriptions,  and  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  demanded  of  them  extended 
to  a  great  variety  of  matters,  which  differed  by 
every  conceivable  degree  of  importance.  Some 
of  them^  it  is  true,  were  "indifferent"  enough, 
and  the  scruples  they  excited  may  perhaps 
surprise  us:  but  others  involved  considerations 
of  such  magnitude,  that  they  might  well  ex- 
ercise the  most  enlarged  understanding  and 
perplex  the  most  enlightened  conscience. 
There  were  not  only  cobwebs  to  catch  insects, 
but  nets,  in  the  meshes  of  which  even  the  no- 
blest animals  might  struggle  in  vain. 

This  led,  as  already  stated  and  as  might  be 
expected,  to  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
grounds  on  which  the  ejected  ministers  justi- 
fied their  nonconformity.  The  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  of  those  grounds  could  not  be 
determined  merely  by  the  fact  of  nonconfor- 
mity; since  the  "Act  of  Uniformity"  (resem- 
bling the  divine  law  in  one  point  at  least) 
made  "him  who  was  guilty  in  one  point  guilty 
in  aUr  A  separate  examination  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  the  several  parties  can  alone  decide 
this  question,  and  to  represent  the  men  'm 
general  as  needlessly  and  frivolously  scrupulous, 
because  some  were  so,  is  grossly  unfair. 

What,  then,  were  the  pcnnts  required  by  the. 
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*'Act  of  Uniformity r  It  required  "unfeigned 
assent  and  consent"  to  all  and  every  thing 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England;  together  with  the 
Psalter,  and  the  form  or  manner  of  making, 
ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  to  all  which  was  appended,  corres- 
ponding subscriptions.  It  required  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  and  subjection  to  their 
ordinary,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church ; 
it  required  them  to  take  the  oaths  of  abjura- 
tion and  supremacy;  it  also  required  that  they 
should  be  re-ordained,  if  never  episcopally  or- 
dained before. 

Whether  it  was  reasonable  to  demand  com- 
pUance  with  all  these  requisitions,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  pretend  to  decide;  but  that  many 
of  them  respected  no  ''insignificant"  or  ''tri- 
fling" matters,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

But  even  supposing  an  individual  to  have  no 
specific  objections  to  any  of  the  above  requi- 
sitions; supposing  he  merely  took  his  ground 
on  the  score  of  some  matters  of  ceremonial, 
which  he  himself  acknowledged  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  " indifferent ,*  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  might  not  justify  his  nonconformity 
on  grounds  which,  whether  really  sound  or  un- 
sound, cannot  at  all  events  be  deemed  frivolous. 
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For  example,  he  might  contend,  that  it  was  not 
the  things  themselves,  but  the  general  principle 
involved  in  compliance,  and  the  consequences 
necessarily  flowing  from  the  admission  of  that 
principle,  which  in  his  opinion  justified  opposi- 
tion. 

If  any  believed,  for  instance,  (as  many 
did,)  that  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  of 
purely  human  origin,  and  for  which,  by  the 
confession  of  all  parties,  there  is  no  inevit- 
able necessity,*  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
into  pubhc  worship^  or,  that  things,  which  are 
in  their  own  nature  "indifferent/'  should  be 
left  to  every  man's  judgment  and  conscience, — 
to  them  it  was  not  a  matter  of  ''indifference" 
whether  they  proceeded  to  sanction  a  prin^ 
ciple  which  would  serve  to  justify  the  most  ex- 
tensive innovations  in  matters  of  ceremonial, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "indifferent," 
or  were  left  undetermined  by  Scripture,  It  is 
very  possible  that  many  things  may  be  confess- 
edly "indifferent"  in  their  own  nature,  which 

*  This  was  the  case,  be  it  recollected,  with  the  matters  of  ceremonial 
ivhich  were  objected  to^^-^Nerertheless,  the  bulk  of  tiic  ^ected  ministers 
did  not  wish  that  such  things  should  be  prohibited  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  that  their  obsenrance  should  not  be  made  compulsory.  They 
would  have  been  satisfied,  if  etery  man  had  been  allowed  to  use  his 
own  liberty  in  such  matters.  Whether  the  men  who  pleaded  for  such 
reasonable  latitude,  or  the  then  rulers  of  the  church  (who,  CTen  to 
prevent  a  great  schism,  refused  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  ceremonies 
which  they  themselves  in  ^e  same  breath  confessed  W6re  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,)  were  the  more  absurdly  pertinacious,  let  posterity 
judge. 

L 
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can  no  longer  be  considered  so,  the  monient 
it  is  demanded  that  we  should  act  as  though 
they  were  not.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  the 
value  of  the  concession  that  determines  the 
controversy,  but  the  principle  involved  in  it» 

Once  more:  even  if  the  ejected  ministers 
had  conceded  all  the  matters  to  which  they 
objected,  in  the  Common  Prayer,  to  be  in  them- 
selves "indifferent,"  yet,  as  public  function- 
aries, they  might  not  think  it  "indifferent," 
whether  they  had  the  power  of  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  scruples  of  those  among  their 
audience  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  same 
latitude  of  opinion,  or  were  to  restrict  the 
benefit  of  their  labours  to  those  only  who  on 
such  matters  thought  with  themselves.  For 
example,  a  minister  might  think  it  very  ^'  indif- 
ferent** whether  he  used  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism  or  not,  but  he  might  not  think  it 
indifferent  whether  he  was  to  exclude  those 
from  that  rite  altogether,  who  had  conscien- 
tious objections  to  the  accompanying  cere- 
monial. 

If  any  one  will  candidly  weigh  the  preceding 
observations,  I  cannot  but  think  he  will  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  neither  were  all  the 
matters  imposed  on  the  ejected  ministers,  in- 
different or  unimportant  in  themselves;  nor, 
if  they  had  all  been  so,  was  it  "indifferent,'' 
whether  they  conformed  or  not;  that,  on  the 
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contrary,  there  was  abundantly  sufficient  to 
justify  hesitation  without  supposing  the  objec- 
tors to  be  either  over-scrupulous  foofe  or  fac- 
tious hypocrites. 

But  if  the  matters  about  which  the  ejected 
ministers  scrupled  were,  indeed,  so  '*  indifferent," 
(and  it  is  those  who  imposed  them,  who  mosit 
loudly  declared  they  were  so,)  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  more  wise 
and  more  Christian,  not  to  demand  compliance  at 
all.  This  is  an  argument  which  tells  both  ways> 
or  rather,  which  tells  much  more  powerfully 
one  way  than  the  other ;  since  it  is  much  more 
easy  for  one  party  to  refrain  from  imposing  a 
condition  which  they  proclaim  to  be  indifferent, 
or,  at  all  events,  which  they  cannot  say  they  are 
consdentityusly  obliged  to  impose,  than  for  those 
to  comply  with  it,  who  declare  they  consdentiously 
believe  it  not  to  be  *'  indifferent ;"  or  who,  if  they 
believe  it  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  have,  on 
other  and  more  general  grounds,  conscientious 
objections  to  compliance.  If,  indeed,  the  framers 
of  the  "Act  of  Uniformity"  had  declared  that 
they  were  conscientiously  obliged  to  impose  thooe 
terms 'with  which  the  ejected  ministers  could 
not  conscientiously  coinply,  the  argument  would 
have  been  equal  on  both  sides.  Under  such 
circumstances,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  true 
that  ''an  erroneous  conscience  obliges,''  none 
could  blame,  however  all  might  lament,  the  con- 

L  2 
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duct  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Act  of  Uniforraity." 
But  until  such  a  plea  (never  yet  heard  of)  is 
advanced^  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider 
it.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  difficult  even  for 
their  most  imscrupulous  partisan  to  listen  to  such 
aplea^  without  laughter.  To  be  told  that  the- 
licentious  Charles,  and  his  profligate  advisers, 
or  even  that  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  and  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  were,  like  the  ejected  ministers, 
troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience ;  and  that 
these  were  so  strong  as  to  compel  them  .  to 
render  siich  things  as  the  cross  in  baptism, 
kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and  the  use  of  the 
ring  in  marriage,  obligatory,  would  be  enough 
to  discompose  the  gravity  of  the  gravest  his- 
torian. Yet  this  alone  would,  be  an  adeqttate 
defence.  If  both  parties  had  been  equally  .in- 
fected with  the  same  troublesome  disease  of 
conscience,  nothing  could  be  said,  but  that 
the  one  was  compelled  to  impose  conditions 
which  the  other  must  continue  to  reject.  Until 
such  a  plea  is  admitted,  however,  or  at  least 
pretended,  it  will  be  reasonably  (maintained^  that 
the  more  *' indifferent"  the  matters  the  church 
-imposed,  the  more  imperative  was  tiie  duty. not 
to  impose  them.  To  relax  needless  rigour  on 
the ,  one  side,  was,  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
easy;  compliance  on  the  other,  impossible..^  n^ 
It  is  often  said,  indeed,  that  all'  churches  mtist 
have  some  terms  of  communion. '  True;  but  if 
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it  really  wishes  to  render  its  pale  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible^ in  other  words,  to  exclude  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  real  Christians,  it  wiU  take 
care  to  ini^st  on  nothing  as  necessary  to  admis-* 
sion,  but  what  the  Scripture  declares  to  be  so ; 
or  if  it  deems  itself  obliged  to  decide  on  some 
lesser  matters,  which  Scripture  leaves  undeter- 
mined, it  will  take  care  that  they  shall  be  as 
few  as  possible.  The  question  is,  were  these 
the  principles  by  which  the  framers  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  were  actuated  ?  If  not,  and  it 
seems  nearer  the  truth  to  suppose  that  their 
object  was  the  very  reverse,*  it  is  no  argu- 
ment to  say,  that  every  church  must  have 
some  terms  of  admission  and  communion ;  be- 
cause, though  this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow 
that  any  church  is  justified  in  multiplying  them 
confessedly  beyond  necessity ;  in  other  words,  in 
imposing  any  which  itself  is  compelled  to  admit 
it  is  not  conscientiously  obliged  to  impose,  on 

*  There  seems  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  main  object  of  the 
authors  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  was  the  exclotion  of  the  Presbyterian 
plergy,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  the  strictness  with  which  it 
was  framed.  The  language  of  Sheldon,  of  whom  Burnet  says,  that  he 
seemed  not  to  have  any  clear  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all;  and  that  he 
spoke  of  it  most  commonly,  as  of  an  **  engine  of  government  and  a 
matter  of  policy,''  is  well  known.  When  Lord  Manchester  remarked  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  uniformity  were  so  rigid  that 
the  ministers  would  not  comply  with  them,  Sheldon  replied,  ''  I  am 
afinid  they  will." 

Thus  to  gratify '  party-spirit,  the  church  lost  nearly  two  thousand 
Ministers,  many  of  whom  ranked  amongst  the  most  pious,  diligent,  and. 
exemplary  of  her  Clergy, 
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those  who>  at  the  same  time^  are  conscientiously 
obliged  to  reject  them. 

Btit  though  Howe  was  an  getted  mitaister, 
he  could  not  consent  to  be  a  sUenced  one*  He 
still  continued  in  Devonshire,  Availing  hhnself 
of  every  opportunity  of  preaching  in  private 
houses  those  truths,  which  he  was  no  loi^r 
permitted  to  proclaim  in  public.  Such  cob- 
duct,  as  may  be  supposed,  soon  brought  him 
into  trouble. 

Having  preached  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  had  been  visiting  for  a  few 
days,  he  found  on  returning  home  that  aai 
officer  from  the  Bishop's  court  had  been  to 
apprehend  him,  and  not  finding  him,  had  given 
notice  that  citations  wtsre  oiit  against  both 
Howfe  and  his  friend.* 

With  characteristic  promptitude,  Howe  the 
next  mohiing  repaired  to  Exeter.  While  istand- 
ing  before  the  gate  of  the  inn  at  which  he  had 
put  up  his  horse,  and  anxiously  pondering  the 
course  which  it  would  be  best  for  him  to 
pursue,  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  whom  he 
was  well  knoym,  came  past;  and  recognising 
Howe,    asked    him,    ''what    he    did    there?*' 


*  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  at  this  time  was  no  otiier  than  Dr.  Seth  Ward^ 
whose  cause  Howe  had  so  effectually  pleaded  before  Cromwell.  Though 
Dr.  Ward  afterwards  unrelentingly  enforced  the  severe  laws  against  the 
Nonconformists,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  he  manifested  on  this  occa- 
sion a  grateful  sense  of  Howe's  former  kindness. 
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"  Pray, .  Sir,"  replied  Howe,  "  what  have  I 
done  that  I  m^y  not  be  here?"  His  fiien4 
informed  him  that  a  process  was  out  gainst 
him,  and  th9t  being  so  well  known,  he 
would  find  the  utmost  vigilance  necessary  to 
seeing  himself  from  being,  apprehended.  He 
then  askied  Howe,  *^  whether  he  would  not  wait 
on  the  Bishop?"  Howe,  who  wished  not  to 
appear  too  solicitous  about  the  matter,  and  yet 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  th^  charges 
of  the  court,  without  seeming  to  haf  ^  spxight 
it,  replied,  ''  that  he  had  no  intention  of  doing 
so,  unless  his  lordship,  hearing  of  his  being 
in  the  city,  should  invite  him."  His  good-na- 
tured friend  instantly  took  this  hint^  and  en- 
gaged,* if  Howe  would  wait  in  the  mean  time 
at  the  inn,  to  let  his  lordship  hear  of  his 
being  in  the  city  in  a  very  short  time.  He 
accordingly  set  off  for  the  Bishop's  residence, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  to  Howe  with 
title  intelligence  that  the  Bishop  would  be  glad 
to  see  him. 

When  Howe  was  introduced,  his  lordship 
received  him  with .  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
treatied  him  as  an  old  acquaintance.  He  soon, 
however,  began  to  use  the  freedom  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  by  expostulating  with  him  on 
his  nonconformity.  Like  Bishop  Wilkins,  he 
asked  him  his  reasom.  Howe  replied,  that 
without  ta^ng  his  lordship's  patience  beyond  all 
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decency^  he  could  not  give  such  an  account 
of  his  objections  as  justice  to  himself  requiiied» 
The  Bishop  then  requested  him  to  mieiition 
any  one  of  the  points  at  which  he  sorupled. 
On  this  Howe  specified  re-ordination.  "Pray^ 
Sir^"*  said  the  Bishop^  ''what  hurt  is  there  in 
being  twice  ordained?"  ^* Hurt,  my  Lord,'* 
rejoined  Howe^  ''it  hurts  my  understanding; 
the  thought  is  shocking;  it  is  an  absurdity; 
since  nothing  can  have  two  beginnings.  I  am 
sure  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  am  ready 
to  debate  that  matter  with  your  lordidup,  if 
your  lordship  pleases ;  but  I  cannot  begin  again 
to  be  a  minister."  The  Bishop  then  dismissed 
him  with  strong  expressions  of  regard,  assuring 
him — ^and  it  must  have  required  no  slight  in^ 
tegrity  to  resist  such  offers — ^that  if  he  would 
conform,  he  might  have  considerable  prefer- 
ments. Howe  then  took  his  leave;  and,  as 
the  Bishop  said  nothing  of  the  process  that 
was  out  against  him,  his  visitor,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  also  abstained 
from  all  allusion  to  the  subject;  wisely  con- 
cluding, that  if  the  Bishop  intended  to  proceed 
against  him,  he  would  hardly  have  failed,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  mention  it.  The  event 
justified  his  inference ;  as  neither  he  nor  •  his 
friend  heard  any  thing  more  about  the  pro- 
cess. 

In  1665,  the  parliament  assembled  at  Oxford 
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jpassed  an  act,  by  which  the  Nonconformist 
ministers  were  called  upon  to  9wear  that  it  was 
not  lawfiil,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to 
take  arms  against  the  king;  that  they  ab- 
horred the  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms 
by  his  authority  against  his  person,  or  against 
those  commissioned  by  him,  in  pursuance  of 
such  commission ;  and  that  they  would  not 
at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  the 
government,  either  in  Church  or  State.* 

The  Nonconformist  ministers,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
about  the  propriety  of  taking  this  oath.  At 
length  about  twenty,  amongst  whom  was  Dr. 
Bates,  took  it,  in  London ;  f  about  twelve, 
amongst  whom  was  Howe,  in  Devonshire  ;§ 
and  a  few  in  Dorsetshire. 

*  The  hard  penalty  attached  to  a  refusal  to  take  this  oath  was,  **  not 
being  allowed,  except  on  the  high  road,  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
city,  or  corporation,  or  any  place  that  sent  burgesses  to  pariiament,  or 
Ipy  pboewhere  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached,  aince  the  Act 
of  ObUvion/' 

f  The  principal  thing'  which  satisfied  those  of  the  Nonconformist 
ndnisters  who  took  the  oath,  was  the  declaratioa  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgman,  that  by  endeawimri  to  change  the  government  was  meant  un- 
lawful  endeavour*.  The  pressure  of  the  act  was  so  severe,  that  its  vic- 
tims were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  honourable  method  of  taking 
the  oath  on  which  exemption  from  its  peaaltiet  depended! 

§  The  names  of  those  who  took  the  oath  in  Devonshire,  (as  Calamy 
ascertained  from  a  manuscript  of  a  Mr.  Quick,)  were  John  Howe,  Hum- 
phrey Saunders,  Gunnery,  Mortimer,  Parre,  Francis  Whiddon,  Fairant, 
Wilkins,  Binmore,  Barry,  Cleveland,  and  Baily.  The  last  two  took  it 
before  the  act  came  into  force ;  the  others,  afterwards,  at  the  county 
sessions. 
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On  this  occasidn>  Howe  made  the  following 
candid  ahd  explicit  declaration  of  the  prii|Ci- 
pies  on  which  he  took  the  oath  in  question. 
Nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  from  his 
nature^  than  to  avail  himself  of  any  ambiguity 
of  expression  in  the  terms  of  the  oath>  or  of 
any  evasive  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  In 
his  esthnation,  such  conduct  would  be  fruud 
of  the  most  iniquitous  description.  The  sophis- 
tical casuistry,  by  which  such  practices  have 
sometimes  been  defended,  is  with  great  bretity, 
but  great  clearness,  exposed  in  this  declara- 
tion;, and,  indeed,  as  Calamy  truly  observes> 
'^it  states  the  nuutter  of  oaths  in  general^ 
as  judiciously  and  fiilly  as  can  well  be  supposed 
or  imaged  in  so  narrow  a  compass." 

*'  1.  My  swearing  is  my  act  2,  The  obliga- 
tion I  hereby  contract  is  voluntary.  3.  Swear- 
ing in  a  form  of  words  prescribed  by  another, 
I  adopt  those  words,  and  make  them  my  own. 
4.  Being  now  so  adopted,  their  first  use  is  to 
express  the  true  sense  of  my  heart,  touching 
the  matter  about  which  I  swear.  5.  Their  next 
use,  as  they  have  now  the  form  of  an  oath,  is  to 
assure  him  or  them  who  duly  require  it  from 
me,  that  what  I  express  by  them  is  the  true 
sense  of  my  heart.  6.  'Tis  repugnant  to  both 
those  ends,  that  they  should  be  construed  (as 
now  used  by  me)  to  signify  another  thing  than 
what  I  sincerely  intend  to  make  known  by  them. 
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7.  If  the  words  be  of  dubious  s%nifi€ation> 
capable  of  more  senses  than  one^  I  ought  not 
to  hide  the  sense  in  which  I  take  theib^  but 
declare  it,  lest  I  deceive  them  whom  I  should 
satisfy*  8.  That  declaration  I  ought  to  make, 
if  I  have  opportunity,  to  them  Whose  satisfaction 
is  primarily  intended  by  tiie  oath;  if  not,  to 
them  whom  they  intrust  aiid  employ.  9.  This 
declared  sense  must  be  such  as  the  words  will 
fairly  bear,  without  force  or  yiolence." 

Wheti  Howe  and  the  others  appeared  in 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath,  one 
of  their  number  made  the  following  declaration 
of  what  they  conJcewed  its  tenour  ahd  import.  . 

''  I  confess  I  have  had  some  doubts  .coAoemr 
ing  this  oath;  but  imderstanditig,  partly  by 
ctiscourse  about  it  with  some  who  concurred 
in  makmg  of  the  law>  and  partly  by  considentr 
tipn  oi  the  law  itself,  and  6ther  lawb>  that  the 
oath  hath  no  Other  meaning  or  end,  than  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King's  Majesty,,  and 
hid  authority,  wh^her  in  his  person  or  cf>m- 
missioners,  and  ike  government  in  ChUrch  and 
State,  from  being  shaken  6x  subverted,  by  any 
unpeaceable  or  seditious  endeavours,  out  of  ma 
place  and  calling,  I  am  abimdantly  satisfied  to 
.tender  myself  to  this  honourable  court,  for  the 
taking  of  it" 

To  this  declaration,  which  prevented  all  pos- 
sibility of  pretence    that  the   oath  had   been 
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evasively  dealt  with,  the  court  made  no  objec- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the  oath  wad 
administered.* 

Calamy  says,  he  had  been  told  that  in  this 
year  (1665)  "  Howe  was  imprisoned  for  two 
months,  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas-^f*  That 
his  father-in-law,  George  Hughes,  and  'his 
brother-in-law,  Obadiah  Hughes,  had  recently 
been  imprisoned  there,  and  for  a  much  longer 
period,  is  certain.  On  what  grounds  he  isupposes 
Howe  himself  to  have  been  thus  hardly  dealt 
with,  I  know  not.  The  name  of  his  informant, 
and  the  reasons  for  which  he  gave  credit  to 
the-  information,  he  has  totally  neglected  to 
niention.  As  he  admits,  however,  that  he  knew 
''  nothing  of  the  occasion  of  this  imprisonment ; 
or  of  what  was  alleged  to  justify  it ;  or  in  what 
way  Howe  obtained  deliverance;"  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  information  wag  correct-    ■ 

That  Howe,  about  this  time,  had  been  called 
to  sustain  some  severe  affliction  is  hideed  evident 
from  an  affecting  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his 
bfother-in-law,  Obadiah  Hi]ghes,  shortly  after 
that  gentleman  and  his  aged  father  had  been 
i^t  at  liberty.     Part  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

*  Two  of  them,  Fairant  and  Wilkins,  took  it  with  tliis  limitation ; 
**  so  far  as  the  laws  of  man  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ;'^  a.  limit- 
ation which  does  not  seem  to  haye  awakened  any  suspicions  in  those 
who  imposed  it.  No  wonder;  much  stranger  things  were  thought 
**  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  God"  in  those  days. 

t  Near  Plymouth. 
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*'  Blessed  be  God,  that  we  can  have,  and 
hear  of,  each  other's  occasions  of  thanksgiving; 
that  we  may  join  praises  as  well  as  prayers, 
whoch  I  hope  is  done  daily  for  one  another. 
Nearer  approaches,  and  constant  adherence  to 
(Jod,  with  the  improvement  of  our  interest  in 
each  other's  heart,  must  compensate  (and  I  hope 
will  abnndantly)  the  unkindness  and  instability 
of  a  surly  treacherous  world,  that  we  see  still 
retains  its  wayward  temper,  and  grows  more 
peevish  as  it  grows  older,  and  more  ing^ious 
m  inventing  ways  to  torment  whom  it  disaffects^ 
It  was,  it  seems,  not  enough  to  kill  by  one 
single  death,  but  when  that  was  almost  done, 
to  give  leave  and  time  to  respire,  to  live  again, 
at  least  in  hope,  that  it  might  have  the  renewed 
pleasure  of  putting  us  to  a  further  pain  and  tor* 
tore  in  dying  once  more.  Spite  is  natural  to 
her..  AU  her  kindness  is  an  artificial  disguise; 
a  device  to  promote  and  serve  the  design  of 
the  former  with  the  more  efficacious  and  pierc<- 
ing  malignity.  But  patience  will  elude  the 
des^,  and  blunt  its  sharpest 'edge.,  Jt  is.  per- 
fectly defeated  when  nothing  is  expected  from 
it  but  mischief;  fqr  then  thn  worst  -  it  cmi 
threaten  finds  us  provided,  and  the  best  it  can 
promise,  incredulous,  and  not  apt  to  be  imposed 
upon.  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair  and 
grow  hopeless,  when  it  finds  that  the  more  it 
goes  about  to  mock  and  vex  us,  the  more  it 
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teaches  and  instructs  us;  and  that  as  it  is 
wickeder,  we  are  wiser.  If  we  cannot,  God  will 
outwit  it,  and  carry  us,  I  trust,  safe  through,  to 
a  better  world,  upon  which  we  may  terminate 
hopes  that  will  never  make  us  ashamed." 

The  expressions  in  this  letter,  however,  by 
no  means  warrant  us  to  conclude,  that  Howe 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  rough  treat- 
ment as  the  relatives  with  whom  he  thus  con- 
doles. Unhappily,  the  afflictions  of  an  ejected 
minister  were  too  various,  sprang  from  too 
many  sources,  to  sanction  such  a  hasty  infer- 
ence. Degrading  and  painfid  as  imprison- 
ment might  be,  it  was  not  the  worst  that  could 
befal  him.  He  was  often  called  to  endure 
trials  far  more  severe ;  trials,  compared  to  which 
the  most  protracted  imprisonment  was  light  and 
trivial.  To  wander  forth  with  his  family,  (as 
was  the  lot  of  many  of  them,)  without  a  home, 
or  to  sit  over  a  desolate  hearth,  and  listen  to  the 
cry  of  his  famishing  children, — ^these  were  the 
severest  trials  of  an  "  ejected  minister." 

Indeed,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  perse- 
cutions with  which  the  various  parties  of  Pro- 
testants have,  at  different  periods,  assailed  each 
other,  a  very  painftd  reflection  can  hardly  fail 
to  suggest  itself.  Though  the  spirit  of  persecu^ 
tion  has  been  less  blood-thirsty  and  unsparing 
amongst  those  parties  than  under  the  papal  do- 
mination, and  therefore  less  detestable,  ite  com- 
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parative  lenience  and  moderation  of  purpose, 
must  often  have  occasioned  (quite  undesign^y 
it  is  admitted)  more  suiFering  than  would  have 
resulted  from  a  more  summary  and  less  scru- 
pulous cruelty.  The  brief  horrors  of  the  stake 
— the  momentary  pang  which  at  once  dismissed 
the  weary  spirit  to  its  everlasting  rest,  would 
often  have  been  gladly  preferred  to  that  slow, 
protracted  torture,  which  was  inflicted  on  many 
of  the  soifferers  for  religion  during  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  privations  and  sorrows  of  those  who 
were  more  dear  to  them  than  their  own  lives, 
the  sordid  wants  by  which  they  were  oppressed, 
the  contempt  and  scorn  with  which  they  were 
treated,  the  intense  solicitude,  the  perpetual 
suspicion  Which  must  have  poisoned  their  peace 
by  day,  and  haunted  their  sleep  by  night,  must 
have  wnmg  with  anguish  many  a  heart,  which 
would  not  have  faltered  at  the  stake.  Martyr-r 
dom  might  have  been  borne,  nay,  in  many 
instances,  would  have  been  most  welcome ;  but 
long  years  of  penury  and  destitution,  with  the 
maddening  spectacle  of  a  starving  family,^ — 
these  must  have  been  worse  than  many  mar- 
t3n:doms. 

Whatever  the  sorrows  or  suflPerings  to  which 
Howe  alludes  in  the  above  letter,  it  is  plain  he 
had  well  learned  how  to  bear  them ;  or  rather, 
to  convert  them  into  sources  of  instruction  and 
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improvement.  Every  line  of  it  breathes  the 
serenest  resignation,  and  the  loftiest  and  most 
unbroken  spirit  of  hope,  patience,  and  superi- 
ority  to  the  world.  Who  but  must  read  it  with 
delight  ? 

For  several  years  Howe  continued  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  fugitive  and  wanderer;  staying  now 
with  one  friend,  now  with  another;  literally 
"preaching  from  house  to  house,"  and  pro- 
curing a  precarious  and  slender  subsistence  by 
performing  any  service,  however  humble,  of 
which  he  was  capable.  His  bitter  recollections 
of  this  period  of  his  life,  seem  to  have  suggest- 
ed that  brief  but  vivid  description  which  he 
gave,  of  the  condition  of  the  ejected  minis- 
ters, in  a  document  published  nearly  forty  years 
after.  "  Many  of  them,"  said  he,  ''  live  upon 
charity ;  some  of  them  with  difficulty  getting, 
and  others  (educated  to  modesty)  with  greater 
difficulty  begging,  their  bread." 

At  length,  impelled  in  all  probability  by  ne- 
cessity, he  published  his  justly  celebrated  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  The  Blessedness  of  the  Right- 
eous." It  was  published  in  1668,  and  seems 
to  have  met  with  all  the  success  it  so  well 
deserved.*  It  was  the  substance  of  sermons 
preached  during   his  residence  at  Great   Tor- 

*  This,  it  appears,  was  not  his  eartiest  production ;  in  1660  he  pub- 
lished the  feermon  entitled,  "  Man's  Creation  in  a  Holy  but  Mutable 
State/'     It  was  inserted  in  the  *'  Morning  Ezerdses  Methodiied/' 
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rington. — Some  time  during  this  year,  it  appears 
Howe  was  at  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.* 

All  remarks  of  a  critical  nature  upon  Howe's 
works  will  be  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  vo- 
lume. The  preface  to  "  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous/'  however,  is  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  author — ^breathes  such  a  noble 
and  catholic  spirit — evinces  a  mind  so  deeply 
intent  on  the  great  realities  of  religion — ^and 
displays  such  magnanimity,  and  elevation  of 
feeling,  that  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  in- 
serting the  greater  part  of  it.  It  convejrs  to 
us,  indeed,  a  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more 
impressive  idea  of  the  author,  than  the  most 
elaborate  efforts  of  even  the  ablest  biographer. 
Nor  is  this  ''Preface**  destitute  of  other,  though, 
it  will  be  admitted,  inferior  claims  to  attention. 
Viewed  simply  as  a  piece  of  composition,  its 
merits  are  of  no  mean  order.  The  masculine 
thought  which  pervades  it,  the  striking  illus- 
trations with  which  it  is  enlivened,  and  even 
its  occasional  felicities  of  expression  and  of  style, 
(not  often  met  with  in  the  writings  of  our 
author,)  render  it  well  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal.    He  says : — 

''  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous,  that  the  world 
should  know  the  history  of  the  conception  of 
this  treatise.     If  there  be  any  thing  that  shall 

*  Lifo  of  Rey.  Joseph  AUeine,  page  96. 
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recompense  the  pains  of  such  as  may  think  fit 
to  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  perusing  it,  in 
the  work  itself,  I  should  yet  think  it  too  much 
an  undervaluing  of  them,  if  I.  did  reckon  the 
minuter  circumstances  relating  thereto  fifr  matter 
for  their  ^itortainment.  Nor  am  I  more  con- 
cerned to  have  it  known  what  were  the  induce- 
ments to  the  publication  of  it  Earnest  prote&r 
tations  and  remonstrances  of  our  good  intentions 
in  such  undertakings,  as  they  leave  men  stiU  at 
liberty  to  believe  or  doubt  at  their  pleasure,  so 
tiiey  gain  us  little  if  they  be  believed.  It  is.  no 
easy  matter  to  carry  one,  even,  constant  tenour 
of  qpirit  through  a  work  of  time.  Nor  is  it 
more  easy  to  pass  a  settled,  invariable  judgment 
concerning  so  variable  a  subject ;  when  a  heart 
that  may  seem  wholly  framed  and  set  for  God 
this  hour,  shall  look  so  quite  like  another  thing 
the  next,  and  change  figures  and  postures  almost 
as  often  as  it  doth  thoughts.  And  if  a  man 
should  be  mistaken  in  judging  himself,  it  would 
httle  mend  tibe  matter  to  have  deceived  others 
also  into  a  good  opinion  of  him»  But  if  he  can 
approve  himself  to  God  in  the  {Simplicity  of  an 
honest  and  undeceived  heart,  the  peace  that 
ensues  is  a  secret  between  God  and  him. 
'  They  are  theatre  enough  to  one  another,'  *  as 
one  said  to  his  friaid.    'Tis  an  ^iclosed  pleasure : 
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a  joy  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermeddle 
with. 

''  'Tis  therefore  any  man's  concernment  herein 
rather  to  satisfy  himself  than  the  world;  and 
the  world's,  rather  to  understand  the  design  of 
the  work  than  the  author ;  and  whither  it  tends, 
rather  than  whereto  he  meant  it.  And  'tis 
obvious  enough,  to  what  good  purposes  dis- 
courses of  this  nature  may  serve.  This  is,  in 
the  design  of  it,  wholly  practical;  hath  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  disputation.  If  there  be 
any  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  a  private, 
divided  interest,  or  who  place  the  siun  of  their 
religion  in  an  inconsiderable  and  doubtfiil  opi- 
nion, it  doth  not  unhallow  their  altars,  nor  offer 
any  affront  to  their  idol.  It  intends  no  quarrel 
to  any  contending,  angry  party;  but  deals  upon 
things  in  the  substance  whereof  Ghristiatis  are 
at  a  professed  agreement,  and  hath  therefore 
the  greater  probability  of  doing  good  to  some, 
without  the  oflffence  of  any.  'Tis  indeed  equally 
matter  of  complaint  and  wonder,  that  men  can 
find  so  much  leisure  to  divert  from  such  things, 
wherein  there  is  so  much  both  of  importance 
and  pleasure,  unto  (what  one  would  think  should 
have  little  of  temptation  or  allurement  in  it) 
contentious  jangling.  It  might,  rather,  be 
thought  its  visible  fiidts  and  tendencies  should 
render  it  the  most  dreadful  thing  to  every 
serious    beholder.      What    tragedies    hath    it 

m2 
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wrought  in  the  Christian  church!  Into  how 
weak  and  languishing  a  condition  hath  it  brought 
the  religion  of  professed  Christians!  Hence 
have  risen  the  intemperate,  preternatural  heats 
and  angers  that  have  spent  its  strength  and 
spirits,  and  make  it  look  with  so  meagre  and 
pale  a  face.  We  have  had  a  greater  mind  to 
dispute  than  live ;  and  to  contend  about  what 
we  know  not,  than  to  practise  the  far  greater 
things  we  know,  and  which  more  directly  tend 
to  nourish  and  maintain  the  Divine  Ufe.  The 
author  of  that  ingenious  sentence,*  (whoever 
he  were,)  hath  fitly  expressed  what  is  the 
noisome  product  of  the  itch  of  disputing.  It 
hath  begot  the  ulcerous  tumours  which,  besides 
their  own  offensive  soreness,  drain  the  body, 
and  turn  what  should  nourish  that,  into  nutri- 
ment to  themselves.  And  its  effects  are  not 
more  grievous  than  the  pleasures  which  it  affects 
and  pursues  are  uncouth  and  imnatural: — ^the 
rough  touch  of  an  ungentle  hand.  That  only 
.  pleases  which  exasperates,  (as  the  moralist  aptly 
expresses  some  like  disaffection  of  diseased 
minds.f )  Toil  and  vexation  is  their  only  deUght 
What  to  a  sotmd  spirit  would  be  a  pain,  is  to 


*  PnuituB  digputandi  scabies  Ecclesise. 
t  Ut  nlcera  quedam  nodturas  manus  appetunt  et  tactn  gaudent,  et 
fsedam  corporum  scabiem  delectat  quicquid   exasperat :    Non  aliter 
dixerim  bis  mentibu8  in  qitas  voluptates  Telat  mala  nlcera  erap^mnt 
Tdaptati  esse  laborem,  yentionemqtte.^-Sen.  de  TranquiUitate  Animi. 
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these  a  pleasure.  Which  is,  indeed,  the  triumph 
of  the  disease,  that  it  adds  unto  torment,  re- 
proach and  mockery,  and  imposes  upon  men 
by  so  ridiculous  a  delusion,  (while  they  are  made 
to  take  pleasure  in  punishing  themselves,)  that 
even  the  most  sober  can  scarce  look  on  in  a 
litter  posture  than  with  a  compassionate  smile. 
All  which  were  yet  somewhat  more  tolerable, 
if  that  imagined,  vanishing  pleasure,  were  not 
their  whole  gain ;  or  if  it  were  to  be  hoped, 
that  so  great  a  present  real  pain  and  smart 
should  be  recompensed  with  as  real  a  conse- 
quent fruit  and  advantage.  But  we  know  that, 
generally,  by  how  much  any  thing  is  more  dis- 
putable, the  less  it  is  necessary  or  conducible 
to  the  Christian  life.  God  hath  graciously  pro- 
vided, that  what  we  are  to  live  by,  should  not 
cost  us  so  dear.  And  possibly,  as  there  is  less 
occasion  of  disputing  about  the  more  momen- 
tous things  of  religion,  so  there  may  be  some- 
what more  of  modesty  and  awe  in  reference 
to  what  is  so  confessedly  venerable  and  sacred, 
(though  too  many  are  over-bold  even  here  also,) 
than  so  foolishly  to  trifle  with  such  things. 
Therefore,  more  conunonly,  where  that  humour 
prevails,  men  divert  from  those  plainer  things, 
(with  some  slighter  and  superficial  reverence  to 
them,  but  more  heartily  esteeming  them  insipid 
and  jejune,  because  they  have  less  in  them  to 
gratify  that  appetite,)  and  betake  themselves  to 
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such  things  ahaut  which  they  laajy  more  plau- 
sibly contend:  and  then^  what  pitifiil  j^pofles 
oftentimes  take  up  their  time  and  thou^its; 
questions  and  problems  of  like  weighty  in^or- 
tance,  very  ofi;en,  with  those  which  td>e  aboye- 
named  author*  tells  us,  this  disease  among  the 
Greeks  prompted  them  to  trouble  themselves 
about,  as  'What  munber  of  rowers  Ulysses 
had?  Which  was  written  first,  the  Ihad  or 
the  >  OdysseSj  &c*  ?  So  that  (as  he  safih)  they 
spent  their  hves  very  operously  doing  nothii^: 
their  conceits  being  such,  thiU;  if  they  kept 
th^n  to  themselves,  they  could  yield  thesn  np 
fruit ;  aud  if  tibey  pubhshed  them  to  others, 
they  should  not  seem  thereby  the  more  le^^ned, 
but  the  more  troublesome.'  To  this  purpose 
he  truly  speaks.  And  is  it  not  to  be  resented, 
that  men  should  seU  away  the  sdiid  strength 
and  vital  joy  which  a  serious  soul  would  find 
in  substantial  religion,  for  such  toys !  yea,  and 
not  only  &mish  themselves,  but  trouble  the 
world,  and  embroil  the  church  with  their  im- 
pertinencies !  If  a  man  be  drawn  forth  tp 
defend  an  important  truth  again^  an  ^ijiuious 
assault,  it  were  treacherous  self-love  to  purchase 
his  own  peace  by  declining  it.  Or  if  he  did 
sometimes  turn  his  thoughts  to  some  of  our 
petty  questions,  that  with  many  are  so  hotly 
agitated,  for  recreation-sake,  or  to  try  his  wit 

•  Sen.  deJSreT.  Vit 
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and  ex^cise  his  reasoki,  ivithmit  fitimng  fais 
passions  to  the  disturbance  of  others  <^  jtdmself^ 
'tw^e  an  iiulocelat  divertisemeilt^  axid  the  faest 
purpose  that  things  of  that  mature  are  c^aUe 
of  serving*  But  when  contention  heccMnes  a 
man's  element^  and  he  cannot  live  out  of  that 
fire ;  strains  his  wit^  and  racks  his  iaventiQn>  to 
find  mattea*  of  quaitel ;  is  resolved^  nothing  said 
or  done  by  others  shall  plea^  him,  only  because 
he  means  to  please  himself  in  dissenting;  dis- 
putes  only  that  he  may  dispute,  aad  loves 
dissension  for  itself;  this  is  the  unnatural 
humour  that  hat^  so  unspeiakably  troubled  the 
church,  and  dii^irited  religion,  and  filled  ineti's 
souls  with  wind  and  vanity,  yea,  with  fire  and 
Any.  This  hath  made  Christians  gkdiatord, 
and  the  Christian  world  a  clamorous  theatre^ 

» 

while  men  have  equally  affected  to  contend, 
and  to  make  ostentation  of  their  ability  so 
to  do. 

''  And,  surely,  as  it  is  h%hly  pleasurable  to 
retire  oneself,  so  it  is  charitable  to  call  aside 
others  out  of  thfe  noise  and  throng,  to  consider 
silently  and  feed  upon  the  known  and  agreed 
things  of  our  religion ;  which  iiomediatefy.  lead 
to  both  the  duties  and  dehghts  of  it,  AmAng, 
which  there  are  none  more  evident  and  fmr 
doubted,  none  less  entangled  with  controversy, 
none  more  profitable  and  pleasa{it,  than  the 
fiiture  blessednesis  of  the  righte^s>  which'  tikis. 
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cBdcourse  treats  of.  The  last  end  is  a  matter 
so  little  disputable^  that  'tis  commonly  thoi^ht 
(which  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly  spoken  to) 
not  to  be  the  object  of  election^  and  so  not  of 
deliberation  consequently^  but  of  simple  inten- 
tion only^  because  men  are  supposed  to  be 
generally  agreed  as  touching  that.  And  the 
knowledge  and  intention  of  it  is  apparently  the 
very  soul  of  reUgion ;  animates^  directs^  enlivens, 
and  sweetens  the  whole  thereof.  Without  which, 
religion  were  the  vainest,  most  irrational,  and 
most  unsavoury  thing  in  the  world.  For  what 
were  there  left  of  it,  but  an  empty  imaccount- 
able  formality,  a  series  of  spiritless  and  merely 
scenical  observances  and  actions  without  a  de- 
sign ?  For  whereas  all  metfs  actions  else,  medi- 
ately tend  to  the  last  end,  but  that  not  being 
in  view  with  the  most,  they  pitch  upon  other 
intervenient  ends;  which,  though  abstracted 
from  the  last,  should  not  be ;  yet  they  are 
actually  to  them  the  reason  of  their  actions, 
and  infiise  a  vigour  and  hveliness  into  them: 
religion  aiming  immediately  at  the  last  end,  that 
being  taken  away,  hath  no  rational  end  or  de- 
sign at  alL  And  it  cannot  but  be  a  heartless 
business,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  continued 
course,  to  do  nothing  but  professedly  trifle,  or 
keep  up  a  custom  of  certain  solemn  perform- 
ances  which  have  no  imaginable  scope  or  end. 
And  because  the  more  clearly  this  our  last  end 
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is  understood,  the  more  powerfully  and  sweetly 
it  attracts  and  moves  the  soul,  this  treatise 
endeavours  to  give  as  plain  and  positive  a  state 
and  notion  of  it  as  the  text  insisted  on,  com- 
pared with  other  scriptures,  would  afford  to  so 
weak  an  eye. 

^*  Methinks  men  should  be  ashamed  to  profess 
the  belief  of  a  life  to  come,  while  they  cannot 
behold  without  indignation,  nor  mention  but 
with  derision,  that  holiness  without  which  it 
can  never  be  attained,  and  which  is  mdeed  the 
seed  and  principle  of  the  thing  itself.  But  such 
are  not  likely  much  to  trouble  themselves  with 
this  discourse.  There  is  little  in  it  indeed  of  art 
or  ornament  to  invite  or  gratify  such  as  the 
subject  itself  invites  not.  And  nothing  at  all 
but  what  was  apprehended  might  be  some  way 
usefiil.  The  affectation  of  garnishing  a  margin 
with  the  names  of  authors,  I  have  ever  thought 
a  vain  pedantry;  yet  have  not  declined  the 
occasional  use  of  a  few  that  occurred.  He  that 
writes  to  the  world,  must  reckon  himself  debtor 
to  the  wise  and  unwise.  If  what  is  done  shall 
be  found  with  any  to  have  promoted  its  proper 
end ;  his  praises  to  God  shall  follow  it  (as  his 
prayers  do  that  it  may)  who  professes  himself, 
A  well-wilier  to  the  souls  of  men. 

^'J.  Howe.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 


PROM  1669  TO  1677. 

HOWE  INVITED  TO  BECOME  CHAPLAIN  TO  LORD  MA8SARENE,  OF 
ANTRIM  CASTLE.— ACCEPTS  THE  SITUATION.— REMOVES  WITH. HIS 
FAMILY  TO  IRELAND.— PROBABLY  THE  HAPPIEST  PERIOD  OF  HIS 
LIFE.— NATURE  OF  HIS  EMPLOYMENT.— UNIVERSAL  RESPECT  HE 
CONCILIATED.— PUBLISHES  HIS  "  VANITY  OP  MAN  AS  MORTAL."— 
CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  WHICH  IT  ORIGINATED.  —  PUBLISHES  HIS 
«<  DELIGHTING  IN  GOD."— THE  PREFATORY  LBTISR.— REFLEC- 
TIONS.—COMPOSES  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  HIS  "  LIVING  TEMPLE."— 
IS  INVITED  TO  THE  PASTORAL  CHARGE  OF  A  CONGREGATION  IN 
LONDON.-«SELF-EXAMINATION  PREVIOUS  TO  LEAVING  ANTRIM. 
—  REFLECTIONS.  —  REMOVES  HIS  FAMILY  TO  LONDON.  —  KING 
CHARLES'S  INDULGENCE.  — REMARKS.  — HOWE  PUBLISHES  THE 
FIRST  PART  OF  HIS  "LIVING  TSMPUL" 

About  a  year,  or  a  little  more,  after  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Blessedness  of  the  Righ- 
teous,'* and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
deserved  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  it^ 
Howe  was  invited  to  become  domestic  chaplain 
to  Lord  Massarene,*  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  invitation,  flattering  in  itself,  was 
accompanied  by  the  most  advantageous  offers. 
This  offer,  even  if  it  had  been  less  tenjypting^ 

*  OrigkiaUy  Sir  J<^n  Skeffiugton,  of  Tiglierwick,  Stattordrinre,  (fifth 
Biveiiet,}  He  btoame  Visccnmt  f/LtifusmPtt  in  ri^t  of  hm  wtfQ»  Mavy^ 
the  only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clothworthji  who,  having  been  yery 
actiye  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Masaarane.  Howe's  patron,  therefore,  was  second  Lord  Massa- 
rene.  He  was  active  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  died  June  21,  1695. 
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mQuM.  hftve  hemi  backed  by  an  aa^ument  per- 
fec%  resistless :— he  was  by  this  time  in  tbe 
most  necessitous  circmnstances.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  .had  now  been  ejected 
six  years,  and  daring  this  period  had  subsisted  on 
an  income,  which,  even  if  ;it  had  been  less  |>reoari* 
ous,  was  miserably  .insufficient,  and  unhapipily,  was 
as  precarious  as  it  was  soailty.  Poverty  brought 
with  it  the  deeper  anguish  and  soHcitude,  that  it 
found  him  with  a  youi^  and  numerous  family. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  faesi-* 
tate  long.  Gratefully  embracing  the  offer  of 
Lord  Massarene,  he  set  sail  for  Dublin  early  in 
the  year  1671.^  He  embarked  at  sw^  pont  in 
Wales,  which  Calamy  conjectures  to  be  Holy- 
head. 

WMe  waiting  at  this  plaoe  ior  iH  ^r  wind, 
a  ciscmnstance  occurred  which  s^wed  both 
his  anxiety  to  avail  himself  iof  eveiy  opportunity 
of  doing  good,  and  the  impressive  and  pow^r^ 
character  of  his  preaching. 

It  apgpears  that  he  was  detained  at  Holyhe^ 
for  more  than  a  week.  On  the  Sabbath,  he 
was  of  course  anxious,  if  not  to  preach,  at 
lepst  to  hear  the  gofi|>el ;  but  unhappUy>  thought 
there  was  a  large  pariedn  dburch,  theve  was  »o 
preacihiQg,  it  Jheisg  the  pmotice  of  the  cjer^man 
only  to  read  prayers. 

*  Calmny  says  in  April;  but,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  assigned,  it 
wovld  appear  to  have  (een  scwnewliat  eadier. 
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As  the  party  who^  like  Howe^  were  waiting 
for  a   fidr    wind^   was   numerous^   they  were 
anxiouis  to  find  some  secluded  spot  in  which  he 
might  preach  to  them.     While  they  were  seek- 
ing some  such  spot  on  the  seanshore^  they  met 
two  persons  on  horseback  riding  towards  the 
town^  who  proved  to  be  parson  and  clerk.     One 
of  the  party  accosted  the  latter^  and  asked  him^ 
whether  his  master   would  preach   that   day? 
'^  My  master,"  repUed  the  clerk,  *'  is  only  ac- 
customed to  read  prayers.**      He  then  asked 
whether  the  clergjnnan  would  have  any  objec- 
tion  to   allow  a  minista*   who    was    tarrying 
in  the  town,  waiting  to  embark  for  Ireland, 
to  occupy  his  pulpit  for  that  day.     He  repKed, 
that  he  believed  that  his  master  would  willingly 
comply  with  such  a  proposal.     Upon  this  the 
proposal  was  made ;   and  the  clergyman,  much 
to  his  credit,  instantly  acceded  to  it.      Howe 
accordingly  preached  twice  in  the  parish  church 
that  day.     In  the  afternoon,  the  congregation 
was  very  large,  very  attentive,  and  apparently 
deeply  affected. 

The  wind  continued  contrary  all  the  next 
week ;  and  the  people  having  heard  of  Howe's 
destination,  and  observing  that  the  vessel  had 
not  left  the  port,  thronged  the  church  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  in  expectation  of  again  hear- 
ing the  stranger,  who  had  preached  in  a  style  so 
impressive,  and  to  them  so  novel.     The  clergy- 
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man^  who  had  quite  forgotten  the  whole  matter^ 
and  had  doubtless  only  expected  the  usual 
scanty  attendance  of  hearers  to  accompany  him 
in  the  usual  frigid  service^  was  confounded  at 
this  prodigious  concourse  of  people.  Totally 
improvided  himself  to  meet  the  exigency,  he 
hastily  despatched  his  clerk  to  implore  Howe's 
assistance :  declaring,  that  ''  if  he  would  not 
come  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  for  that  the 
country  had  come  in  from  several  miles  round 
in  the  hope  of  hearing  him."  The  messenger 
found  Howe,  who  had  been  much  indisposed, 
in  bed.  On  being  told  the  cause  of  this 
strange  summons,  he  was  at  first  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  ought  to  venture;  but  reflecting  that 
he  knew  not  how  much  good  might  be  done 
by  his  efforts,  amongst  a  people  who  seemed 
desirous  to  hear  the  word  of  God  in  proportion 
to  the  rarity  of  their  opportunities  of  hearing  it, 
he  resolved  to  risk  it.  He  afterwards  declared 
that  he  had  seldom  preached  with  more  fervour 
and  energy,  and  never  saw  a  <;ongregation  more 
attentive  or  devout.  He  at  the  same  time 
added,  '^  If  my  ministry  was  ever  of  any  use,  I 
think  it  must  be  then.**  A  few  days  after,  he 
set  sail  for  Ireland. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Lord  Massa- 
rene's,  his  whole  family  joined  him. 

The  years  Howe  spent  in  Ireland  were  pro- 
bably the  happiest  in  his  life.     Under  the  pro- 
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tection  of  a  po^rfal  patron^  Mid  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  competent  income^  he  quietly  pursued 
his  two  most  cherished  employments;  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  gospel  and  the  study  of  dignity. 

Antrim  Castle,  even  then  a  noble  structure, 
though  it  has  gradually  reached  its  present  scale 
of  grandeiBT  by  successive  enlai^ments  since, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent 
sceneiy.  The  spacious  and  fertQe  domain  is 
watered  by  a  beautiAil  lake,  called  Lough  Neagh, 
from  which  the  Lords  Massarene  took  one  of 
their  titles.* 

*  **  Antrim  Castle  adjoins  the  town  from  whence  it  takes  its  name ; 
a  yiew  up  the  principal  street  of  which  is  commanded  from  the  parapet 
of  an  adjoining  terrace-garden,  ascended  from  the  castle-yard  by  a 
handsome  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  is  enclosed  from  the  town  by  a  gate- 
way, and  stands  on  a  walled  terrace,  oyerhanging  the  riyer  Oyenoeen, 
or  Six  Mile  Water,  which  flows  into  the  yast  waters  of  Lough  Neagh, 
widuji'  sight  of  the  casUet  at  about  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

''  This  castle  is  among  the  few  found  to  be-preseryed-  in  Ireland,  of 
those  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  injunctions  of  the  grant  made  by 
James  I^,  for  the  protection  of  the  colonies  or  plantations  then-  abont 
to  be  established.  The  building  was  raised,  as  appears  by  an  xilscrip* 
tion  on  a  large  canred  mantel  of  stone,  coyering  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal front,  in  the  year  1613,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clotworthy,  and  has  been 
subsequently  altered,  according  to  the  different  tastes  Kii  its  suooessiye 
proprietors. 

*'  The  front  of  the  castle  is  also  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  family,  and  those  of  their  alliances,  surmounts  by  thB  royal 
arms  of  England,  and  a  canred  head,  in  relief^  of  Charles  I. 

*^  The  suite  of  rooms  is  extensiye  and  modem,  the  entire  castle  hay- 
ing undergone  a  thorough  repair  in  the  time  of  the  last  Earl  of  Massa- 
rene. The  exterior  towards  the  court  has  been  restored,  by  the  present 
possessor,  to  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  originally 
erected. 

**  Few  places  in  Ireland  command  greater  power  of  beauty,  or  extent 
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It  was  heife  that  Howe  composed  and  pvlk^ 
Ushed  hiS'Sermom  entitled^  '^  The  Vanity  of  Man 
as  Mortal/  and  his  beautifiil  little  treatise  on 
'^  Delisting  in  God.""  It  was  here  also  that 
he  prepared  for  the  press,  the  first  part  of  his 
greatest  work,  ''  The  Living  Temple,^  The 
deep  solitude  and  the  romantic  beauty  of ^  the 
scenes  in  which  he  now  dwelt,  well  harmonized 
with  the  tendencies  of  a  mind  so  contemplative 
and  so  fond  of  abstraction.  To  the  opportunities 
of  prolonged  and  solitary  meditation  which  such 
scenes  afforded,  we  are  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
indebted  for  the  sustained  sublimity,  the  noble 
sentiments,  and  the  subtle  trains  of  abstract  rea^ 
soning,  with  which  the  works  he  produced  at 
this  period  of  his  life  abound. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  not  many  years 
before,  in  the  same  part  of  Ireland,  and  under 
circumstances  very  similar,  was  produced  the 
larger  part  of  another  of  the  many  great  works 
which  adorn  the  theology  of  our  country^     I 

of  drive.  Its  demesne  and  deer-park  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Lough 
Neagh  for  aboye  two  miles ,  ornamented  with  fine  old  timber  and  copse 
wood,  covering  over  head-land,  down  to  the  water  edge,  with  various 
plantatiffins,  calculated  to  blend  in  the  scenery  of  as  rieh  and  highly 
cultivated  a  country  as  any  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  The  view  over  the 
lake  towards  the  South  is  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  while  towards 
the  west  it  rests  on  the  distant  Tyrone  and-  Derry  mountains,  and  the 
nearer  woods  of  Shane's  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Earl  O'Neile,  whose 
towers  project  into  the  lake  itself.  These  two  fine  domains,  indeed, 
embrace,  with  their  woods  and  pleasure  grounds,  the  whole  bay  of 
AntrifAt  ^^^  extent  of  six  or  seven  miles."-rJVMi'«  Seatt* 
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allude  to  the  ^'  Ductor  Dubitantium"  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  When  the  Episcopal  party  was  under 
a  cloud  like  that  which  now  overshadowed  the 
'^  ejected  ministers^''  Taylor  found,  in  the  pobro* 
nage  of  the  Earl  of  Conway^  the  protection 
which  Howe  now  enjoyed  in  that  of  Lord 
Massarene;  and  amidst  the  magnificent  and 
romantic  scenery  which  encircled  the  seat  of 
his  noble  patron^  composed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  stupendous  work  on  casuistry.  The  work 
which  Howe  produced  at  Antrim  Castle^  though 
on  a  subject  totally  difierent,  deserves  at  least 
an  equal  celebrity.  Both"  works  indicate  intel- 
lect of  the  highest  order^  though  of  charac- 
ter as  dififerent  as  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treaL 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  rare 
conjunction  of  excellence  that  must  have  met  in 
Howe — his  catholic  temper^  his  consummate 
prudence^  his  unaffected  modesty^  his  insinuating 
manners — than  the  fact,  (totally  imprecedented^) 
that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  concurrence 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Metropolitan,  permitted 
him,  without  any  demands  of  conformity,  to  preach 
at  Antrim  church  every  sabbath.  The  Archbishop 
is  even  reported  to  have  publicly  told  his  clergy, 
that  he  would  wish  every  pulpit  in  his  province 
to  be  open  to  the  distinguished  Nonconformist 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  certainly  within  a  month  or  two,  he 
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published  the  first  of  the  three  works  above 
mentioned:  I  mean  the  sublime  and  eloquent 
discourse^  entitled,  ''  The  Vanity  of  Man  as 
Mortal."  Of  all  his  smaller  pieces,  this,  per- 
haps, has  been  most  read,  and  most  admired. 
It  was  written  on  one  of  the  most  affect- 
ing occasions  that  can  well  be  conceived;  an 
occasion  calculated  to  stir  the  deepest  emo- 
tions of  a  mind,  which,  indeed,  scarcely  needed 
any  such  extraordinary  lessons  of  Providence, 
to  prove — ^what  it  habitually  felt — ^the  vanity  of 
mortality  and  of  time.  The  event  to  which 
reference  is  now  made,  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Upton,  the  son  of  John  Upton,  Esq., 
of  Lupton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a  relative 
of  Howe's.  This  son  had  been  absent  in  Spain 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  at  length, 
at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  con- 
sented to  return  home.  His  family  having 
received  intimation  of  the  probable  period  of 
his  arrival,  it  was  arranged  that  there,  should  be 
a  meeting  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all 
his  other  near  relations,  at  his  father^s  house, 
to  celebrate  the  joyous  occasion  of  his  return. 
They  assembled  accordingly;  but  what  was 
their  consternation,  when  the  vessel  which  was 
to  have  brought  their  long-lost  friend,  brought 
only  his  corpse !  It  appears  that,  immediately 
after  he  had  made  his  arrangements  for  em- 
barkation, he    had  been   attacked    with  some 

N 
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violent  disease^  which  in  a  few  days  terminated 
his  existence;  so  that  the  first  notice  his  friends 
had  of  this  sad  events  (to  use  the  language  of 
Howe  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle^)  ^'was  the 
arrival  of  that  vessel  clad  in  mourning  attire^ 
which^  according  to  his  own  desire  in  his  sick« 
ness,  brought  over  the  deserted  body  to  its 
native  place.''  The  &mily,  who  had  arranged 
their  meeting  under  such  far  happier 'auspices, 
instead  of  assemblings  as  they  had  expected^  to 
greet  him  after  his  long  absence  from  his 
country,  met  only  to  *'  celebrate  the  mournful 
solemnity  of  his  interment." 

AH  remarks  of  a  critical  nature  on  this  sublime 
discourse,  will,  as  usual,  be  reserved  fpr  the 
proper  place.  I  shall  here,  however,  insert  the 
Dedicatory  Epistle,  both  because  it  is  in  itself 
a  noble  piece  of  composition,  and  because  it 
serves  to  determme  some  few  paints  respecting 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  Howe's  removal 
to  Ireland.  It  is  dated  from  Antrim,  April  12, 
1671.  The  date  alone,  coupled  with  the  &ct, 
that  he  ^^had  suspended  his  consent  to  the 
publication  of  this  discourse"  (composed  before 
he  left  England)  ''  till  a  copy  had  been  trans- 
mitted for  his  inspection,"  would  be  a  sufficient 
proof  that  die  time*  Calamy  has  assigned  for 
lus  removal  to  Ireland  cannot  be  correct*  This 
'^Epistle,"  however,  mentions  a  circumstanoe 

♦April,  1671. 
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which  at  once  removes  all  doubt  on  the  subject. 
In  one  part  of  it  Howe  adverts  to  a  letter^ 
tdiiqh^.  '^  in  cmisequence  of  his  removal  to  Ire- 
land, had  not  come,  till  long  after''  its  date,  ^^to 
hishands.^  These  words  certainly  imply^  that 
when  hie  wrote  this  prefatory  letter  he  had 
been  at  Antrim  at  least  some  weeks.*-«This.  let^ 
ter  aim  shows  that  Howe  had  been  in  London 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  taking  up  his  abode 
at  Antrim  Castle. 

"to    the    deservedly    honoured   JOHN    UPTON, 

OF    LUPTON,    ESQ,"  . 

*'  Since  it  is  the  lot  of  the  following  pages  to 
be  exposed  to  pubUc  view>  there  is  somewhat 
of  justice  in  it,  to  yonrsdiVes  or  me,  that  the 
world  do  also  know  wherein  divers  -  of  you  have 
oohtributed  thereto ;  that  if  aiiy  thing  redound 
hence  to  public  advantage,  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  be  owin^  in  part  to  you;  or  if  it  shall 
be  reckoned  a  useless  trouble,  in  this  way  to 
represent  things  so  obvious  to  conunon  notice, 
and  whereof  so  much  is  already  said,  all  the 
Uame  to  the  publication  be  not  imputed  (as 
it  doth  not  belong)  to  me  only.  But  I  must 
here  crave  your  excuse,  that,  on  this  account, 
I  give  you  a  narrative  of  what  (for  the  most 
part)  you  already  know,  and  may  possibly  not 
deUj^t  to  remeBober;  both  because  it  is  now 
become  convenient  that  others  jshould  know  it 

n2 
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too^  and  not  necessary  to  be  put  into  a  di$^ 
tinct  pre&ce;  and  because  to  yourselves  the 
review  of  those  leiss  pleasing  passages  may  be 
attended  with  a  fruit  which  may  be  some  re- 
compense for  their  want  of  pleasure. 

"  Therefore  give  the  reader  leave  to  take  no- 
tice^ and  let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you  tiiiat 
I  remind  you,  that  after  this  your  near  rela* 
tion  (whose  death  gave  the  occasion  of  the 
ensuing  meditations)  had  from  his  youth  lived 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  his  age 
in  Spain,  your  joint  importimity  had  at  length 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  returning ; 
whereof,  when  you  were  in  somewhat  a  near 
expectation,  a  sudden  disease  in  so  few  days 
landed  him  in  another  world,  that  the  first 
notice  you  had  of  his  death  or  sickness,  was 
by  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  (clad  in  mourning 
attire)  which,  according  to  his  own  desire  in 
his  sickness,  brought  over  the  deserted  bocty 
to  its  native  place  of  Lupton;  that  thence  it 
might  find  a  grave,  where  it  first  received  a 
soul;  and  obtain  a  mansion  in  the  earth,  where 
first  it  became  one  to  a  reasonable  spirit.  A 
little  before  this  time,  the  desire  of  an  inter- 
view among  yoimselves  (which  the  distance  of 
your  habitations  permitted  not  to  be  frequent) 
had  induced  divers  of  you  to  appoint  a  meet- 
ing at  some  middle  place,  whereby  the  trouble 
of  a  long  joumey.-might  be  conveniently  shared 
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among  you.     But^  before  that  agreed  resolu* 
tion  could  have  its  accomplishment^  this  sad 
add  most  unexpected  event  intervening,  altered 
the  place,  the  occasion,  and  design  of  your 
meeting;    but    effected    the    thing    itself,  and 
brought  together  no  less  than  twenty,  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  the  deceased,  or  their  con- 
sorts, besides  his  many  nephews  and  nieces  and 
other  relations,  to  the  mournful  solemnity  of 
the  interment.     Within  the  time  of  our  being 
together  upon  this  sad  accQunt,  this  passage  of 
the  Psalmist  here  insisted  on    came  into  dis- 
course   among   us;   being   introduced   by   an 
occasion,  which  (though  then,  it  may  be,  un- 
known to  the  most  of  you)    was  somewhat 
rare,  and  not  unworthy  observation;  viz.  that 
one  of  yourselves  having  been  some  time  be- 
fore surprised  with  an  unusual  sadness,  joined 
with  an   expectation   of  ill   tidings,  upon  no 
known  cause,  had   so  ui^nt   an   inculcation 
of  tbese  words,  as  not  to  be  able  to  forbear 
the  revolving  them  much  of  the  former  part 
of  that  day,  in  the  latter  part  whereof  the 
first  notice  was  brought  to  that  place  of  this 
so  near  a  relation's  decease. 

^^  Certain  months  after,  some  of  you  with 
whom  I  was  then  conversant  in  London,  im- 
pcfftuned  me  to  have  somewhat  fix>m  me  in 
writing,  upon  that  subject.  Whereto  I  at  length 
agreed,  with  a  cautionary  request,  that  it  m^ht 
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not  come  into  many  hands^  but  might  remain 
(as^  the  occasion  was)  among  yourselves.     Nor 
will  I  deny  it  to  have  been  some  inducement 
to  me  to  apply  my  thoughts  to  that  theme^ 
that    it  had  been  so  suggested  as  wag  said 
For   such  presages   and   forebodings,  as    that 
above-mentioned,    may  reasonably  be  thought 
to  owe  themselves  to  some  more  steady  and 
universal  principle  than  casualty  or  the  par- 
tes own  imagination;  by  whose  more  noble 
recommendation  (that  such  a  gloomy  premo- 
nition  might   carry  with  it  not  what  should 
only  afflict,  but  also  instruct  and  teach)  this 
subject   did   seem    offered  to  our  meditation* 
Accordingly,  therefore,  after  my  return  to  the 
place  of  my  abode,  I  hastily  drew  up  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  discourse;    which,  a 
year  ago,  I  transmitted  into  their  hands  who 
desired  it  from  me,  without  reserving  to  my- 
seliF  any  copy.     Hereby  it  became  difficvtlt  to 
me  presently  to  comply  (besides  divers  consi- 
derations   I    might    have    against    the    thing 
itself)  with  that  joint  request  of  some  of  you, 
(in  a  letter^  which  my  removal  into  another 
kingdom  occasioned  to  come  long  after  to  my 
hands,)    that   I   would   consent   these   papers 
m^ht  be  made  public.     For  as  I  have  reascm 
to    be    conscious    to    myself   of  disadvantges 
enough  to  discourage  any  undertaking  of  that 
kind,  so  I  am  more  especially  sensible,  that 
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SO  cursory  and  superficial  a  management  of 
a  subject  so  importanti  (though  its  private 
occasioin  and  design  at  £rst  mi^t  render  it 
exeusaUe  to  those  few  Mends  for  whom  it 
was  meant^)  eaulnot  but  b&  liable  to  the  hatd 
censixre  (iK>t  to  say  contempt)  of  many  whom 
dkcourses  of  this  kind  should  more  designedly 
serve.  And  therefore^  though  my  wilhngness 
to  be  serviceable  in  keeping  alive  the  appre^ 
hension  and  expectation  of  another  state^  my 
value  of  your  judgments  who  conceive  what 
is  here  done  may  be  usefol  thereto^  and  my 
peculiar  respecte  to  yourselves,  the  members 
and  appendants  of  a  family  to  which  (besidei^ 
6om&  rdation)  I  have  many  obligations  and 
endearments,  do  prevail  with  me  not  wholly 
to  deny;  yet  pardon  me  that  I  have  suspended 
my  consent  to  this  pubUcation,  till  I  should 
have  a  copy  transmitted  to  me  from  some  of 
you,  for  my  necessary  view  of  so  hasty  a  pro- 
duction, that  I  might  not  offer  to  the  view  of 
the  world,  what,  after  I  had  penned  it,  had 
scarce  |<assed  my  own.  And  now  a£ker  so  long 
an  expectatioh,  those  papers  are  but  this  last 
we^k  comd  to  my  hands.  I  here  return  them> 
with  Uttle  or  no  alteration ;  save,  that  what 
did  more  directly  concern  the  occasion,  towards 
the  close,  is  transferred  hither;  but  with  the 
addition  of  almost  all  the  directive  part  of  the 
use:  which  I  submit  tt>gether  to  your  pleteore 
and  dispose. 
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''And  I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  to  add^ 
my  design  in  consenting  to  this  request  of 
yours  (and  I  hope  the  same  of  you  in  makiBg 
it)  is  not  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  (which  how  little  doth  it  lag^ 
nify!)  nor  to  spread  the  fame  of  your  family; 
(though  the  visible  blessing  of  Ood  upon  it, 
in  the  fruitfulness,  piety,  and  mutual  love, 
wherein  it  hath  flourished  for  some  generar 
tions,  do  challenge  observation, ,  both  as  to 
those  branches  of  it  which  grow  in  their  own 
more  natural  soil,  and  those,  as  I  have  now 
occasion  to  take  further  notice,  that  I  find  to 
have  been  transplanted  into  another  country;) 
but  that  such  into  whose  hands  this  Utile  trea- 
tise shall  fall,  may  be  induced  to  consider  the 
true  end  of  their  beings;  to  examme  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  more  thoroughly  with  them- 
selves, what  it  may  or  can  be  supposed  such 
a  sort  of  creatures  was  made  and  placed  on 
this  earth  for;  that  when  they  shall  have  rea- 
soned themselves  into  a  settled  apprehension 
of  the  worthy  and  important  ends  they  are 
capable  of  attaining,  and  are  visibly  designed 
to,  they  may  be  seized  with  a  noble  disdain 
of  living  beneath  themselves  and  the  bounty 
of  their  Creator. 

"  It  is  obvious  to  common  observation,  how 
flagrant  and  intense  a  zeal  men  are  often 
wont  to  express  for  their  personal  reputation. 
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tiia  honour  of  their  families^  yea,  or  for  the 
glory  of  thdbr  nation:  but  how  few  are  acted 
by  that  more  laudable  and  enlai^d  zeal 
for  the  dignity  of  mankind!  How  few  are 
they  that  resent  the  common  and  vile  depres- 
sion of  their  own  species;  or  that,  while  in 
things  of  lightest  consideration  they  strive 
with  emulous  endeavour,  that  they  and  their 
relatives  may  excel  other  men,  do  reckon  it 
a.  reproach  if,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence, they  and  all  men  should  not  excel 
beasts!  How  few  that:  are  not  contented  to 
confine  their  utmost  designs  and  expectations 
within  the  same  narrow  limits;  through  a 
mean  and  inglorious  self-*despiciency,  confess- 
ing in  themselves  (to  the  truth's  and  their 
own  wrong)  an  incapacity  of  greater  things; 
and,  with  most  injurious  falsehood,  proclaim- 
ing the  same  of  aU  mankind  besides. 

"  If  he  that,  amidst  the  hazards  of  a  dubious 
war,  betrays  the  interest  and  honour  of  his 
country,  be  justly  infamous,  and  thought  wor- 
thy severest  punishments,  I  see  not  why  a 
-debauched  sensualist,  that  Uves  as  if  he  were 
created  only  to  indulge  his  appetite;  that  so 
vilifies  the  notion  of  man,  as  if  he  were  made 
but  to  eat  and  drink  and  sport,  to  please 
only  his  sense  and  fancy;  that  in  this  time 
and  state  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
<his  present  world,  and  those  of  the  world  to 
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come,  quits  his  party,  bids  open  defiance  to 
bumanily,  abjured  the  noble  principles  ahd 
ends,  forsakes  the  laws  and  society  of  all  that 
are  worthy  to  be  esteemed  men,  abandons 
the  common  and  rational  hope  of  mankind 
concefning  a  future  immortality,  and  herds 
himself  among  brute  creatures:  I  say,  I  see 
not  why  such  a  one  should  not  be  sconwd 
and  abhorred  as  a  traitor  to  the  whole  race 
and  nation  of  reasonable  creatures,  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  tents  and  deserter  of  the  com- 
mon interest  of  men ;  and  that  both  for  the 
vileness  of  his  practice  and  the  danger  of  his 
example. 

''  And  who,  that  hath  open  eyes,  beholds  not 
the  dreadful  instances  and  increase  of  this  de- 
fection ;  when  it  hath  prevailed  to  that  degree 
already,  that  in  civiliKed,  yea,  in  ChristiaD 
countries,  (as  they  yet  afiTect  to  be  called,) 
practices  are  become  fashionable  and  in  cre- 
dit, which  can  square  with  no  other  prind^ 
pie  than  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  as 
if  it  were  but  a  mere  poetic  or  (at  best)  a 
political  fiction  7  And  as  if  so  impudent  infi- 
delity would  pretend  not  to  a  connivance 
only,  but  a  sanction,  it  is  reckoned  an  odd 
and  imcouth  thing  for  a  man  to  live  as  if  he 
thought  otherwise;  and  a  great  presumption 
to  seem  to  dissent  from  the  profane  infidel 
crew.    As  if  the  matter  were  already  formally 
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determihed  in  the  behalf  of  inreligioii^  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  life  to  come  had  been  clearly 
eondenmed   in  open  eounoil    &b   a  detesftable 
he9Des}r.     For  what  tenet  was  ever  more  ex- 
ploded and  hooted  at>  than  that  practice  is 
which  alone  agrees  with  this  ?    Or  what  series 
or  course  of  repeated  viUanies  can  ever  be 
more  ignomimous  than  (in  vulgar  estimate)  a 
eourse  of  life  so  transacted  as  doth  become 
the  expectation  al  a  blessed  immortality  ?    And 
what}  Bfbsr  so  much  written  and  spoken  by 
persons  of  all  times  and  religions  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  human  soul>  and  so  common 
an    acknowledgment   thereof  by  pagans.  Ma- 
homedans,  Jews>  and  Christians,  is  man  now 
at  last  condemned  and  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
death,  as  it  were,  by  the  consent  and  suffrage 
even  of  men;  and  that  too  without  trial  or 
hearing ;  and  not  by  the  reason  oi  men,  but 
their  lusts  only  ?    As  if  (with  a  loud  ^und  vio^ 
lent  cry)  they  would  assassinate  and  stifle  this 
belief  and  hope^  but  not  judge  it    And  shall 
the  matter  be  thus  given  up  as  hopeless;  and 
the  victory  be  yielded  to  prosperous  wicked*^ 
Jiess,  and  a  too  successful  conispiraey  of  vile 
miso-eants  against  both  their  Maker  and  their 
own  stock  and  race  ? 

^'  One  would  think  whosoever  have  remaining 
m  them  any  conscience  of  obligation  and  duty 
to  the  common   Parent    and  Author  of  our 
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beings^    any  remembrance  of  our.  diyine  or^ 
ginal,   any  breathings    of   our    ancient    hope^ 
any  sense  of  human  honour^  any  resentments 
of  so  vile  an  indignity  to  the  nature  of  man, 
any  spark  of  a  just  and  generous  indignation 
for  so  opprobrious  a  contumely  to  their  own 
kind  and  order  in  the  creation,  should  oppose 
themselves  with  an  heroic  vigour  to  this  trea- 
cherous and  unnatural  combination.     And  let 
us,  my  worthy  friends,  be  provoked,  in   our 
several  capacities,  to  do  our  parts  herein ;  and, 
at  least,  so  to  live  and  converse  in  this  world, 
that  the  course  and  tenour  of  our  lives  may 
import  an  open  asserting  of  our  hopes  in  an- 
other ;  and  may  let  men  see  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.     Let  us, 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  (how 
low  designs  soever  others  content  themselves 
to  pursue,)  seek  honour,  glory,  and  immor- 
tality to  ourselves;  and  by  oiur  avowed,  war- 
rantable ambition  in  this  pursuit,  justify  our 
great  and  bountiful  Creator,  who  hath  made 
us  not  in  vain,  but   for   so   high    and    great 
things ;  and  glorify  oin-  blessed  Redeemer,  who, 
amidst  the  gloomy  and  disconsolate  darkness 
of  this  wretched    world,   when    it   was   over- 
spread with  the  shadow  of  death,  hath  brought 
hfe  and  immortality  to   light   in   the    gospel. 
Let  us  labour  both  to  feel  and  express  the 
power  of  that  religion  which  hath  the  incho- 
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ation  of  the  participated  divine  life  for  its 
prindple^  and  the  perfection  and  eternal  per- 
petuation thereof  for  its  scope  and  end. 

"  Nor  let  the  time  that  hath  since  elapsed  be 
fom^  to  have  worn  out  with  you  the  useful 
inapressions  which  this  monitory  suiprising  m- 
stance  of  our  mortality  did  first  make.  But 
give  me  leave  to  inculcate  from  it  what  was 
said  to  you  when  the  occasion  was  fresh  and 
new:  that  we  labour  more  deeply  to  appre- 
hend God's  dominion  over  his  creatures;  and 
that  he  made  us  principally  for  himself^  and 
for  ends  that  are  to  be  compassed  in  the  fri- 
ture  state;  and  not  for  the  temporary  satis- 
fiction  ^  ple.su..  of  one  <moA«  m  this 
world.  Otherwise  Providence  had  never  been 
guilty  of  such  a  solecism,  to  take  out  one 
from  a  family,  long  famous  for  its  exemplary 
■nutusl  lo«,U  Lpose  him  into  so  ^m!^ 
a  part,  not  permitting  to  most  of  his  near  re- 
lations the  enjojonent  of  him  for  almost  thirty 
years  (and  therein  all  the  flower)  of  his  age; 
and  at  last,  when  we  were  expecting  the  man, 
send  you  home  the  breathless  frame  wherein 
he  lived.  Yet  it  was  not  contemptible  that 
you  had  that,  and  that  dying,  as  Joseph,  in 
a  strange  land,  he  gave  also  commandment 
concerning  his  bones;  that  though  in  his  life 
he  was  mostly  separated  from  his  brethren, 
he  might  in  death  be  gathered  to  his  &thers. 
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It  was  some  evidence  (though  yon  wanted  not 
better)  that  amidst  the  traffic  pf  Spain  he  mord 
esteemed  the  religion  of  England^  and  there- 
fore  would  rather  his  dust  should  associate 
with  theirs^  with  whom  also  he  would  rather 
his  spirit  should.  But  whatever  it  did  evi- 
dence, it  occasioned  so  much,  that  you  had 
that  so  general  meeting  with  one  another, 
which  otherwise  probably  you  would  not  have 
had,  nor  are  likely  again  to  have,  (so  hath 
Providence  scattered  you,)  in  this  world ;  and 
that  it  proved  a  more  serious  meeting  than 
otherwise  it  might:  for  however  it  might 
blamelessly  have  been  designed  to  have  met 
together  at  a  cheerful  table,  God  saw  it  fitter 
to  order  the  meeting  at  a  mournful  ^ave; 
and  to  make  the  house  that  received  you 
(the  native  place  to  many  of  you)  the  house 
of  mourning  rather  than  of  feasting.  The 
one  would  have  had  more  quick  rehires  of  a 
present  pleasure,  but  the  other  was  likely  to 
yield  the  more  lasting  sense  of  an  after  profit 
Nor  was  it  an  ill  errand  to  come  together 
(though  from  afiur  for  divers  of  you)  to  learn 
to  die;  as  you  might,  by  being  so  sensibly 
put  in  mind  of  it,  though  you  did  not  see 
that  very  part  acted  itself  And  accept  this 
endeavour  to  further  you  in  your  prepara- 
tions for  that  change,  as  some  testimony  of 
the    remembrance    I    retain    of    your    most 
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obliging  respects  and   love,  and   of  my   still 
continuing  ? 

^'  Yoiir  affectionate  and  respectful  kinsman^ 
and  servant  in  our  common  Lord, 

"J.  Howe." 
Antrim, 

April  12,  1671. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Howe  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  '^  Delighting  in  God/' 
during  his  stay  at  Antrim  Castle.  It  first  ap~ 
pearedin  London,  in  1674.  It  purports  to  be 
the  substance  of  a  series  of  sermons,  preached 
maily  years  before,  at  Great  Torrington,  and 
is  prefaced  by  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  his 
inends  there. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
insert  the  preface  to  the  '' Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous,^  I  shall  now  insert  the  introductory 
letter  jiist  mentioned.  It  displays,  in  common 
with  all  the  author's  writings^  a  spirit  supremely 
intent  on  those  great  truths  in  which  Christians 
are  agreed,  and  consequently  disposed  to  iom\ 
a'  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  points  in  which 
they  differ.  Not  that  he  would  represent  these 
last  as  matters  of  no  importance  at  all ;  or  con- 
tent himself  with  the  exercise  of  that  spurious 
charity,  which  consists  simply  in  laxity  of 
opinion;    a    charity   which    disposes    its    pos- 
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sessors  to  agree  with  aU  parties,  simply  because 
they  belong  to  none.  His  charity  is  of  a  very 
different  complexion.  He  declares  that  he  '*  is 
not  indifferent  about  those  matters  which  he 
cannot  discern  to  be  in  their  own  nature;  so ;" 
he  pretends  not  "to  be  without  his  opinions 
about  those  smaller  things  f  he  is  simply  anx- 
ions  to  unite  an  open  and  honest  avowal  of 
opinion^  with  a  mild  and  forbearing  spirit:  he 
will  not  surrender  his  own  judgment  out  of  a 
regard  for  charity ;  but  he  endea^vours — and  this 
is  the  real  difficulty — to  vindicate  truth  in  the 
spirit  of  love !  How  beautiful  is  that  passage  in 
which,  while  he  contends  that  on  those  points 
which  divide  Christians,  he  must  adopt  those 
opinions  which,  after  mature  deUberation,  he 
believes  to  be  right,  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
mits, that  even  where  he  is  most  confident  of 
being  in  the  right,  the  possibihty  of  error  should 
stiU  teach  caution  and  humility;  and  that  even 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  in  the  right, 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  any  over-weening 
conceit  of  superiority,  since  "  of  every  differing 
party,  he  knows  some  by  whom  he  finds  him- 
self much  excelled  in  far  greater  things,  than 
is  the  matter  of  their  difference."  How  rare 
was  such  a  spirit  as  this  in  that  day  !  How 
rare  even  in  our  own ! 

The  whole  composition  displays  an  elevation 
of  mind  and  an  amplitude  of  charity,  to  be  found 
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oiily  in  one  who  already  dwelt  on  the  confines 
of  heaven.  Nothing  but  this  could  have  so  de- 
fecated the  judgment  from  all  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  composed  the  spirit  to  so  serene  a  temper. 
From  the  lofty  elevation  he  had  attained,  he 
daily  looked  out  on  the  solemn  and  tranquil 
scenes  of  the  eternal  world,  and  as  he  gazed 
on  them,  the  turbulent  passions  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  the  noisy  controversies  of  the  age, 
disturbed  him  as  little  as  the  hum  of  a  distant 
village  might  be'  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
musings  of  some  contemplative  spirit,  eyeing 
a  far-spread  and  glorious  prospect  in  the  last 
fading  and  solemn  splendours  of  a  summer 
sunset. 

Nor  does  this  letter  exhibit  in  a  less  striking 
point  of  view,  Howe's  truly  pastoral  character. 
The  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  early  and 
humble  flock,  were  not  like  those  which  too 
often  subsist  between  a  minister  and  people, — 
slight,  and  easily  severed.  They  resembled 
those  .hich  subsfat  between  a  parent  and  hfa 
children, — ties,  the  strength  of  which,  neither 
time,  nor  even  neglect  and  ingratitude ;  can  im- 
pair. Those  to  whom  he  had  once  been  a 
spiritual  father  and  guide,  seem  to  have  been 
for  ever  graven  on  his  memory ;  and  in  the  spirit 
of  an  apostle,  he  never  "  bowed  his  knees  be-^ 
fore  the  God  and  Father  of  his  Lord,"  without 
^^  making  mention"  of  them.     No  lapse  of  time, 
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no  change  of  circumstances^  could  batiish  the 
scene  of  his  early  labours,  or  abate  his  interest 
in  his  flock;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  he  again  addresses  to  them  his  paternal 
rebukes  and  his  paternal  benedictions.  With 
what  solemnity,  with  what  fidelity,  with  what 
passionate  earnestness,  does  he  apply  himself 
to  this  task !  Is  it  possible  that  any  of  them 
could  read  the  expostulations  with  which  it 
closes,— expostulations  conceived  in  such  a  spirit 
of  exquisite  pathos  and  melting  tenderness, — 
without  being  softened  into  tears  ? 

"  TO  MY  MUCH  VALUED  FRIENDS,  THE  MAGISTRATES 
AND  OTHER  INHABITANTS  OF  GREAT  TORRINGTON, 
IN  DEVON;  WITH  THE  SEVERAL  WORTHY  AND 
RELIGIOUS  PERSONS  AND  FAMILIES  OF  MY  AC- 
QUAINTANCE   IN    THOSE    PARTS." 

''It  is  likely  that  the  title  of  the  follow- 
ing treatise  will  put  many  of  you,  my  dearly 
esteemed  friends,  in  mind,  that  sundry  sermons 
were  preached  twenty  years  ago  among  you 
upoii  this  subject  I  had  it  indeed  in  design^ 
to  have  given  you  some  abstract  cf  those  ser- 
mons ;.  but,  searching  among  my  papers,  could 
find  none  but  so  imperfect  and  broken  memorials 
as  would  be  of  littie  use  for  that,  purpose.  And 
yet  being  desirous  to  present  you  with  somewhat 
that  might  both  be  a  testimony  of  my  afiection^ 
and  an  advantage  to  you;  and  knowing  this 
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subject  was  grateful  to  many^  and  affords  what 
may  be  useful  to  all  of  you;  I  have^  for  your 
sakes^  applied  myself  to  a  reconsideration  of  it. 
The  first  part  is  even  altogether  new,  except 
the  introductive  suppositions  in  the  beginning. 
Nor  do  I  remember  I  then  had  more  than  one 
discourse  to  you  on  that  subject,  before  the 
practical  application  of  it.  The  other  part  con* 
tains  many  things  formerly  deUvered  to  you, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  order,  much 
less  in  the  same  words ;  whereto  the  short  notes 
in  my  hands  could  no  way  enable  me. 

"  The  matter  here  treated  of,  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  religion;  the  first  and  the  last;  the 
root  and  flower;  both  the  basis  and  foimda-^ 
-tion^  the  top  and  perfection  of  practical  godh* 
ness ;  and  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  it. 
Nor  knew  I  therefore  what  to  present  you 
with,  that  could  have  in  it  a  fitter  mixture  and 
temperament  of  what  might  be  both  useful  and 
pleasant  to  you.  As  there  is  therefore  no  need, 
so  nor* do  I  desire  you  should  receive  the  matter 
here  discoursed  of,  merely  for  my  sake ;  there 
being  so  great  reason  it  should  be  chiefly  accept- 
able on  higher  accounts.  I  do  very  well  un- 
derstand your  affection  to  me ;  and  could  easily 
be  copious  in  the  expression  of  mine  to  you,  if 
I  would  open  that  sluice.  But  I  do  herein  re- 
solvedly, and  upon  consideration,  restrain  my- 
self; apprehending  that  in  some  cases  (and  I 

o2 
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may  suppose  it  possible  that  in  our  case)  a 
gradual  mortification  ought  to  be  endeavoured 
of  such  affection  as  is  often  between  those  so 
related  as  you  and  I  have  been :  which  is  no 
harder  supposition^  than  that  such  affection  may 
be  excessive  and  swell  beyond  due  bounds.  So 
it  would,  if  it  should  be  accompanied  with  im- 
patient resentments  towards  any  providence  or 
instrument,  whereby  it  finds  itself  crossed,  or 
from  whence  it  meets  with  what  is  ungrateful 
to  it :  if  it  prove  turbulent  and  disquieting  to 
them  in  whom  it  is,  or  any  others :  or  if  it  occa-^ 
sion  a  looking  back  with  distempered  lingerings 
after  such  former  things  as  could  be  but  means  to 
our  great  ^  end,  with  the  neglect  of  looking  for- 
ward to  that  end  itself  still  before  us.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  to  aim  at  the  keeping  any  thing  alive 
that  ought  to  die ;  that  is,  in  that  degree  wherein 
it  ought  so  to  do.  But  our  mutual  affection  will 
be  both  innocent  and  useful,  if  it  be  suitable  to 
mortal  objects,  and  to  persons  not  expecting 
the  converse  we  have  had  together  any  more 
in  this  world ;  if  also  in  the  mean  time  it  pre- 
serve to  us  a  mutual  interest  in  each  others 
prayers ;  if  it  dispose  us  to  such  acts  and  ap- 
prehensions of  kindness  as  our  present  circum- 
stances can  admit;  and  if  particularly,  as  it 
hath  moved  me  to  undertake,  it  may  contribute 
any  thing  to  your  acceptance  of  this  smaU 
labour,  which  is  now  designed  for  you.     The 
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subject  and  substance  whereof^  as  they  are  none 

of  mine,  so  they  ought  to  be  welcome  to  you, 

for  their  own  sake,  and  his  who  is  the  prime 

Author,  though  they  were  recommended  to  you 

by  the  hand  of  a  stranger,  or  one  whose  face 

you  never  saw.     They  aim  at  the  promoting  of 

the  same  end  which  the   course  of  my  poor 

labours  among  you  did,  (as  he  that  knoweth 

all  things  knoweth,)  the  serious  practice  of  the 

great  thmgs  of  rehgion,  which  are  known  and 

least  liable  to   question;  without- designing  to 

engage  you  to  or  against  any  party  of  them 

that  differ  about  circumstantial  matters.     They 

tend  to  let  you  see,  that  formahty  in  any  way 

of  religion  unaccompanied    with  life,  will  not 

serve  your, turn;  (as  it  will  no  man*s;)  than 

which,  there  is  nothing  more   empty,  sapless, 

and  void  both  of  profit  and  delight. 

'*  I  have  reflected  and  considered  with  scrnie 
satisfaction,  that  this  hath  been  my  way  and 
the  temper  of  my  mind  among  you.  Great 
reason  I  have  to  repent,  that  I  have  not  with 
greater  earnestness  pressed  upon  you  the  known 
and  important  things  wherein  serioua  Christians 
do  generally  agree.  But  I  repent  not  I  have 
been  so  little  engaged  in  the  hot  contests  of  our 
age,  about  the  things  wherein  they  differ.  For,  as 
I  pretend  to  little  Ught  in  these  things ;  (whence 
I  could  not  have  much  confidence  to  fortify  me 
unto  such  an  undertaking;)  so  I  must  profess 
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to    have    little    inclination    to    contend  about 
matters  of  that  kind.     Nor  yet  am  I  indifferent 
as  to  those  smaller  things^  that  I  cannot  discern 
to  be  in  their  own  nature   so.     But  though  I 
cannot  avoid  to  think  that  course  right  which  I 
have  dehberately  chosen  therein,  I  do  yet  esteem 
that  but  a  small  thing  upon  which  to   ground 
an  opinion  of  my  excelling  them  that  think 
otherwise,  as  if  I  knew  more  than  they.     For  I 
have  often  recounted  thus  seriously  with  myself; 
that  of  every  differing  party  in  those  circimi- 
stantial  matters,  I   do  particularly  know  some 
persons  by  whom  I  find  myself  much  excelled 
in  £Etr  greater  things  than  is  the  matter  of  that 
difference.     I  cannot,  'tis  true,  thereupon  say 
and  think  every  thing  that  they  do ;   which  is 
impossible,  since  they  differ  from  one  another 
as  well  as  me.     And  I  understand  well,  there 
are  other  measures  of  truth  than  this  or  that 
excellent  person's  opinion.      But  I  thereupon 
reckon  I  have  Kttle  reason  to  be  conceited  of 
toy  advantage  I  have  of  such  in  point  of  know- 
ledge, (even  as  little  as  he  should  have,  that 
can  sing  or  play  well  on  a  lute,  of  him  that 
knows  how  to  command  armies  or  govern   a 
kingdom,)  and  can  with  less  confidence  differ 
from    them,    or    contend    with   them;    being 
thereby,  though  I  cannot  find  I  err  in  these 
matters,  constrained  to  have    some    suspicion 
le$t  I  do ;  and  to  admit  it  possible  enough  that 
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some  of  them  who  differ  from  me,  having  much 
more  light  in  greater  matters,  may  have  so  ifl 
these  ako.  Besides,  that  I  most  seriously  think 
hmnility,  charity,  and  patience,  would  more  con-- 
tribute  to  the  composing  of  these  lesser  differ- 
ences, or  to  the  good  estate  of  the  Christian 
interest  under  them^  than  the  most  fervent  dis- 
putes and  contestations.  I  have  upon  such 
considerations  little  concerned  myself  in  con- 
tending for  one  way  or  another,  while  I  was 
among  you ;  or  in  censuring  such  as  have  dif- 
fered from  me  in  such  notions  and  practices  as 
might  consist  with  our  common  great  end,  or 
as  imported  not  manifest  hostility  thereto :  con- 
tenting myself  to  follow  the  course  that  to  my 
preponderating  judgment  seemed  best,  ivithout 
stepping  out  of  my  way  to  justle  others. 

''  But  I  cannot  be  so  patient  of  their  prac- 
tical disagreement,  (not  only '  with  all  serious 
Christians,  but  even  their  own  judgments  and 
coni^iences  also,)  who  have  no  delight  in  God> 
and  who  take  no  pleasure  in  the  very  substance 
of  religion.  I  have  been  grieved  to  observe 
that  the  case  hath  too  apparently  seemed .  so, 
with  some  among  you:  some  who  have  been 
openly  profane  and  dissolute,  and  expressed 
more  contempt  of  God  (which  you  know  was 
often  insisted  on,  the  one  part  of  the  day,*  when 

♦  From  Psalm  x.  13. 
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I  had  this  subject  in  hand  the  other)  than  delight 
in  him.  I  know  not  how  the  case  may  be 
altered  with  such  since  I  left  you;  or  what 
blessing  may  have  followed  the  endeavours  of  any 
other  hand.  Deaths  I  am  sure^  will  be  making 
alterations^  as  I  have  heard  it  hath.  If  these  lines 
may  be  beforehand  with  it,  may  they  be  effec- 
tually monitory  to  any  such  that  yet  survive ! 
That  however  this  or  that  external  form  of  god- 
liness may  consist  with  your  everlasting  well- 
being,  .real  ungodliiiess  and  the  '  denial  of  the 
power*  never  can ;  which  power  stands  in  nothing 
more  than  in  love  to  God  or  delight  in  him. 
Therefore  seriously  bethink  yourselves,  do  you 
delight  in  God  or  no?  If  you  do,  methinks 
you  should  have  some  perception  of  it.  Surely 
if  you  delight  in  a  friend,  or  some  other  outward 
comfort,  you  can  perceive  it.  But  if  you  do 
not,  what  do  you  think  alienation  from  the  life 
of  God  will  come  to  at  last  ?  It  is  time  for  you 
to  pray  and  cry,  and  strive  earnestly  for  a  re- 
newed heart.  And  if  any  of  you  do  in  some 
degree  find  this,  yet  many  degrees  are  still  lack- 
ing.^ You  cannot  delight  in  God,  but  upon  that 
apprehension  -  as  will  give  you  to  see,  you  do  it 
not  enough :  therefore  reach  forth  to  what  is 
still  before.  I  bow  my  knees  for  you  all,  that  a 
living,  dehghtfril  religion  may  flourish  in  your 
hearts  and  families,  instead  of  those  dry,  withered 
things,  worldliness,  formality,  and   strife  about 
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trifles :  which  will  make  Torrington  ao  Heph- 
zibah^  a  place  to  be  deUghted  in ;  your  country 
a  pleasant  region ;  and  (if  he  may  but  hear  of 
it)  add  no  little  to  the  satisfaction  and  delight  of 
*'  Yoiu:  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

''  Who  most  seriously  desires  your  true  prosperity, 

"John  Howe." 

''  Antrim,  Sep.  1.  1674/' 

Howe  remained  in  Lord  Massarene  s  family 
about  five  years.  In  1675,  he  was  invited  to 
London,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  congregation 
recently  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Lazarus 
Seaman,  just  deceased.  Dr.  S.  was  one  of  the 
most  able,  learned,  and  influential  of  the  metro- 
politan ministers.  He  was  a  strict  Presbyterian, 
and  an  advocate  of  the^W  dwimim  of  that  form 
of  church  polity.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1675.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  he  had  shared  the 
pastoral  charge  with  Dr.  Thomas  Jacomb,  who 
continued  for  some  years  to  hold  the  same  re- 
lation to  his  successor.* 

As  there  was  some  division  of  opinion  amongst 
the  congregation,  (many  of  whom  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  celebrated  Stephen 
Chamock,)  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by 
letter  a  foil  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  on 
which  his  decision  must  depend,  Howe  resolved 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  Howe's  Sermon  on  *'  Patience  in  Expectation 
of  Fature  Blessedness." 
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on  a  voyage  to  England  before  he  replied  to  the 
application.  Previous  to  his  departure  from  Ire- 
land on  this  important  object^  he  subjected  his 
motives  and  feeUngs  to  a  most  conscientious  and 
rigid  examination.  His  thoughts  on  this  occa- 
sion he  minuted  down,  imder  the  title  of — 

'^  Considerations  and  Communings  tenth  myself 
concerning  my  present  Journey.  Dec.  20,  75, 
by  Night,  on  my  Bed. 

'*  L  Quaere — Have  I  not  an  undue  design  or 
selj-respect  in  it? 

"  1.  I  know  well  I  ought  not  to  have  any 
design  for  myself,  which  admits  not  of  subor- 
dination to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  great 
God,  and  my  Redeemer,  and  which  is  not 
actually  so  subordinated. 

''  2.  I  understand  the  fearful  evil  and  sinful- 
ness of  having  such  an  undue  design ;  that  it  is 
idolatry,  the  taking  another  god,  and  making 
myself  that  god. 

"  3.  I  find  (through  God's  mercy)  some  seur 
«ible  stirrings  of  hatred  and  detestation,  in  my 
breast,  of  that  wickedness,  and  a  great  appre- 
hension of  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  a  state 
of  pure,  entire  devotedness  to  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  acting  accordingly. 

"  4.  I  have  insisted  on  this  chiefly  in  prayer 
to  God,  in  reference  to  this  business,  ever  since 
it  was  set  on  foot,  that  I  might  be  sincere  in  it ; 
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and  though  I  have  earnestly  begged  light  to 
guide  me  therein^  so  as  that  I  might  do  that 
herein  which  in  the  substance  of  the  thing  is 
agreeable  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  yet  I  have 
much  more  importunately  prayed  that  I  might 
be  sincere  in  what  I  do,  not  only  because  I  know 
God  will  pardon  ignorance  (unremedied^  by  ut- 
most endeavours)  where  he  beholds  sincerity, 
whereas  he  wiU  never  accept  the  knowledge  of 
our  duty^  nor  the  doing  what  is  in  substance  our 
duty,  if  that  ri^ht  manner  of  doing  it,  or  principle 
whence  it  is  done,  be  wanting ;  but,  also,  from 
the  higher  esteem  I  have  of  sincerity,  above  all 
light  and  knowledge  without  it,  and  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  thing  itself. 

"  5.  I  have  carefiilly  examined  what  selfish 
respects  I  can  have  in  this  matter.  Is  it  worldly 
emolument?  In  this  my  heart  acquits  me  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Is  it  that  I  affect  to  be  upon 
a  public  stage,  to  be  popular  and  applauded 
by  men?  To  this  I  say,  1.  That  I  do  verily 
beKeve,  that  I  shall  be  lower  in  the  eye  and 
esteem  of  the  people  in  London,  when  I  come 
under  their  nearer  view.  I  know  myself  inca- 
pable of  pleasing  their  genius.  I  cannot  contrive 
nor  endure  to  preach  with  elaborate  artifice. 
They  will  soon  be  weary,  when  they  hear  no- 
thing but  plain  discourses  of  such  matters  as 
are  not  new  to  them.  Yea,  and  ministers  that 
now  judge  of  me  by  what  I  have  written,  (when 
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matter  and  words  were  in  some  measure 
weighed,)  will  find  me,  when  I  converse  with 
them,  slow  to  apprehend  things,  slow  to  express 
my  own  apprehensions,  unready,  entangled,  and 
obscure  in  my  apprehensions  and  expressions: 
so  that  all  will  soon  say, '  This  is  not  the  man  we 
took  him  for/  2.  It  displeases  me  not,  that 
they  should  find  and  say  this.  I  hope  I  should 
digest  it  well.  3.  I  have  found  (blessed  be 
God)  that  the  applauses  some  have  imprudently 
given  me  in  letters,  (as  I  have  received  many 
of  that  strain,  very  many  long  before  this  busi- 
ness, and  that  had  no  relation  imto  any  such, 
that  no  eye  hath  ever  sincS  seen  but  my  own,) 
an  occasion  and  means  to  me  of  deep  himiiliar 
tion,  when  my  own  heart  hath  witnessed  to  me 
my  miserable  penmy,  and  that  I  am  thought  to 
be  what  I  am  not.  4.  So  far  as  I  can  find,  I 
do  not  deliberately  covet  or  desire  esteem  but 
for  my  work's  sake,  and  the  success  of  my  work. 
Of  applause  I  have  often  found  an  inward  abhor- 
rence. I  both  know  I  have  nothing  but  what  I 
have  received,  and  that  I  have  received  a  great 
deal  less  than  many  think  I  have :  which  I  say 
with  reflection  on  myself;  not  to  diminish  the 
bounty  of  the  Free-giver,  from  whom  I  know  I 
might  have  received  much  more,  if  I  had  sought 
and  used  his  gifts  aright.  All  the  design  I  can 
more  vehemently  suspect  myself  of  that  looks 
like   self-interest  any  way,  is,  1.  The  improve- 
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ment  of  my  own  knowledge,  which  I  know  there 
may  be  great  opportunities  for,  if  this  journey 
should  issue  in  my  settlement  at  London.  2. 
The  disposal  of  my  children.  Yet  I  hope  these 
things  are  eyed  in  subordination,  and  indiflFer- 
ently,  so  as  not  to  sway  with  me  against  my 
duty. 

"  II.  Quaere — Have  I  not  a  previous  resolution  of 

settling  at  London  before  I  go  up  ? 

^M.  I  have  a  resolution  to  do  \yhat  I  shall 
conceive  shall  make  most  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  rest  of  my  life,  which  resolution  I  ought 
never  to  be  without 

''  2.  I  am  seriously  yet  at  a  loss  as  to  judging 
this  case,  whether  in  this  country  or  there. 

"  3.  If  I  can  find  clearly  it  is  my  duty  to  re- 
turn in  order  to  continuance  at  Antrim,  I  shall 
do  it  with  high  complacency. 

''  III.  Quaere — Am  I  not  afraid  of  miscarrying  in 

this  undertaken  voyage,  by  shipwreck,  8fc.  ? 

"  1 .  I  find  little  of  that  fear,  I  bless  God. 

"  2.  Nor  is  it  that  I  think  I  have  attained  any 
eminent  degree  of  grace,  that  I  am  not  afflicted 
with  that  fear :  nay,  more  than  that,  I  acknow- 
ledge, to  be  delivered  from  such  fear  is  itself  a 
great  mercy,  and  gracious  vouchsafement. 

*'  3.  I  hope  I  am  in  a  state  of  favour  and 
acceptance  with  God,  which  I  apprehend  I  owe 
to  infinite  rich  mercy  in  the  Redeemer's  blood. 
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Great  forgiveness  I  need^  for  I  am  a  miserable 
sinful  wretch :  this  I  trust  I  have  upon  gospel 
terms. 

*^i.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  hereupon  to  think 
of  going  into  eternity ;  of  laying  down  the  body 
of  fleshy  and  sin^  and  deaths  together ;  and  of 
being  perfectly  holy,  and  associated  with  them 
that  are  so,  in  holy  work  and  enjoyment. 

"  5.  To  put  off  this  tabernacle  so  easily,  I 
reckon  would  to  me  be  a  merciful  dispensation, 
who  am  more  afraid  of  sharp  pains  than  of 
death.  I  think  I  should  joyfully  embrace  those 
waves  that  should  cast  me  on  an  undesigned 
shore,  and,  when  I  intended  Liverpool,  should 
land  me  in  heaven. 

"  6.  Yet  I  bless  God  I  have  no  weariness  of 
life,  nor  of  his  work  in  this  world,  if  he  shall  yet 
please  ftulher  to  employ  me  here. 

'*  IV.  Quaere — But  am  I  not  solicitotis,  lest  if 
this  should  prove  the  event,  it  mil  be  Judged  a 
testimony  against  me,  as  to  this  present  under- 
taking ? 

'^  1.  It  is  an  honest  design  I  go  upon.  I 
have,  as  I  said,  no  selfish  design  that  oversways 
me  in  it.  I  have  no  design  to  prejudice  Mr. 
Chamock.  I  believe  I  shall  do  him  no  actual 
prejudice.  Wherein  I  can  justly  befriend  him,  I 
go  resolved  to  do  it.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for 
the  holding  of  the  remainder  together,  without 
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the  neglect  of  greater  work,  I  do  apprehend  I 
shall  do  a  just  and  needAil  thing ;  but  should 
do  nothmg  if  I  had  opportunity,  till  I  knew 
more.     But, 

"  2.  To  judge  of  the  justice  of  a  cause  by  the 
success,  is  a  most  unjust  way  of  judging.  Many 
a  just  business  has  miscarried.  If  I  get  well 
into  the  other  world,  such  censures  will  be  a 
small  matter  in  my  eye ;  and  they  are  not  great 
now. 

"  3.  God  will  accept  my  sincere  intentions, 
though  I  effect  nothing. 

^'  4.  My  journey  was  to  me  absolutely  neces- 
sary, who  could  without  it  neither  grant  nor 
deny. 

"  Consolations  to  my  wife  and  other  relations,  sup- 
posing they  hear  of  my  death. 

"  1.  Whom  or  what  have  you  lost?  A  poor 
creature  that  could  never  be  of  much  use  to  you. 

'*  2.  You  are  to  consider  me,  not  as  lost  in 
my  prime,  but  as  now  I  am  sensibly  under  great 
decays,  and  not  likely  to  continue  long,  except 
some  means  hitherto  not  thought  on  should  have 
been  tried.  What  a  summer  had  I  of  the  last ! 
seldom  able  to  walk  the  streets ;  and  not  only 
often  disabled  by  pain,  but  weakness.  And  what 
great  advantage  to  you  would  it  have  been  to 
see  me  die  ?  I  know  not  when  I  have  had  so 
much  ease  and  health  as  in  this  journey. 
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*'  3.  God  not  only  hath  determined  the  thing, 
we  must  die,  but  all  circumstances,  when  and 
where,  and  after  what  manner,  and  all  wisely 
and  well.  Why  should  you  be  grieved,  that  he 
hath  done  well?  not  only  well  in  itself,  but  well 
for  you,  if  you  love  him  ? 

"  4.  You  must  ere  long  follow,  and  shall  not 
be  always  in  this  world  without  me. 

"  5.  What  there  is  of  evil  in  this  case,  admits 
of  remedy.  Draw  so  much  nearer  to  God,  and 
cease  from  man :  mind  heaven  more,  and  your 
loss  is  made  up. 

"  6.  I    have,    through    the   grace    of   God, 
,  preached  immortal  truth,  which  will  survive, 
and  may  be  to  your  advantage. 

"7.  As  to  you  who  have  dependence  upon 
me  for  worldly  concernments :  I  was  never  a 
good  projector  for  the  world ;  so  the  loss  is  not 
great.  How  many,  dear  to  God,  make  a  shift, 
in  a  worse  condition !  Forget  not  the  motto, 
'  God  will  provide.'  He  that  feeds  ravens,  and 
takes  care  of  sparrows,  will  he  not  take  care  of 
you  ?  are  you  of  his  family,  and  will  he  not  take 
care  of  his  own  ?  Instead  of  distrust  and  re- 
pining, give  thanks.  O  bless  him  with  all  your 
soul,  that  he  hath  revealed  and  given  himself  to 
you  for  an  everlasting  portion ;  and  whose  cove- 
nant is  to  be  your  God,  and  the  God  of  yours. 

"  8.  Let  it  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  that 
I  go  willingly,  under  no  dread,  with  no  regret. 
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but  with  some  comfortable  knowledge  of  my 
way  and  end." 

Who  can  read  these  musings  of  an  upright 
and  conscientious  mind  without  the  deepest 
admiration  ?  It  is  true  that  in  the  minuteness 
of  this  self-examination^  and  the  precision  and 
formality  by  which  it  is  prosecuted,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  excessive  scrupulosity  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  systematic  method  in  which 
the  spiritual  casuist  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing ''  cases  of  conscience/'  as  they  were  called. 
Jn  the  present  instance,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
admitted  that  Howe  need  not  have  inquired  so 
industriously,  whether  he  was  likely  to  be  swayed 
in  a  transaxjtion  so  important  by  the  fear  of 
shipwreck,*  or  by  the  imcharitable  judgments 
which  others  might  form  of  him,  if  he  should 
be  shipwrecked.f  Considerations  such  as  these, 
it  might  be  justly  contended,  could  not  have 
had  much  influence  on  his  final  decision ;  or  that, 
if  they  operated  as  motives  at  all,  it  was  in  a  de- 
gree so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  entitle  them  to  a 
formal  investigation.^     Yet,  though  there  may 

♦  As  in  Query  III.  f  As  in  Query  IV, 

X  Still  something  may  be  said  in  his  defence  even  with  reference  to 
these  points.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  not  te  be  forgotten  that  a 
voyage!  from  Ireland  was  not  in  those  days  the  trifle  it  would  be 
considered  now;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  proof  is  but  too 
abundant,  that  in  defiance  alike  of  common  sense,  daily  experience, 
and  Christian  charity,  the  ortfinary  calamities  of  life  ^ere  often  con- 
sidered special  judicial  marks  of  the  Dime  displeasure. 

P 
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be  in  these  passages  a  little  too  much  of  the 
needless  minuteness  and  excessive  self-suspi- 
cion^ which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  times^ 
who  could  wish  to  blot  them  out?  What  a 
delightM  state  of  mind  do  they  manifest! 
How  especially  beautiful  is  that  sentence :  '^  I 
think  I  should  joyfiilly  embrace  those  waves 
that  should  cast  me  on  an  imdesigned  shore, 
and  when  I  intended  Liverpool,  should 'land  me 
in  heaven," 

As  a  whole,  none  can  read  this  solfloquy  of 
a  sensitive  conscience,  without  feeling  convinced 
that  to  Howe,  (as  stated  in  the  introductory 
chapter,)  duty  was  a  study.  To  ascertain  con- 
scientiously in  every  case  what  duty  was,  atid 
to  perform  it  from  the  right  motives,  were 
evidently  the  great  objects  of  his  hfe.  It  can- 
not be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  what 
progress  in  holiness  and  virtue  that  man  is 
likely  to  make,  who,  in  every  important  step 
in  life,  subjects  his  motives  and  conduct  to 
such  a  severe  and  rigid  scrutiny. 

Nor  is  it  less  to  the  purpose  to  remai^k  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  above  self-examination, 
scrupulous  as  it  is,  which  betrays  the  slightest 
taint  of  a  fanatical  spirit  There  is  no  pretence 
to  super-human  purity  of  motive — no  fond  dis- 
claimer of  human  feelings  and  passions:  if 
these  last  be  but  innocent,  he  seeks  not  their 
extinction,  nor  even  that  they  should  not  be 
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duly  gratified;  he  is  only  anxious  that  they 
should  be  in  their  proper  place ;  strongly  sub- 
ordinated to  far  higher  and  more  important 
principles  of  action.* 

The  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  (Query  IV.) 
are  eminently  beautiful ;  the  modesty  they  dis* 
play,  the  humility,  the  purity  of  feeling,  the  supe- 
riority to  every  form  of  petty  vanity,  the  secret 
dissatisfaction  at  human  applause,  (arising  froni 
the  exalted  conceptions  he  had  formed  of  abso- 
lute excellence,  combined  with  his  consciousness 
that  he  was  still  so  very  far  from  having  reached 
that  standard,)  are  calculated  to  inspire  .the  live- 
liest admiration.  The  confessions  of  his  own 
unworthiness  which  are  contained  in  these  pas- 
sages, so  entirely  free  from  every  symptom  of 
affectation,  and  evidently  never  intended  for  any 
eye  but  his  own,  endear  him  to  us  the  more; 
and,  as  we  read  them,  we  feel  that  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  and  more  important  respects, 
those  words  of  Christ  are  true,  "  he  that  hum- 
bleth  himself,  shall  be  exalted." 

After  staying  some  time  in  London,  and 
giving  the  whole  subject  the  maturest  deli- 
beration, he  resolved  on  accepting  the  invitar 
tion  which  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Seaman's 
congregation.  He,  in  consequence,  shortly 
after  removed  with    his    family  from   Antrim 

*  See  close  of  observations  on  Qitery  I. 

p  2 
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Castle^  deeply  grateful  for  the  protection  its 
noble  owner  had  afforded  him. 

Duriii^  the  time  Howe  was  in  Ireland,  King 
Charles  had  published  his  celebrated  "Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence."*  Calamy  says,  that  upon 
his  return  to  London,  he  "made  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  use  of  this  Indulgence."  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  an  error,  for  the  Declaration 
was  revoked  in  the  spring  of  1673;  that  is, 
as  soon  as  Charles  wanted  his  next  subsidy. 
For  .such  a  cause,  he  would  have  been  willing 
to  repeal  the  whole  decalogue. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  it  still  served  in 
sotne  measure  to  protect  the  Nonconformists,  as 
it  tended  to  diminish  the  hostility  of  those,  who 
had  more  reverence  for  the  royal  prerogative 
than  for  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Amongst 
these  persons  (as  Baxter  assures  us)  might  be 
reckoned  a  large  number  of  the  magistrates, 
whose  loyalty  for  once  was  happily  at  variance 
with  their  bigotry.  Although,  therefore,  the 
recall  of  the  Indulgence  left  the  Nonconform- 
ists in  fact  exposed  to  all  the  severe  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  against  them,  their 
condition  was  upon  the  whole  somewhat  ame- 
liorated. If  we  may  believe  Calamy,  f  the 
Uberty  which  Charles's  Indulgence  gave  them, 
was  not  entirely  lost,  though  constantly  dimin- 
ishing, till  the  year  1681. 

•  1672.  f  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  72. 
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The  reasons  which  prompted  Charles  to 
put  forth  this  Indulgence,  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  its  recall,  are  well  known. 

As  to  the  first,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
whole  history  of  Charles's  reign,  and  espe- 
cially his  conduct  in  1675,  must  exempt  him. 
from  the  injurious  suspicion  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  the  slightest  regard  to  the  principles 
of  toleration,  or  that  he  was  visited  by  any 
foolish  feelings  of  remorse  on  account  of  his 
past  severities.  In  aU  such  respects  Charles  IL 
was  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  mankind. 

His  true  reason  seems  to  have  been  the  sajne 
which,  a  few  years  after,  led  to  a  similar  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  that  miserable  dotard, 
James  IL  It  was  an  anxiety  to  exempt  the 
Papists  from  persecution. 

The  Indulgence  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  both  houses 
of  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  to  dispense 
with  any  existing  laws  on  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Crown,  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  legislature,  and  an  unwarrantable  and 
dangerous  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Accordingly,  when  Charles  stood  in  need  of 
his  next  subsidy,  it  was  revoked. 

While  the  Indulgence  was  in  force,  however, 
one  would  think  that  all  the  Nonconformists 
would  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  it. 
Yet,   strange   to  say,  some   of   them,  in  the 
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excess  of  their  scrupulosity,  doubted  whether 
they  would  be  justified  in  resuming  thpse  sacred 
rights  of  which  neither  kings  nor  parUament 
could  justly  deprive  them,  in  a  manner  so  infor- 
mal! Had  they,  indeed,  been  called  upon  to 
justify  the  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  pre- 
rogative, or  to  acknowledge  that  their  privi- 
leges might  be  granted  or  resiuned  at  the  king^s 
pleasure,  the  case  would  have  been  different 
But  they  were  called  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  All  that  was  necessary,  was  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  happy  accident ;  to  resume^  a 
natural  right  which  no  law  of  man  could 
righteously  invade;  leaving  the  king  and  par- 
liament in  the  mean  time  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes as  they  best  could.  Their  conduct  was 
almost  as  absiu'd  as  that  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing been  most  unjustly  imprisoned,  and  finding 
his  oppressors  quarrelling  about  the  propriety  of 
detaining  him,  should  consult  his  conscience, 
whether  he  could  rightfully  step  out  at  the 
door  which  in  their  dispute  they  had  left  open, 
or  avail  himself  of  such  an  unusual  method  of 
regaining  his  fireedom.  It  is  such  instances  of 
perverse  scrupulosity  as  these  that  give  edge, 
because  they  give  some  plausible  appearance  of 
truth,  to  the  bitter  satire  of  Hutler : 

1 

4 

'*  The  self- same  thing  they  will  abhor 

J.-  • 
One  way,  and  long  another  for. 
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-  Freewill  they  one  way  digavow } 
Another,  nothing  else  allow. 
Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  lore  v^oat  tendfflyi 
Quarrel  with  minced  pies  and  disparage 
Their  hest  and  dearest  friend,  plom-porridge.'^* 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Howe  was  never 
plagued  with  this  excessive  conscientiousness. 
He  on  this,  and  every  subsequent  occasion, 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  his  own  peace  and  fulfilling 
the  great  ends  of  his  pubKc  ministry. 

Such  was  the  regard  which  his  talents, 
learning,  and  extraordinary  worth  conciliated, 
that  his  nonconformity  did  not  prevent  his 
being  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  many 
who  already  were,  or  who  afterwards  became, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Estabhshment.  Amongst  others  might  be  men- 
tioned Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester ;  Tillotson,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  Sharp,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York;  Drs.  Whichcot,  Kidder,  Fowler,  and 
Lucas. 

Very  soon  after  his  removal  to  London, 
appeared  the  first  part  of  his  largest  and  most 
celebrated  work,  '^The  Living  Temple.**  It 
was  prepared,  as  abready  mentioned,  during 
his  residence  at   Antrim  Cattle;    and  on  this 

*  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  1. 
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account  is,  with  great  propriety,  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Viscount  Massarene,  governor  of  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  dedica- 
tions of  that  age,  in  general,  were  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  grossest  and  most  fiilsome 
adulation,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  say  who 
were  the  more  contemptible,  the  authors  who 
could  compose,  or  the  patrons  who  could 
relish  them.*  Those  of  John  Howe,  were 
of  a  more  manly  stamp ;  although  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  even  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
infected  with  the  complimentary  folly  of  the 
times. 

This  Dedication,  however,  is  so  fiill  of  noble, 
thoughts,  expressed  in  a  style  so  manly,  that  its 
length  alone  prevents  me  from  inserting  it 
entire.  One  short,  but  characteristic  passage, 
I  shall  extract  for  the  reader's  gratification. 

'^But  as  this  temple  is    quite    of   another 


*  Tliere  is  often  a  whimriml  contrast  between  the  dedications  of  that 
age  and  the  works  to  which  they  are  prefixed ;  especially  when  those 
works  torn  on  any  of  the  more  fiercely  agitated  points  of  contro- 
versy. The  tpint  of  tiie  one  is  so  bland  and  gentle,  that  it  would  seem 
as  thoa^  the  author  conld  not  by  possibility  dltip  a  harsb  or  unconrte- 
OQS  word ;  that  of  the  other  so  coarse  and  savage,  that  malignity  and 
wrath  wonld  appear  to  be  the  only  elements  in  which  he  could  ezist. 
In  passing  Irom  the  one  to  tbe  other,  tbe  sensation  is  moch  the  same 
as  though,  in  taking  a  draught  of  some  exoessiTely  sweet  and  lusdons 
liquor,  it  had,  by  some  magical  process  of  acetation,  been  all  at  once 
turned  into  veijuice. 
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constitution  and  make^  than  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  (to  use  those  words  of  the  sacred 

writer)  •  a^eipoTrobiro^,    rtfrig-iy   ov   rotunds  tij j  xrlcncog — 

'  not  made  mth  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of 
this  building! — so  what  is  requisite  to  the  in^ 
terest  and  service  of  it,  is  much  of  another 
nature.  Entire  devotedness  to  God,  sincerity, 
humiUty,  charity,  refinedness  from  the  dross 
and  baseness  of  the  earth,  strict  sobriety,  do- 
minion of  one's  self,  mastery  over  impotent 
and  ignominious  passions,  love  of  justice,  a 
steady  propension  to  do  good,  delight  in  doing 
it,  have  contributed  more  to  the  security  and 
beauty  of  God's  temple  on  earth,  conferred 
on  it  more  majesty  and  lustre,  done  more  to 
procure  it  room  and  reverence  among  men, 
than  the  most  prosperous  violence  ever  did: 
the  building  up  of  this  temple,  even  to  lay-r 
ing  on  the  top-stone,  (to  be  followed  with  the 
acclamations  of  Grace,  Grace,)  being  that  which 
must  be  done,  not  by  might  or  power,  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord:  which,  inasmuch  as 
the  structure  is  spiritual,  and  to  be  situated 
and  raised  up  in  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man, 
works,  in  order  to  it,  in  a  way  suitable  thereto ; 
that  is,  very  much  by  soft  and  gentle  insinu- 
ations, unto  which  are  subservient  the  self- 
recommending  amiableness  and  comely  aspect 
of  religion;    the  discernible    grateftdness    and 
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uniform  course  of  such  in  whom  it  bears 
rule,  and  is  a  settled,  living  law.  Hereby  the 
hearts  of  others  are  captivated  and  won  to 
look  towards  it:  made  not  only  desirous  to 
taste  its  delights,  but,  in  order  thereto,  pati- 
ent also  of  its  rigours,  and  the  rougher  se- 
verities which  their  drowsy  security  and  un- 
mortified  lusts  do  require  should  accompany 
it;  the  more  deeply  and  thoroughly  to  at- 
temper and  form  them  to  it  Merely  no^ 
tional  discourses  about  the  temple  of  God, 
and  the  external  forms  belonging  to  it,  (how 
usefiil  soever  they  be  in  their  own  kind  and 
order,)  being  unaccompanied  with  the  life 
and  power  whereto  they  should  be  adjoined^ 
either  as  subservient  helps,  or  comely  expres- 
sions thereof,  do  gain  but  Uttle  to  it  in  the 
estimation  of  discerning  men. 

*'  Much  more  have  the  apparently  useless  and 
unintelligible  notions,  with  the  empty  formali- 
ties too  arbitrarily  affixed  to  it,  by  a  very 
great,  namely,  the  unreformed,  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  even  there  exposed  it  to  con- 
tempt, where  the  professed  (but  most  irra- 
tional and  hopeless)  design  hath  been  to  draw 
to  it  respect  and  veneration. 

*'And  when  these  have  become  matter  of 
strife,  and  filled  the  world  with  noise  and  cla^ 
mour,  through  the  imperious  violence  of  some 
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and  the  factious  turbulency  of  others;  it  hath 
made  it  look  with  a  frightfiil  aspect^  and  ren- 
dered the  Divine  presence,  so  represented,  an 
undesired,  dreadftil  thing.  This  may  make 
that  the  language  of  fear  with  some,  (which 
is  of  enmity  with  the  most,)  'Depart  from 
us,  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.'" 


CHAPTER    VL 


FROM  1677  TO  1678. 

ANDREW  MARVELL'8  DEFENCE  OF  HOWE,  AGAINST  THOMAS  DAN- 
SON'S  ATTACK  ON  THE  TREATISE  OF  "  DIVINE  PRESCIENCE." 

As  the  following  chapter  will  probably  contain 
little  to  interest  the  general  reader,  I  beg  to  in- 
form him  that  it  may  be  omitted  without  im- 
pairing the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The 
chapter  is  almost  wholly  parenthetical. 

If  the  reader  should  chance  to  belong  to 
that  sturdy  class,  who,  when  they  have  been 
once  induced  to  commence  a  volume,  make  it 
a  point  of  conscience — ^no  matter  what  its  bulk, 
or  how  repulsive  its  contents — to  read  right  on 
from  title-page  to  colophon,  and  on  whom,  I 
well  know,  all  premonitions  of  the  ruggedness 
or  inconveniences  of  the  road  would  be  totally 
lost,— even  for  such  I  have  some  small  consola- 
tion :  this  chapter  is  likely  to  be  a  brief  one. 

But  to  the  curious  in  literary  history,  and  the 
admirers  of  Andrew  Marvell's  genius,  I  feel  that 
no  apology  is  necessary.  They  will  probably 
think  a  chapter  which  has  in  it  so   much  of 
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Andrew  Marvell,  and  so  little  of  the  author, 
by  fax  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  volume* 

That  I  may  not  detain  them,  therefore,  from 
matter  which  I  know  will  be  so  much  more 
gratefril  to  them  than  any  observations  of  mine, 
I  shall  simply  beg  their  attention  to  the  shortest 
possible  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  curious  pubUcation  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  made,  and  then  dismiss  them, 
to  enjoy  those  extracts  at  their  leisure.  I  would 
merely  remark  iurther,  by  way  of  whetting  their 
appetite,  that  the  tract  in  question  is  extremely 
rare;  that  it  is  not  published  in  any  edition  of 
Marvell's  works,  and  was  evidently  imknown  to 
his  biographers  and  editors.  I  only  know  of 
one  copy  in  existence— the  one  from  which  the 
subjoined  extracts  have  been  copied.  This  I 
procured  from  Dr.  Willi^ns'  Ubra^. 

In  1677,  Howe,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle,  published  his  little  treatise,  en- 
titled, "  The  Reconcileableness  of  God's  Pre- 
science of  the  Sins  of  Men  with  the  Wisdom  and 
Sincerity  of  his  Counsels  and  Exhortations,  and 
whatever  other  Means  he  uses  to  prevent  them.** 
The  motives  which  induced  him  to  write  it  are 
given  in  the  following  short  prefatory  letter  to 
his  illustrious  friend  : — 

''  Sir, 

"  The  veneration  I  have  long  bad  for 

your  name,  could  not  permit  me  to  apprehend 
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less  obligation  than  that  of  a  law^  in  your  re- 
commending to  me  this  subject.  For  within 
the  whole  compass  of  intellectual  employment 
and  affairs^  none  but  who  are  so  unhappy  as  not 
at  all  to  know  you,  would  dispute  your  right  to 
prescribe,  and  give  law.  And  taking  a  nearer 
view  of  the  province  you  have  assigned  me,  I 
must  esteem  it  alike  both  disingenuous  and 
undutifiil  whoUy  to  have  refused  it.  For  the 
less  you  could  think  it  possible  to  me  to  perform 
in  it,  the  more  I  might  perceive  of  kindness, 
aOapng  the  authority  of  the  imposition;  and 
have  the  apprehension  the  more  obvious  to  me 
that  you  rather  designed  in  it  mine  own  advan- 
tage, than  that  you  reckoned  the  cause  could 
receive  -any,  by  my  imdertaking  it." 

Admirable  as  the  tract  is,  it  appears  the 
author  composed  it  imder  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous circumstances;  and  for  its  supposed  de- 
fects, he  offers  at  the  close  the  following  need- 
less apology : — 

"  The  disorder.  Sir,  of  this  heap  rather  than 
frame  of  thoughts  and  discourse,  as  it  cannot  be 
thought  more  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  than 
suitable  to  the  author ;  and  the  less  displease, 
by  how  much  it  could  less  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  from  him,  even  in  the  best  circum- 
stances; soit  may  lay  some  claim  to  your  easier 
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pardon^  as  having  been,  mostly,  huddled  up  in 
the  intervals  of  a  troublesome,  long  journey; 
wherein  he  was  rather  wilhng  to  take  what 
opportunity  the  inconveniencies  and  hurry  of 
it  could  allow  him,  than  neglect  any,  of  using 
the  earhest  endeavour  to  approve  himself,  as 
he  is,  your  great  admirer, 

'^  Most  <  honoured  Sir, 
''  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

All  remarks  on  this  treatise  will  be  reserved 
for  the  critical  estimate  at  the  close  of  the  vo- 
lume. Its  history,  as  serving  to  illustrate. that 
of  its  author,  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  ^present 
chapter. 

The  views  which  this  tract  contains  are  so 
sober  and  chastened,  that  Anthony  Wood — ^who, 
by  the  way,  was  about  as  competent  a  judge  on 
such  a  question,  as  a  mere  topographer  would 
be  of  Locke's  philosophy— proclaims  the  author 
''  a  great  and  strict  Arminian  !'* 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  therefore,  that  it 
would  satisfy  those  who  held  extreme  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  predetermination.  It 
was,  accordingly,  attacked  by  no  less  than  three 
writers.  The  first  was  Theophilus  Gale,  who 
inserted  some  animadversions  in  the  fourth  and 
last  part  of  his  celebrated  work,  the  "  Court  of 
the  Gentiles."  To  these  animadversions,  Howe 
himself  replied,  in  a  postscript  to  his  treatise. 
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in  which  he  exposes  the  false  logic^  and^  what  is 
worse^  the  glarmg  misstatements  of  his  adversary. 
A  second  assailant  was  an  ejected  minister^ 
named  John  Troughton.  His  initials  only  are 
prefixed  to  his  piece,  which  professes  to  be  a 
reply  not  only  to  Howe*s  original  treatise,  but 
to  the  postscript  also.*  The  third  was  Thomas 
Danson,  also  an  ejected  minister.  He  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  and  fellow-coDegiate  of  Howe's, 
for  which  reason  he  also  affixed  only  his  initials 
to  his  title-page.f 

To  neither  of  these  latter  opponents  did 
Howe  publish  any  reply.  As  to  Danson,  his 
little  book  was  not  only  so  illogical,  and  so  fiill 
of  misconception  and  misstatement,  but  displayed 
such  arrogance,  vanity,  and  presumption,  that 
these  considerations  alone  woidd  probably  have 
deterred  a  man  like  Howe  from  breaking  silence. 
He  would  have  been,  in  the  last  degree,  unwill- 
ing to  say  any  thing  in  a  case  in  which,  if  he 
had  spoken  at  all,  he  must  have  spoken  with 
an  unwonted,  and,  to  him,  ungrateful  severity. 

But  though  Howe  himself  was  silent,  a  very 


*  It  is  entitled,  **  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  touching  God's  Prescience 
about  Sinful  Actions.''     12mo.   1678. 

t  It  is  entitled,  '*  De  Causii  Dei  ;  or,  a  Vindication  of  the  Common 
Doctrine  of  Protestant  Diyines  concerning  Predetermination,  viz. — The 
'Interest  of  God,  as  the  first  Cause,  in  all  the  Actions,  as  such,  of  rational 
Creatures,  from  the  invidious  Consequences  with  which  it  is  burthened 
hj  Mr.  John  Howe,  in  a  late  Letter  and  Postscript  of  God's  Prescience, 
byT.D."     1678. 
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sufficient  champion  voluntarily  undertook  his  de- 
fence.   This  was  no  less  than  Andrew  Marvell. 

If  not  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  ap- 
titude for  meta{)hysical  speculation,  this  great 
man  at  least  possessed  a  clear,  so\uid>  healthy 
understanding;  and,  above  all,  that  practical  sa- 
gacity, which  admirably  qualified  him  for  appre- 
ciating the  character  and  detecting  the  sophistry 
of  an  overHsubtle  and  trifling  disputant. 

Much  subtlety  of  reasoning,  however,  was 
not  what  the  case  principally  required.  Marvell 
had  what  was  much  more  effective  in  such  a 
controversy ;  the  wit  and  sarcasm  which  had  so 
often  chastised  ignorance,  insolence,  and  vanity. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  Marvell  that  his 
tremendous  powers  of  sarcasm,  (powers  which 
are  so  often  employed  to  gratify  malignity  of 
feeling,  or  at  the  best  an  ostentatious  vanity,) 
were  in  his  case  never  employed  except  in  the 
cause  of  truth  or  oppressed  innocence.  He 
reminds  one  of  Spencer's  Talus,  the  attendant 
of  Arthegal,  "that  3rron  man**  whose  terrible 
severities  were  meted  oi^t  with  the  strictest  jus* 
tice,  and  never  descended  except  on  the  head 
of  flagrant  crime. 

"  His  name  was  Talus,  made  of  yron  mould, 
Immoveable,  resistless,  without  end; 
Who  in  his  hand  an  yron  flail  did  hold, 
With  which  he  threshed  out  falsehood  and  did  truth  unfold/' 

j^fmcer*9  Fairy  Queen,    Book  V.  canto  i. 

Q 
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But  thovigh  M^rv^  ney^  emplc^ed  his  powers 
of  wit  and  $tf  Qd&m  for  any  ^elfish  purpose  \  aad 
thoi^h  he  $eemed  quite  willing^  as  fiptr  as  his 
own  fanae  went,  to  let  them  slumber  for  ever 
in  the  cloudy  any  impudeqt  asi^ault  on  innocence 
and  virtue,  any  extraordinary  display  of  tyrannyj 
meanness*  fraud,  or  falsehood,  never  foiled  to 
provoke  the  bolts  of  this  great  avenger.  All 
his  principal  productions  owed  their  origin, 
solely  to  his  chivahow  love  of  truths  justice, 
and  honour.  It  was  thus  with  his  greatest 
work,  ''The  Rehearsal  Trawposed,'*  dgainslj 
Paiker;  with  his  ''IMenoe  of  the  Naked 
Truth/'  against  the  flippaot  a^d  conceited 
Franci»  Turoer ;  and  with  his  pre^emt  tract 
against  D^^A^on. 

Thltt  tract  lA  entitled,  ''Remarks  on  a  late 
disingenuous  Discourse,  written  by  one  T,  D-, 
und»  the  ja^teeee  'De  Causa  ©ei,'  and  pf 
answering  Mr,  John  Howe's  letter  and  post- 
script of  'God's  PresQience,'  &c,,  affirming  as 
the  Protestant  doctrine,  'That  God  dptb  by 
efficaciouft  kfhiance  universally  n^ve.and  det^dPv 
inind  m^u  to  all  thdr  aotioip^,  even  to  t}^^ 
that  are  most  wicked.'    By  a  Protestant,*" 

*  Wood,  ("  Athense  Qxoiueose8»*'  Edition  BUsf,  vol.  iv,)  snys,  m  the 
account  of  Thomas  Danson,  **  This  hook,''  speaking  of  the  tract  against 
Howe,  ''hath  only  the  Initial  letters  1*.  D.  set  to  it,  hecause  it  was 
written  against  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-collegiate.  Afterwards 
came  out  a  hook  entitled.  Remarks  npon  a  late  disingenuous  Discourse, 
writ  by  one  T.  D.,  London,  1678,  8a>4  to  he  by  'A  Protestant,'  but 
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From  the  more  strictly  argumentative  partd 
of  this  trac^^  I  shall  refrah!i  from  making  any 
extracts.  They  Could  not  be  folly  understood 
vnthout  making  considerable  extracts  firom  Dan-* 
Bm'B  work ;  and  with  any  considerable  portion 
of  that  publication  I  should  be  son^  to  try  the 
patience  of  my  readers. 

The  tract  opens  with  the  following  noble 
reflectiom  on  the  unprofitable  questions  which 
often  occupy  speculative  theology.  To  the  saga^ 
cious  and  practical  mind  of  Andrew  Marvell, 
a  man  engaged  all  his  life  in  public  affairs^  such 
questions  were  likely  to  appear  in  all  their 
fiivolky.    He  thus  b^ns. 

'^  Of  all  vocations  to  which  men  addict  tbenn 


trti^tli^r  lij  Jf^n  Howe,  4u7«**  7bi9  sage  q^aery  shows  tluit  Wool 
could  neyer  baye  seen  Marv^U'«  traet,  or  he  would  never  b^ve  beeQ  at  t 
loss  for  an  answer  to  bis  own  interrogatory.  It  is  avowedly  written  by 
8  laymmif  with  the  express  pnrpese  of  inducing  Howe  not  to  engrave  iii 
1^  fon/noti«v«^;  il  is  W  of  hiq  /raitff  fmn  )M»[i^anig  to  otkI  ;  and  )m 
just  all  those  qualities,  both  of  thought  and  style,  of  which  he  was  most 
destitute. 

Bnt  though  it  was  certainly  not  wiitten  by  How«»  this>  H  may  be  satd^ 
dpes  not  proare  it  to  h^ve  be^  written  by  M^cveU,  I  gs4i|(  i^ ;  th^  i^ 
to  be  detern^ined  by  other  evidence.  That  the  tract  w^s,  in  MarvelPs 
^y,  universally  and  nndoubtingly  ascribed  to  him,  appeifrs from  Catamy, 
9^  K^^ifit^irqm^  tits  slightest  (|nal|ftcjlil|on«  <*  Mr.  Danson  also  wrote 
Ugainpt  this  (racti  but  I  know  not  that  ^^.  Hpw.e  tQf>k  any  notice  of 
)iim;  though  the  ingenious  Andrew  Marvell,  Esq.,  made  a  very  witty 
iHid  entertaining^  reply  to  him."  l!he  point,  however,  vonld  be  suffici- 
ently clear,  even  if  this  testisM^ny  were  wantpig.  Th0  internal  etN4(tttit 
alone  would  decide  it.  None  who  are  in  the  slightest  degree  {U?(miiinte4 
with  Andrew  Marvell's  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  can  mistake  any  half- 
dbzen  ps^es  as  ttxe  composition  of  any  other  author. 

Q  2 
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selves,  or  are  dedicated,  I  have  alwaies  esteemed 
that  of  the  ministry  to  be  the  most  noble  and 
happy  imploymient;  as  being  more  peculiarly 
directed  to  those  two  great  ends,  the  adviance- 
ment  of  God's  glory,  and  the  promotmg  of  man's 
salvation.  It  hath  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  who 
have  chosen,  and  are  set  apart  for  that  work, 
did,  by  the  continual  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  their  Maker,  enjoy  a  state  like  that  of 
paradise;  and  in  this,  superiour,  that  they  are 
not  also,  as  Adam,  put  in  ^to  dress  and  keep 
a  garden;'  but  are,  or  ought  to  be,  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  all  worldly  avocations. 
Yet,  upon  nearer  consideration,  they  likewise 
appear  to  partake  of  the  common  infeUcities  of 
humane  condition.  For,  although  they  do  not, 
as  others,  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows,  (which  some  Divines  account  to  be, 
though  in  the  pulpit,  undecent,)  yet  the  study 
of  their  brain  is  more  than  equivalent;  and 
even  the  theological  ground  is  so  fcir  under  the 
curse,  that  no  field  runs  out  more  in  thorns 
and  thistles,  or  requires  more  pains  to  disin- 
cumber  it.  Such  I  understand  to  be  those 
peevish  questions  which  have  overgrown  Chris- 
tianity; wherewith  men's  minds  are  only  rent 
and  intangled,  but  from  whence  they  can  no 
more  hope  for  any  wholsom  nourishment,  than 
to  *  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figgs  from 
thistles/    And  (if  I  may  so  far  pursue  the  alle- 
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goTjr,)  this  curse  upon  divinity,  as  that  upon 
the  earth,  seems  to  have  proceeded  also  from 
tasting  that  forbidden   fruit,  of  the  '  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil/    For,  in  general, 
many  Divines,  out  of  a  vain  affectation  of  learn-* 
ing,  have  been  tempted  into  enquiries  too  curi* 
ous,  after  those  things  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  left  impervious  to  humane  under* 
standing,  ftirther  than  they  are  revealed.    And 
hence,  instead  of  those  allowed  and  obvious 
truths  of  faith,  repentance,  and  the  new  crea* 
ture,  (yet  these  too  have  their  proper  weeds 
that  pester  them,)  there  have  sprung  up  endless 
disputes  concerning  the  unsearchable  things  of 
Grod,  and  which  are  agitated  by  men,  for  the 
most  part,  with  such  virulence  and  intricacyjr 
as  manifest  the  subtilty  and  ma£ce  of  the  ser^ 
pent  that  hath  seduced  them.     But,  more  par- 
ticularly, that  very  knowledge  of  good  and  evD^ 
the  disquisition  of  the  causes  from  whence,  and 
in  what  manner  they  are  derived,  hath  been  so 
gratefrd  to  the  controversial  female  appetite^ 
that  even  the  Divines  have  taken  of  it  as  '  a 
fixiit  to  be  desired  to  make  them  wise,'  and 
given  to  their  people,  and  they  have  both  eaten, 
at  the  peril  of  God*s  displeasure  and  their  own 
happiness.      Whereas  that  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  contains  the  plain  history  of  good  and 
evil,  and  (not  to  mention  so  many  attestations 
to  it  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  what 
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Other  comment  needis  theroi  for  whail;  b^lang» 
to  good,  than  that  it  is  from  God  only, '  that 
erery  g6od  giving,  and  every  perfbot  gMk  de- 
scendethf'  And,  as  to  evil,  tha;t  also  of  St. 
James,  is  sufficient  convidtiola,  'Let  tto  man 
say,  wh^n  he  is  tempted,  I  was  tempted  of  God ; 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neithet  tempt^ 
eth  he  any  man:  but  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  aside  by  his  own  lusts  and 
enticedi'  Or  that  of  the  same  apostle, '  From 
whence  come  wars  and  fightings  anlong  you?' 
(and  even  that  Logotnachia,  I  fear,  with  which 
thill  question  is  vexed,)  '  Come  they  not  hence  ? 
even  from  your  lusts  that  fight  in  your  mem-* 
bers/  And  there  is  no  examining  Christian 
but  mtist  find  both  these  truths  evidently  vnt- 
nessed  by  his  own  conscience. 

^'  Nevertheless,  the  theologians  of  former 
and  later  times,  not  content  with  what  is  held 
icftth  in  Scripture,  have  attempted  to  clambeSr 
and  palm  Up  higher,  by  the  philosophy  of  that 
^stshool  wh^e  each  of  thenk  hath  fijtst  practised, 
and  have  <kawn  God's  prescience  atid  predet^-^ 
mination>  upon  ihis  occasion,  into  debate ;  argu* 
ing  upon  siich  points  ai^  no  man,  unleiis  he  w^e 
prior  and  precedent  to  the  First  Cdnise,  can  have 
the  xulderstanding  to  comprehend  and  judge  of : 
tod  most  of  them  do  but  say  and  unsay ;  and> 
wbil^  in  words  they  all  deixy  God  to  be  the  author 
of  sin,  yet  in  effect,  and  by  the  tnanner  of  their 
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reasotimg^  they  aiRfnl  it;  I>  therefoiWy  bimg  bot^ 
m))preh0iisive  of  the  deLnger  of  stuAi  argomeilts, 
and  more  purticalarly^  comscious  of  mihe  own 
itaaknees,  shall  not  pi»mne  to'  iht^tpoee  my 
opinion  in  i:he  dififbreRoes  febottt  this  m^ttei^ 
€althdr  than  to  tsay  ;^hat  if  men>  by  this  fan-* 
siied  ^opening  of  their  eyes/  have  aitskied  to 
8M  more  dearly,  and  acknowledge  the  wioked^ 
n^  of  their  own  actions^  it  resembles  the 
modeisty  of  our  fifst  parentB  distenfiitig  their 
'  lidkedness :'  but)  if  men  ishall  iiliO  Hsdert  a 
predeterminative  concourse  of  dfod  to  Our  evil^ 
it  seems  to  have  too  muoh  of  original  perverse- 
^es^,  And  of  that  fiiln,  shorttiMs  of  reason, 
tdiere^y  they  would  ha^ve  hvokd  a  nudity  iil  the 
Creator,  and  did  implicitely  reject  their  fattit 
t^n  him,  for  the  *  serpent  that  he  had  made/ 
and  the  ^  woman  that  he  had  given/ 

''  But>  if  any  man  there  be  that  can  reconcile 
this  controversies  and  so  many  more  that  arii^ 
but  of  it ;  (for  all  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  Christiaittty  servi^  on  the  one  side,  and  all 
^le  fiercest  questions  of  religion  on  the  other, 
Stepending  for  truth  and  ikldehood  upon  the 
sucdess  of  this  ef^agement;)  if  he  can  extinguiish 
all  those  ill  eonseqaences,  dull  distinctions,  and 
incondstent  notions,  which  have  been  levied  in 
this  quarrel,  and  reduce  each  party  within  the 
due  limits  of  Scripture  and  saving  knowledge ; 
such  a  person  indeed  deiserves  all  commendation. 
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And  such  aa  one  I  thought  I  had  met  .with^  nor 
yet  see  reason,  notwithstanding  all  the  late 
attempts  upon  him,  to  alter  my  opinion;  in  a 
book  intitled, '  The  Recondleableness  of  God'a 
Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with  the  Wis* 
dom  and  Smcerity  of  his  Counsels,  £xfao(rto^ 
tions,  and  whatsoever  other  means  He  uses  to 
prevent  thenu  In  a  Letter  to  the  Honourable 
Robert  Boyl,  Esquire;'  and  in  a  ^Postscript 
to  the  late  Letter  of  the  Reconcileableness  of 
God's  Presdence,  by  John  Howe,  the  Author 
of  that  Letter."* 

These  observations  are  followed  (for  Marvell 
pould  not  long  maintain  so  grave  a  strain)  by 
some  good-hmnoured  banter  on  Howe's  apology 
for  the  haste  with  which  his  work  had  been 
written:  after  which,  he  suddenly  drops  his 
ironical  vein,  and  breaks  out  into  expressions 
of  the  most  ardent  admiration,  both  of  Howe 
and  his  performance. 

''  Yet  there  was  one  passage  in  the  close  of 
his  letter,  which  seem'd,  as  I  thou^t>  to  lie 
open  to  censure;  where  he  askt  pardon,  as 
'  having  hudled  it  up  mostly  in  the  intervals  of 
a  troublesome  long  journey/  It  seem'd  a  piece 
too  well  elaborate  to  have  been  perfected  amidst 
the  hurry  of  the  road,  the  noise  of  inns,  and 
the  nausea  of  the  packet-boat  And  how  could 
he  hope,  after  saying  this^  in  so  captious  an  age 
Bs^^e  live,  to  escape  some  reflexion  ?    But  that 
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at  least  men  would  inquire  whether  he  went 
bf  8tagi&-coach^  or  on  horse-back;  both  which 
are*  professed  en^nies  to  meditation  and  judg- 
ment? (for  it  is  probable  he  had  not  that 
aadent  accommodation  of  horse-Utters^  wherein, 
without  any  impediment  to  their  thoughts,  men 
travelled  with  all  the  privacy'  and  equipage  of 
a  closet :)  Whether  he  had  not  lost  his  way,  or 
&ln  among  thieves,  and  how  he  found  himself 
after  his  journey  ?  With  all  the  questions  that 
men  are  subject  to  at  their  arrival  home,  and 
which,  even  when  ask'd  in  civility,  yet  are  trou-- 
blesome.  He  might,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
j^gi^i  h^ve  remembred  how  unfortunate 
most  writers  have  been  in  such  excuses,  and 
what  advantage  ill-natur'd  men  have  taken  to 
Boisinterpret  them.  So  he  that  apojogiz'd  for 
using  a  forein  tongue,  was  told,  that  no  man 
had  prohibited  him  his  native  language  in  his 
own  coujitry;  others,  alledging  that  they  had 
at  the  same  time  a  fit  of  the  stone,  gout,  or 
other  distemper,  have  been  taxed,  as  lying 
under  no  obligation  of  pubUshing  their  infir-* 
mities,  but  who  might,  however,  have  cur'd 
themselves  of  that  of  writing. 

''But,  in  earnest,  this  confession  of  Mr.  Howe's 
is  so  far  from  any  such  arrogance,  that  it  rather 
argues  his  modesty.  For,  if  some  can  even  in 
riding  name  all  the  contrary  motions,  till  they 
have  by  memory  plai'd  out  a  game  at  chess. 
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(which  Was  first  inrented  as  an  6mbleta  of  pre- 
det^miiUition^)  why  shotdd  it  foe  »ioi^  difficulty 
or  less  allowable^  to  one  of  Mti  Howe's  abilities^ 
in  the  inteiTuptions  of  trskVel^  to  gir^  a-  mate 
also  to  that  question?  The  worst  therefore 
that  can  be  said  of  him>  in  allusion  either  to 
his  letter  or  his  jotamey,  is-—*  at  poterat  tutior 
esse  domL^  Yet  seeing  this  was  the  greatest 
feult  that  I  remarked  in  reading  him  over,  I 
Would  not  pass  it  by  without  notice,  lest  I 
mi^t  have  cause  to  suspect  myself  of  a  pa)> 
tiality,  which  I  desire  not  that  others  should 
exercise  in  mine  own  paiticular. 

"But  for  the  rest,  whereas  the  things  con- 
siderable in  all  discourses  are  the  subject,  the 
end>  the  reasoning,  the  method,  and  the  style ; 
I  must  profess  that,  as  fer  as  I  undetistfond,  I 
have  met  with  few  manual  treatises,  that  do  ift 
all  these  respects  equal  it  Fot  the  subject, 
it  appears  in  the  title ;  than  wMch  there  is  none 
of  greater  dignity  to  be  handled^  or  of  greater 
use,  if  rightly  e^cplain'd  and  comprehended. 
And  no  less  is  that  of  predetermin&tion,  which 
he  only  treats  of  collaterally ;  and  upon  which 
therefore,  in  hope  to  find  him  less  pr^ared, 
he  hath  been  ikttaqued,  as  in  the  fl&nk,  with 
most  vigotir«  His  end  was  most  conSmendable, 
being  to  make  the  paifehs  streight,  and  remove^ 
those  stumbling-blodcs  which  the  asperity  of 
others  had  laid  in  the  way  to  heaven ;  tonectifie 
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men's  apjHrehehsioDB  conoemitig  God^  iod  leave 
them  without  pretence  for  negligeac^  in  their 
dutii^^  or  despair  of  p^onnaoce;  mubh  lesd 
for  despight  against  the  Creatour.  His  ai^giplig 
then  is  plidn  and  solid,  for  ^vidente,  rather 
than  dispute;  nor  does  he  either  throw  the 
dusd;  of  antique  distinctions  in  the  eyes  of  his 
readors,  to  blind  thein;  or  raise  the  tfi^ctxeA 
ef  anci^it  authors,  or  conjure  their  veaerahte 
names,  to  fright  men  out  of  thek  senses  and 
understanding ;  but  dedares  against  all  the  pre^ 
judice  or  advantage  by  such  proceeding>  as 
unlawM  charms,  and  prohilnted  weaponis  in  the 
controversies  His  method  thereafter  is  direct 
and  coherent,  his  style  perspicuous  and  elegant : 

so  tiut  it  U, in  ATlnly  di»oun«T „>• 
sembliiig  much,  and  exjf^ressing  the  humane 
perfection;  in  the  lHurm<»iy  of  language,  tho 
symmetry  of  parts,  the  strength  of  reoAcm^  the 
excellency  di  its  end,  which  is  so  serioufl,  that 
it  is  no  defect  in  the  simiUdtude  with  man^  that 
^e  li^er  contains  nothing  in  it  suitable  to  thet 
property  of  laughter." 

•  H^  th^Q  proceeds  to  give  the  following  ludi^ 
crous  account  of  Daasou'sre^y:-- 
.  ^'.All  which  put  together,  and  although  i6 
dbes>  and  must  every  where  partake  also  of 
humane  imperfection,  the  treatise  on  'Divine 
Prescience'  might  have  been  hoped  csquable  of 
tfaaf  civility  which  men,  and  especially  lea^rned 
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men,  bat  most  of  aU  Divines,  do  usually,  or 
should  allow,  one  another.    That  it  i^o^d  not 
be  made  ridiculous,  being  writ  in.  so  good  earn* 
est;  nor  assaulted,  being  so  inoffensive;  much 
less  that  it  should  be  de&ced,  mutilated,  stabb'4 
in  so  many  places,  and  the  aiithor  through  it, 
which  is  even  in  writing  a  kind  of  felony*     Yet 
this  hath  been  its  misfortune  in  a  rencounter 
with  an  immodest  and  hectoring  discourse,  pre-* 
tending  to  the  title,  '  De  Causa  Dei ;  or  a  Yin*^ 
dication  of  the  Common  Doctrine  of  Protestaat 
Divines  concerning  Predetermination ;  viz.,  thef 
Interest  of  God,  as  the  First  Cause,  in  all  the 
Actions,  as  such,  of  rational  Creatures ;  from 
the  invidious  Consequences  with  which    it   ia 
burthened  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  in  a  late  Letter 
and  Postscript  of  God's  Prescjience ;  by  T.  D.'  By 
which  first  letters,  seeing  it  appears  that  he 
desires  to  pass  incognito,  I  will  so  £ax  observe 
good  manners,  as  to  interpret  them  only  ^  The 
Discourse/  heartily  wishing   that   there   were 
some  way  of  finding  it  guilty,  without  reflecting 
upon  the  author ;  which  I  shall  accordii^ly 
indeavour,  that  I  may  both  preserve  his  whatso- 
ever former  reputation,  and  leave  him  a  door 
open  to  ingenuity  for  the  future.     But  ^The 
Discourse'  justifies  itself,  as  if  it  had  been  typi« 
fied  by  Paul's  withstanding  Peter  to  his  face,i 
when  he  came  to  Antioch,  (so  easy  is  it  to 
patronize  humane  passions,  under  the  pretence 
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of  the .  t^nise  al  God  arid  apostolical  example^) 
whereas  it  xather  resembles  in  the  bravery^ 
though  not  in  the  occasion^  that  exploit  of 
Peter's,  for  which  our  Saviour^  though  done  in 
his  defente,  rebuked  him ;  adding^  *  They  that 
take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword:'  and 
the  taking  the  pen  hath  seldom  better  success,  if 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  I,  therefore, 
having  had  the  leisure  to  read  it  over,  and 
thereby  the  opportunity  of  a  second  caution, 
how  the  unruly  quill  is  to  be  managed,  have 
thought  that  I  could  not  at  present  render  a 
better  account  of  that  time  to  myself  or  others, 
than  by  publishing  these  remarks ;  that,  as  Mr. 
Howe's  Letter  may  serve  for  a  pattern  of  what 
is  to  be  imitated,  so  *  The  Discourse '  may  remain 
as  a  mark  (the  best  use  it  can  be  put  to)  of  what 
ought  to  be  avoided,  in  all  writing  of  contro- 
versies, especially  by  Divines,  in  those  that 
concern  religion.  The  nature  of  this  matter 
would  admit  of  no  better  method,  than  that  the 
errours  observable  should  be  distinguished  under 
several  heads,  to  each  of  which  the  particular 
instances  are  referred." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  pretended  com- 
passion towards  the  unknown  author,  he  conti- 
nues throughout  to  speak  only  of  the  (fe^- 
course,  not  of  the  author,  simply  designating  his 
adversary  by  the  contemptuous  neuter  pro- 
noun— "  it.'' 
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Siidi  is  the  introductioii  to  tliis  tract.  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  convict  the  ^  discourse' 
of  several  dififerent  kinds  of  misstatement?  or 
fallacious  reasoning; — as  *'of  its  trifling  and 
cavilling  about  words^  when  they  affect  not  the 
cause ;  of  its  ignorance  and  confusion  about  the 
ioaatter  that  is  in  controversy;  of  its  faJsificar* 
tions  and  fictions  of  what  its  opponent  hath  w[A 
said;  of  its  injurious  perverting  of  what  he 
hath  said;  of  its  odious  insinuations;  of  its 
violent  boasting  and  self-applause ;  of  its  gross 
absurdities,  inconsistencies,  self-^contradictiona, 
and  unsafe  expressions ;  and  of  the  wrath  and 
virulence  of  its  spirit.'' 

A  few  brief  extracts  will  amuse  the  reader. 
The  following  is  a  ludicrouiS  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  opponent  manages  to  idiift 
the  terms  of  the  question^  as  suited  his  ccm- 
venience. 

*^  It  is  a  worse  thing  to  adulterate  trutiii  than 
mohy.  The  terms  oi  the  question  ore  the  standi 
ard.  But  at  this  rate  no  man  can  kxiow  what 
is  meum  or  ^t^m^  whidb  is  his  own  hypQithesis,. 
and  which  his  adversaries;  whflte  what  he-  isfltted 
in  current  ssqse  and  weight  it  retunr'd  him 
clipped  or  counterfeit  But  the  obser^tioii  of 
thii^  manner  of  dealing  hath  put  me  upon  wox^ 
ther  thoi^i  inueh  diSlmrtgr  ^nd  which  at  fifst 
perhaps  may  seem  Something  extravagaqftt* 

''  The  camel  is  a  beast  admirably  shap'd  for 
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buPtho^jL  btit  £io  lm39|>i^  Yrithall,  that  notching 
can  be  n*wre  i»$pt  for  feats  of  activity.    Yet 
m^i  hWP  tl^r^ore  invented  how  to  ipake  it 
4a«ste^  that,  by  h<w  much  wuintuml,  the  etpec-* 
tade  pi^ht.  appew  mor^  absurd  and  xidicnlous. 
Iti^  ke0p^r  l?«fccls  it  ^ppft  a  pavement  so  throughly 
wafQied;  that  the  creators,  nat  able  to  escape 
QQt  iJpidct^  ijb^  shifts   first  one  fbot,  and  thai 
a^Q^^h^Tj,  to  r^ye.  it  9el£,  and  would,  if  possible, 
tt^ad  the  air.  oja  all  four,  the  ground  bdng  too 
hot  for  it  to  9tand  upout     He  in  the  mean  time 
traYe}!$es  and  tscips  about  it  at  a  cooler  disttoce, 
Striking  some  volunteer  notes  on  his  Egyptian 
ldt|  lik^  a  Fremeh  daiising-maaitier*    But,  know^ 
ing  that  }m  mhdtxt  h  Math  in  too  much,  pain, 
9^  too  duU  to  learn  his  measures,  he  &erefore 
upon  firequeskt  Qhservation .  accca*ds  a  tune  to  its 
figure  and  footmg,  which  cobiea  to  the  sam« 
accouiai.   $0,  that,  after  daily  repeatdng  die  les- 
aoin  in  private,  they  sc^m  both  at  last  tp  be 
agifeed  upon  a  new  Arnfetc  sarabaxtd.    Having 
thus  far  succeeded,  he  tries  .next  whether  what 
b§  taught  by  torture  be  not  ccmfiiin'd  by  cus- 
jmOx  md  if  a  cool  ;hearth  may  not  hav«  the 
m^  ^mn^     The  oamel  no  sooner  hears  his 
M^^  bfUtiL  a$   if  it'si   eitra  hnmed  wHAx   the 
jismi^t  aiid  ist'a  memory  weir^  in  it-s  feet,  the 
amm^  h^^til^  forthwith  Wn .  long  legs^  andjj.  with 
many  an  antick  motion,  and  ill-favoui^  oimpe, 
gratifies  the  master's  patience  and  expectation,. 
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When* he  finds^  upon  constant  experiment^  that 
it  never  fails  him,  he  thenceforward  makes  it 
pnblick,  and,  having  compounded  with  the 
master  of  the  revels,  shows  it,  with  great  sati&- 
&ction  to  the  vulgar,  every  Bartholomew  fair 
in  Grand  Cairo.  I  would  not  too  much  vex 
the  similitude,  but  was  run  upon  this  by  a 
resemblance  it  hath  with  some,  who,  not  be- 
ing fram'd  at  all  for  controversie,  and  finding 
the  question  too  hot  for  them,  do^  by  their 
flinching  and  shuffling  from  it,  represent  a  dis- 
putation, till  it  is  grown  habitual  to  them,  and 
they  change  ground  as  often,  and  have  the 
same  apprehension  of  the  soimd  of  an  argu« 
ment,  as  the  camel  of  an  instrument. 

'*  And  yet  the  discourse  hath  a  fifth  loose  foot 
to  clap  on  at  need,  as  if  four  had  not  sufficed  to 
praevaricate  with.'* 

The  two  next  extracts  exhibit  in  a  very 
laughable  point  of  view,  Danson's  affectation 
of  the  logical  precision  and  unintelligible  jar- 
gon of  the  schools. 

"  This  [an  aj^ument  of  Howe]  was  as  plain 
and  distinctly  laid  out  as  possible,  but  must 
forsooth  be  cast  into  a  logical  figure,  where  tiie 
officiousness  argues  the  fraud ;  as  of  those  who 
make  false  plate,  imbezilling  part  of  the  metal, 
and  yet  make  the  owner  pay  moreover  for  the 
fashion." 
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''Yet  how  much  powder  is  spent  without 
doing  the  least  e»ecution  1  First  a  cat^orical, 
thai  an  hypol^tical  syllogism  fired  at  him ; 
theai  forces  him  to  distinguish^  which  is  among 
diiq)utaaBt»  next  to  crying  quarter^  but  wiU  not 
give  it  him:  nins  him  through  with  three  re* 
plies  to  his  distinction,  and  leaves  him  dead 
upon  the  place.  While  the  proposition  is  all 
this  while  untoucht,  Mr.  Howe  is  out  of  gun- 
^ot,  and  his  adversary  (if  one  that  only  skir^ 
mishes  with  himself,  deserves  to  be  called  so) 
is  afraid  to  take  aim,  and  starts  meerly  at  the 
r^ort  of  his  own  musquet.  Thus  hath  the 
discourse  five  several  times  altered  the  property 
of  the  question ;  which  is  my  fourth  instaaa^e 
of  it's  ignorance  and  confusion  about  the  matter 
in  controversie ;  unless  it  ought  to  be  inter- 
preted as  an  argument  rather  of  a  strong  brain, 
after  so  many  times  and  suddenly  turning 
rotmd,  not  to  have  fain  down  senseless." 

"  I  shall  now  come  to  the  last  instance  of 
this  article.  Not  that  I  want  abundance  of 
more,  or  might  not  produce  the  whole  book  in 
evidence,  but  because  it  were  time  that  I  came 
to  sonie  period.  And  lest  the  discourse  should 
think  I  avoided  it's  main  strength,  I  shall  there 
examine  it,  where  it  pretends  to.  no  less  than 
demonstration.  For  never  was  there  thing  so 
dreadfully   accoutred  and    armed   cap-a-pie  in 
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logick^  categorical  and  hypothetical  syllogisms^ 
majors,  minors,  enth3anems,  antecedents,  conse- 
quents, distinctions,  definitions,  and  now  at  last 
demonstration,  to  pin  the  basket :  terms  that 
good  Mr.  Howe  as  a  meer  novice  is  presmn'd 
to  be  acquainted  with." 

He  apologises  for  not  pursuing  Danson's  mis- 
representations and  fellacies,  so  fer  as  he  might 
have  done,  in  the  following  striking  image. 

^'But  I  spare  my  hand,  the  discourse  all 
do,g  boai,^  over,  Lning,  ftothing,  md  c^ 
ing  forth  the  like  ^xp^^io™ ;  wWch  I  reftai. 
to  enumerate,  that  I  may  not  incur  the  fate  of 
him  that  stirs  the  Indian's  poison-pot,  who  when 
he  falls  down  dead  with  the  steam  and  stench, 
they  then  throw  the  doors  open,  and  dip  their 
arrows." 

The  conclusion  is  truly  eloquent,  and  is  all  I 
can  afford  space  to  give.  In  the  ludicrous  re- 
marks he  makes  on  Howe's  three  opponents, 
the  readers  of  Marvell  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
that  felicitous  readiness  of  repartee,  and  that 
sustained  and  apparently  exhaustless  humour, 
by  which  his  wit  is  so  especiaUy  characterized. 

"  But,  however,  I  hope  that  I  may  have  done  a 
good  work,  if  upon  sight  of  these  remarques,  Mr. 
Howe,  though  fitted  doubtless  for  a  much  better 
and  fiiUer    reply,   would  deliberate    before  he 
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makes  this  adversary  so  considerable  as  to  blot 
paper  on  it's  occasion.  Let  it^  in  the  mean 
time^  venditate  all  it's  street-adages>  it's  odd  ends 
of  LcUine,  if  s  broken  shreds  of  poets^  and  it's 
musty  Imnber  of  schoolmen.  Let  it  enjoy  the 
ingenuity  of  having  unprovok'd  fallen  upon  a 
person^  '  whose  parts  it  acknowledged/  for 
whom  it  'had  such  an  affection/  with  whom  it 
'had  so  many  years  academical  society/  and 
so  '  long  friendship : '  but  whom  it  now  '  must 
number  among  God's  adversaries/  Let  it  value 
it  self  upon  these  things:  for  all  these  con- 
siderations do  heighten  the  price  of  an  assassi- 
nate. But  may  Mr.  Howe  still  continue  his 
sobriety,  simplicity,  and  equality  of  temper; 
glorifying  God  rather  in  the  exercise  of  practical 
Christian  vertues,  than  affecting  the  honour  of 
a  speculative  question.  But  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
be  vindictive,  there  is  no  way  to  despight  the 
adversary  more  sensibly,  than,  as  clamorous 
women,  by  giving  them  no  answer.  Till  men 
grow  into  a  better  humour,  and  learn  to  treat 
of  divinity  more  civilly,  they  are  unfit  for 
conversation. 

''Another,  I  see,  who  is  now  his  third 
aggressor,  hath  already  assaulted  him,  though 
less  barbarously,  in  '  A  Letter  to  a  Friend/  &c. 
Yet  even  he  introduces  his  book  with  Job: 
'  Wilt  thou  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk 
daceitfiilly  for  him?'    What  shall  Mr.   Howe 

r2 
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do  in  this  case?  Is  the  Bible  therefore  to  be 
turned  into  a  libel?  and  shall  he  search  the 
Scriptures  to  find  out  a  text  equally  cutting  ? 
He  need  not  go  fer,  were  he  of  that  mind,  to 
retaliate.  How  easie  were  the  parallel  betwixt 
Job's  three  friends  (to  whom  those  words  were 
spoken)  and  three  such  comfortable  gentlemen! 
And  why  may  not  Mr.  Howe  nick  them  as  well 
out  of  Job  ?  '  But  I  have  understanding  as 
well  as  you ;  I  am  not  inferior  to  you ;  yea, 
who  knoweth  not  such  things  as  these  ?  I  am 
as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour,  who  calleth 
upon  God,  and  he  answereth  him.  The  just 
upright  man  is  laughed  to  scorn.'  Or,  if  he 
would  be  yet  severer,  the  same  will  hit  them 
home.  '  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lyes ;  ye  are  all 
physicians  of  no  value.  O  that  you  would 
altogether  hold  your  peace,  and  it  should  be 
your  wisdom.'  And  then  at  last,  to  determine 
the  whole  dispute,  he  might  conclude  with  Job, 
*  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  My 
wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy 
two  firiends;  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right  as  my  servant  Job  hath.' 
After  all  which,  what  more  seasonable,  in  order 
to  reconciliation,  than  the  verse  following  ?  ^  Go 
to  my  servant  Job,  and  ofier  up  for  your  selves 
a  bumt-ofiering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray 
for  you  (for  him  will  I  accept)  lest  I. deal  with 
you  after  your    folly,   in    that  you  have   not 
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Spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my 
servant  Job  hath.'  But  the  word  of  God  is 
not  so  to ,  be  turned  into  the  reproach  of  man, 
though  the  allusion  may  seem  never  so  happy ; 
nor'  have  I  instanced  thus  far,  otherwise  than 
to  show  the  frivolousness,  though  too  usual,  of 
that  practice.' 

"But  therefore  I  would  advise  Mr.  Howe, 
though  not  to  that  excusable  sullenness  and 
silence,  with  which  some  have  chastised  the 
world  for  having  used  them  unworthily ;  nor  to 
that  tacite  contempt  of  his  adversaries,  in  which 
he  was  hitherto  justified ;  yet,  that,  having  made 
a  laudable  attempt,  of  which  several  good  men 
are  it  seems  not  capable,  he  would,  for  peace 
sake,  either  wholly  surcease  this  contest,  or 
forbear  at  least  till  they  have  aU  done.  For  it 
is  more  easie  to  deal  with  them  all  than  single ; 
and,  were  they  once  imbodied,  come  to  a 
consistence  among  themselves,  or  had  agreed 
who  should  speak  for  them,  they  had  right  to 
his  answer.  But  until  then,  Mr.  Howe  is  no  more 
obliged  in  whatsoever  is  called  honour,  reason, 
or  conscience,  than  if  every  hair  of  T.  D'-  that 
stands  on  end,  should  demand  particular  satis- 
faction. It  is  the  same  for  such  a  divine  as 
he,  to  turn  common  disputant,  as  for  an  ar- 
chitect to  saw  timber,  or  cleave  loggs ;  which, 
though  he  may  sometimes  do  it  for  health  or 
exercise,  yet  to  be  constant  at  it,  were  to  de- 
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base  and  neglect  his  vocation.  Mr.  Howe  hath 
work  enough  cut  out  of  a  nobler  nature^  in  hiis 
'  Living  Temple/  in  which,  like  that  of  Solomon, 
there  is  'neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool 
of  iron  to  be  heard,'  nothing  that  can  offend,  all 
to  edifie.  And  this  I  heartily  wish  that  he  may 
accomplish:  but  therefore,  as  he  hath  not 
hitherto  sought,  so  that  he  would  avoid  all  con- 
tention ;  lest,  as  David,  for  having  been  a  man 
of  blood,  was  forbid  to  build  the  temple,  so  he, 
as  being  a  man  of  controversies 

"As  for  my  self,  I  expect  in  this  litigiom 
age,  that  some  or  other  will  sue  me  for  having 
trespassed  thus  far  on  theological  ground :  but 
I  have  this  for  my  plea,  that  I  stepped  over  on 
no  other  reason  than  (which  any  man  legally 
may  do)  to  hinder  one  divine  from  offering 
violence  to  another.  And,  if  I  should  be  mo- 
lested on  that  accoimt,  I  doubt  not  but  some 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  will  be  ready  therefore 
to  give  me  the  like  assistance." 


CHAPTER    VII. 


FROM  1677  TO  1680. 

SEVERITIES  EXERCISED  UPON  THE  NONCONFORMISTS  DURING 
THIS  PERIOD.--HOWE'S  EARNEST  DESIRE  FOR  AN  ADJUSTMENT 
OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  DISSEN- 
TERS.—THE  POPISH  PLOT.— CURIOUS  INTERVIEW  WITH  A  CERTAIN 
NOBLEMAN.  — HIS  REPLY  TO  8TILLIN6FLEET.  — EXTRACTS.— HIS 
EXPOSTULATION  WITH  |TILLOT80N  FOR  HIS  SERMON  BEFORE 
THE  KING.- ANOTHER  ATTEMPT  AT  COMPREHENSION.— BILL  OF 
EXCLUSION.— PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  16aa. 

During  this  period^  and^  indeed,  till  the  close 
of  Charles's  infamous  reign,  the  Nonconformists 
were  generally  persecuted  with  great  rigour; 
the  king  himself,  in  open  mockery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  late  hollow  indulgence,  urging 
the  utmost  severities.  The  numerous  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  against  them  were  all 
strictly  enforced ;  their  families  and  assemblies 
were  infested  by  the  vilest  informers, — ^the  very 
refiise  of  society, — ^men  who  did  not  scruple  to 
assume  even  the  mask  of  religion^  to  enable 
them  more  eflfectually  to  play  the  traitor; 
while  the  prisons  in  many  cases  were  literally 
crowded  with  victims. 

It  is  true  that  circumstances,  local  or  tem- 
porary, often  afforded  partial  protection  to  indi- 
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viduals.  Some  of  the  Nonconformists  were  less 
obnoxious  than  others ;  some  more  prudent ;  in 
many  cases  the  magistrates  connived  at  their 
proceedings,  or,  when  compelled  to  take  notice 
of  them,  mitigated  the  penalties  to  which  the 
parties  were  exposed, — ^while  a  few,  at  their 
own  proper  risk,  refused  to  exercise  their  odious 
office,  or  to  receive  the  depositions  of  the  infer 
mous  creatures  who  lived  upon  the  spoil  of 
innocence  and  piety. 

There  were,  also,  short  intervals  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  Nonconformists  were  fe-voured 
with  some  mitigation  of  their  sufferings — ^mo- 
ments  when  the  blast  of  persecution,  having 
blown  its  fill,  seemed  for  a  while  to  have  spent 
itself.  These  pauses,  however,  were  short  and 
of  rare  occurrence ;  the  general  condition  of  the 
Nonconformists  during  the  remainder  of  this 
reign,  and  the  commencement  of  the  next,  was 
most  deplorable. 

The  intervals  of  comparative  quiet  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  were,  generally,  during  the 
prevalence  of  those  alarms  of  Popery,  which 
wete.not  infrequent  in  the  reign  of  the  Se- 
cond Charles,  and  which  reached  their  height 
at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  "  Popish  Plot,"  in 
1678-9.  During  such  alarms,  the  schismatics 
were  in  some  measure  .  forgotten,  and  even 
regarded  with  some  favour,  as  valuable  allies 
in  case  of  need ;  and  though  some  of  the  high 
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church  bigots  would  have  contemplated  even 
the  restoration  of  Popery  with  less  displeasure 
than  a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  conformity^ 
a  majority  of  the  clergy^  at  such  periods^  held 
very  different  sentiments.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  of  this  kind^  sonie  overtures  had  al- 
ready been  made  towards  a  ''comprehension," 
especially  in  one  memorable  attempt  in  1 674-5, 
—in  which  the  leading  men  on  the  side  of  the 
Church  were  Bishops  Morley  and  Ward,  and 
Dean  Tillotson ;  those  on  that  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists, Baxter,  Pool^  and  Bates.  This  occmred  just 
before  Howe  returned  to  England.  Like  every 
other  scheme  of  the  kind,  it  came  to  nothing. 

Howe  had  never  abandoned  all  hopes  of  an 
adjustment  between  the  Church  and  the  Non- 
conformists ;  and  now,  in  the  same  spirit  of 
charity  which  had  induced  him,  twenty  years 
before,  to  toil  with  Baxter  in  the  fruitless 
schemes  of  "comprehension,"  he  never  failed 
to  avail  himself  of  every  favourable  opportunity 
of  urging  on  persons  of  influence  or  authority 
in  the  .Church,  the  desirableness  of  some  attempt 
at  accommodation.  At  the  time  of  the  Popish 
Plot  especially,  as  well  as  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  following  year,  when  the  nation  was 
frantic  with  the  strangest  and  most  absurd 
terrors  of  Popery,  he  never  ceased  to  maintain 
— what  was,  indeed,  to  every  imprejudiced  un- 
derstandings so  obvious — that  the  best  method 
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of  fortifying  Protestantism  against  the  designs 
of  Rome^  was  to  close  those  wide  breaches, 
through  which  alone  the  enemy  could  hope  to 
assail  it  with  success.  No  time,  indeed,  for  any 
such  attempt,  could  be  more  auspicious  than 
during  the  agitation  produced  by  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  within  a  year  or  two  after. 

About  this  period,  an  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred, which  Calamy  has  related  at  the  dose 
of  his  volume,  but  which,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  I  prefer 
relating  here.  He  tells  us,  that ''  during  Charles's 
reign,  Howe  had  it  signified  to  him,  by  several, 
that  a  certain  nobleman,  who  was  at  that  time 
great  at  court,  was  desirous  to  see  him.''  Calamy 
does  not  tell  us  who  this  nobleman  was ;  but  I 
have  little  doubt,  after  careftilly  weighing  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  was  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  noble- 
man, it  is  well  known,  affected,  at  this  period, 
extraordinary  liberality,  and  employed  no  small 
efforts  to  conciliate  the  sectaries — for  what  pur- 
poses, I  do  not  now  inquire.*  Howe  took  an 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  him.  After  some  conr 
versation,  the  nobleman  proceeded  to  say,  that 
'^  the  Nonconformists  were  too  numerous  and 
powerful  to  be  any  longer  neglected ;  that  they 
deserved  regard ;  and  that,  if  they  had  a  friend 

*  His  conduct  at  this  period  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  plot 
of  Scott's  novel  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
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near  the  throne^  and  who  possessed  influence 
with  the  court  generally,  to  give  them  advice 
in  critical  emergencies,  and  to  convey  their 
requests  to  the  royal  ear,  they  would  find  it 
much  to  their  advantage/'  He  was  £EiTther 
pleased  to  express  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  necessarily  led  his  visitor  to  conclude,  that 
he  himself  would  have  no  objection  to  become 
their  advocate  and  representative  at  court 
Howe,  penetrating  at  once  the  sordid  and  am* 
bitious  motives  which  prompted  this  modest 
proposal,  and  fiilly  impressed  with  the  prepos- 
terous  unfitness  of  sUch  a  person  for  such  an 
ofiice,  replied,  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity, 
"that  the  Nonconformists  being  an  avowedly 
religious  people,  it  highly  concerned  them, 
should  they  fix  on  any  one  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  to  choose  some  one  who  would  not 
be*  ashamed  of  them,  and  of  whom  they  might 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed ;  and  that  to  find 
a  person  in  whom  there  was  a  concurrence  of 
those  two  qualifications,  was  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult." I  need  not  say  this  reply  put  an  end 
to  all  negociations  in  this  quarter, 

Howe  seldom  entered  the  arena  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  year  1680,  a  circumstance  oc- 
ciured  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  him  in 
doing  so.*     Amongst  others,  whom  the  spirit 

*  In  1659  he  published  his  book  called  '*  Irenicum/'  the  grand  ob- 
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of  party  hurried  into  excesses  utterly  un- 
worthy of  thern^  was  the  celebrated  Dean  Stil- 
lingfleet^  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester;  a 
manr  deservedly  respected  for  his  learning  and 
talents^  and  hitherto  of  a  moderate  and  conci- 
Katory  temper. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1680,  he  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  city,  and  the  Judges  and  Seijeants,*  as 
uncharitable  in  its  spirit  as  it  was  absurd  in 
reasoning.  His  text  was,  "  Nevertheless,^  whereto 
we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the 
same  rule;  let  us  mind  the  same  thing." f 
The  sermon  was  afterwards  printed. under  the 
title  of  "The  Mischief  of  Separation."  In 
this  discourse,  he  not  only  inveighs  most  bit* 


ject  of  which  was  to  prove  that  no  form  of  church  govemmeiit  conld  be 
proved  to  bejitre  dhino  from  any  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
made  the  vehemence  and  violence  of  the  '*  Mischief  of  Separation  '*  the 
more  glaring,  and  gave  Howe  and  others » in  their  replies,  an  opportu- 
nity of  using  the  atdfumenium  ad  hominem  with  considerable  efiect. 
Supposing  hia  adversaries  in  the  wrong,  it  was  urged  that  more  forbear- 
ance might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  been  twenty  years  in 
amending  his  theory  and  in  correcting  the  errors  of  his  youth. 

*  Calamy  has  unjustly  represented  Stillingfleet  has  having  preached 
this  sermon  qfttr  the  **  Exclusion  Bill''  (designed  to  shut  out  James  II., 
then  Duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
papist)  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  has  even  left  the 
reader  to  infer,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  the  mention  of  it^ 
that  it  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  rejection  of  that  billl  This  is  a  gross 
mistake;  since  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  not  lost  till  November,  1680, 
whereas  the  sermon  of  Stillingfleet  was  preached  on  the  11th  of  May. 

t  Phil.  iii.  16. 
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terly  against  the  Nonconformists^  on  whom  he 
charges  the  sole  guilt  of  the  great  schism 
which  had  rent  the  Established  Church  in 
twain^  but  maintains  the  absurd  and  danger- 
ous position,  ''that  though  the  really  consci^ 
entious  Nonconformist  is  justified  in  not  wor* 
shipping  after  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  rather  would  be  cri- 
minal if  he  did  so,  yet  he  is  not  less  criminal 
in  setting  up  a  separate  assembly.''  Such  is 
the  pleasant  dilemma  to  which,  according  to 
this  writer,  the  sensitive  consciences  of  the 
Nonconformists  had  reduced  them.  An  inevit- 
able necessity  of  crime  was  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  their  scrupulous  anxiety  to  avoid 
it  It  was  at  their  peril,  if  they  worshipped 
with  the  Church  of  England;  it  was  at  their 
peril,  if  they  worshipped  in  the  conventicle ; 
and  it  was  certainly  not  less  at  their  peril,  if 
they  abstained  from  worship  altogether ! 

While  other  writers  opposed  the  argument- 
ation of  the  discourse  in  general,*  Howe  set 
himself  more  immediately  to  the  refutation  of 
this  simple  position.  He  was  in  the  country, 
when  the  discourse  was  printed,  but  received 
it  together  with  an  enclosed  letter  from  a 
''person  of  quality,"  who  had  witnessed  the 
Dean's  conduct  with  equal  surprise  and  indig- 
nation.    As  Howe  thought  he  perceived  in  his 

*  As  Owen,  Baxter,  AUop,  and  others. 
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correspondent'^  letter  somewhat  of  the  same 
angry  spirit  which  was  but  too  evident  in  the 
discourse  itself^  he>  in  his  reply^*  expresses 
his  intention^  firsts  ''  of  defending  the  cause  of 
the  Nonconformists  against  the  Dean^  and  then 
of  adding  something  in  defence  of  the  Dean, 
against  his  correspondent 

The  first  part,  though  written  in  haste,  is 
full  of  close  and  powerful  reasoning,  and  tho- 
roughly demolishes  the  untenable  position  of 
his  opponent.  The  latter  part,  in  which  he 
proceeds  to  allay  the  wrath  of  his  correspon- 
dent, and  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  his 
adversary,  is  so  eminently  beautiful,  is  so  illus- 
trative of  the  writer's  character,  and  furnishes 
such  a  model  of  fair  and  gentlemanly  contro- 
versy, that  I  cannot  r^ain  from  la3dng  before  the 
reader  some  copious  extracts  from  it ;  not  with- 
out a  faint  hope,  that  some  of  the  writers  on 
the  same  controversy  in  the  present  day,  who 
seem  to  be  emulating  in  virulence  and  unchar 
ritableness,  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  may 
be  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  Howe's 
temper  and  their  own.  Such  a  spirit  is  rare  at 
any  period ;  but  in  that  age  of  fierce  and  savage 
controversy,  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  it  was  indeed  a  phenomenon.     The  con-' 

*  The  reply  was  entitled,  **  A  Letter  out  of  the  Coantry  to  a  Person 
of  quality  in  the  City»  who  took  offence  at  the  late  Sermon  of  Dr. 
Stillingileet,  Deaa  of  St.  Paul's,  before  the  Lord  Mayor.*' 
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trast^  however,  between  such  a  temper  and 
that  which  animated  controverstists  in  general, 
more  strongly  illustrates  the  elevation  and  spi- 
rituality of  mind  which  secured  Howe  against 
the  infectious  example  of  bigotry,  and  enabled 
him,  when  writtog  on  topicl  Z  exciting  ^ 
SO  irritating,  to  preserve  the  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  charity  of  a  Christian. 

"  I  must  here  indeed  tell  you,  that  I  cannot 
blame  you  for  being  in  isome  measure  offended, 
as  I  can  excuse  the  Docter  but  in  part.  I  do 
<K8like,  as  weU  as  you,  two  things  especially 
in  his  way  of  managing  this  business ;  his  too 
great  acrimony,  and  too  little  seriousness. 

"For  the  former,  it  is  too  evident,  and  I 
heartily  pity  him  for  it,  that  he  should  so 
forget,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  rules  of  Christianity  and  pru* 
dence;  neither  of  which  would  allow  him, 
(and  I  am  sure  within  the  compass  of  the 
former,  his  text  would  not,)  so  to  make  him* 
self  a  standard  to  all  other  men,  as  to  sup- 
pose no  man  can  be  honest  or  conscientious 
that  is  not  of  his  mind  in  the  matters  he  then 
undertook  to  controvert,  or  that  should  not 
judge  of  the  connexions  of  things  as  he  did. 
I  cannot  think  it  hath  added  to  his  reputation 
to  reflect  so  grossly,  before  such  an  assembly, 
upon  a  whole  party  of  men  that  are,  many  of 
them,  well  known  in  the  world;  and  who,  in 
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point  of  integrity^  are  so  littte  liable  to  ;be 
sui^cted^  that  an  attempt  to  blena^sk.l^aii 
upon  so  slight  a  pretence,  and,  in-  iftatt^.^ 
fact,  so  untrue,  could  not  but  reeoil  upaiithlu^ 
self;  especially  with  them  that  shall  dni^stv 
tially  compare  their  inducements  to  prevaricate 
with  what  he  hath*  .    ,  . .  .  •  > 

''And  for  the  other,  it  were  indeed  to  have 
been  wished,  that  upon  so  grave  and  solemn 
an  occasion  he  had  forbbn^  jests^  espaciattf 
of  that  nature;  as  for  instance,  'such  iporti^ 
fied  and  conscientious  men,'  and  '  the  .  mofiif; 
godly — can  least  endure  to  be  told  of  their 
faults.'  Which  expressions,  any  one  that  con^ 
siders  his  scope,  will  understand  to  be  ironical; 
and  that  considers  the  maJtter,  to  be  somewhat 
bold  ironies;  and  the  occasion,  to  be  causeless 
ones.  Inasmuch  *a$  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
truly  mortified  and  conscientious  men  may 
desire  opportimities  to  do  God  service  in  the 
world,  in  a  way  that  he  dislikes.  And  it  may 
consist  with  real  godUness  not  to  count  aU 
thpse  thkigs  faults  which  he  takes  to  be  such; 
And,  indeed,  in  his  Dedication,  his  way  of 
averting  the  report  of  those  ill  men,  that  he 
intended  to  stir  up  the  magistrates  and  judgfis 
to  a  persecution  of  the  Dissenters,  is  to  any 
po^idering  man,  sportful  and  ludicrous;  that 
i&,  offering  them  only  such  a  way  of  escaping  pei^ 
secution,  as.  whereupon  a  man  may  shun  suf*- 
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fctting^  if  he  please,  from  any  party  of  men 
in  the  world,  (as  such,)  by  being  in  every 
thing  of  their  mind  and  way ;  but  which  in 
effect  grants  the  charge  which  he  would  avoid, — 
that  if  we  will  not  be  so  united  to  his  party, 
we  were  to  expect  nothing  but  utmost  rigotu-. 
One  would  rather  have  thought  he  should  have 
bedewed  that'  discourse  with  tears,  which  had 
in  itself,  most  manifestly,  so  awful  and  tre- 
mendous a  design,  as  not  only  the  devoting 
of  so  great  numbers,  that  might  possibly  not 
be  convinced  and  persuaded  by  him,  to  a  tem- 
poral ruin;  but  the  depriving  them  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  their  salvation :  and  that, 
if  he  thought  it  necessary  for  the  preserving 
of  order  in  the  church,  they  should  be  so 
dealt  with,  he  should  have  spoken  of  their 
case  with  the  greatest  compassion  and  tender- 
ness, not  with  derision  and  contempt. 

*'Yet  I  would  have  you  use  lenitives  with 
yourself,  and  calm  your  own  spirit ;  and  I  wish 
you  were  capable  of  contributing  any  thing 
to  the  moderating,  and  pacifying  his  too :  that 
though  he  have  been  angry  unprovoked, 
and  with  a  sort  of  men  that  have  ever  re- 
elected and  honoured  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
of  th^nselves ;  his  anger,  that  hath  been  with- 
out cause,  (as  you  know  perhaps  who  in  a 
Vke  expression  blames  the  exorbitancy  of  ani- 
dtii^  passion,)  may  not  also  be  without  end. 

s 
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At  leasts  1  inray  you>  talge  heefl  yoii  dp  not 
deserve  the  like  sliatp  repairtee^  *  v^ich  the 
cynic  met  mth  from  that  noble  philosopher, 
that  he  taxed  his  pride  ifdth  gfaater  pride; 
^hftt  you  exceed  not  the  heats,  whereof  |Hm 
complain.  If  he  m  stiU  netajn  Wi  fervour, 
let  him  be  angry  alone;  and  his  displeasure 
h.«,  it.  conti.^  with  as.  Httle  Lo^ 
OT  comcomitanfiy  of  yours,  (and  I  €ould<  wish 
9f  aiiy  other  man's,)  as,  for  aught  i  know,  it 
hg4  it9  begpinning^  And  that  since  he;  trunks 
of  being  a.  sacrifice,  be  may  only  bum  genliy 
in  his^  ow|i  flame,  which  he  may!  moderate  as 
he  pleases,  .4n4  J  hope  "will  seasonably  extin- 
guish,  before   he   hath  suffered   much    hrirm 

by  i<^ 

,  "  For  t|^e  qualifying  of.  yoto"  own  loo  gfcesA 
resentment  aiid  offence ;  /  >  t^i$id  ham  v^m 
consider  hop  gr^(it  remon  ytm  have  to  beUem', 
thai  this  iflot^  came  only  frvm  the  (somewhat 
misgoverned)  hand  ^  a  piom  and  goqd  man^ 
Be  it  for  from  ypu  to  imagine  otherwise.  If 
you  thin]^  he  was  to  blame  for  intimatii^  bu&* 
pioion&.of  th€fir  sincerity  whom  he  opgoses^ 
m^e  not-yom'sell  equally  bhimeable,  by  ad^ 
imttingi  hereupon  any  concerning  his :  whic^ 
lYUpJid  wgliQ  a  mean  narrow  spirit,  ahd  a  mosfc 
unYrarrantable  fondness  <)f  a  party,  as  if  oaH 
trije  religion;  and  godliness  were  foaund  npin  it 
>A.nd  if  it  Ippk  unloy:eJy  in  yoUr  eyesf  to^  see 


ft 
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tme  of  so  much  avowed  latitude  and  enlai^ed^ 
iiess  of  mind,  and  acapable  on  &at  account  of 
being'  the  more.  imivimrsaUy  serviceable  to.  tbj9 
€h»£stian  churchy  Ibrsaking  that  comprefaeipsiiie 
interest/ so  fitr  as  to  be  ingulfed  into  «»  parfcy 
i^n  B  prirbte  .  and  disiinot  basis-y.  cpiMdcrr 
what  aspect  the  sanve  gibing  wdnfai  haverin 
yotnself ;  and  ne(Ter''niake  Ms  diSarenee.  .^jlh 
Touinthis  matter/  a  Teason  to  yonrs^  ofra 
Ld  j»dgm«t  cmcnmg  hte,  2,  o«.,  ^ 
must  consider,  differ  ih>  .nlMO  from  m,  tkaai 
we  do  from  him.  . 

'  *'  BeUeve  hi$if,  in  tke  subst'anee  of  what  he  sdid, 
to  speak  :  according  ta  his  ^prmmi  judgment. 
Think  how  gradually  mid  kisensibly.  maVtS 
judgn^ts  alter,  anfl  are  formed  by  tiiearcbn^ 
.verse;  that-  his  'circumstances  faa're  naade  cit 
necessary  to  him  to  converse  most^  for  a  long 
iapaiey  xvith  liiose  who  aire  .foi^y  of  that  mind 
which  he  here  discovers ;  that  his  ami  reM 
worth  niusit '  l»ye  dtawuT  intor  his  ac^amtanoe 
Idfie  best  and  most  valu^e  of  theiR>  and  :mck 
for  wbom  he  ni^ht  notr  only  have  a  :kiitdidesi^ 
but  a  reverisjBce ;  and  whorj^erefove  mnstiJaavti 
the  power  and  influence  upon  him,  to  .oohfom 
his  :ii^ntiifi^nt$  to  i&c^  owii.  c  -  ;:A  * 
\.K^fWg  mir9ihe$~4o  noi  kmm,  had  we  heBn,in/ 
'&ur  cin^smtanees^  led  to  auodate  and  conpem^sB 
^nmtlgf.mihmen:tff  another  judgment,  wfudraiar 
own  would  hMe  bet^n.    And  they  that  are  won^ 

s  2 
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to  discover  most  odnfidance  of  themBalye^^  49  4 
usually  but  diseover .  most  ignoraniDe  of  tbi: 
nature  of  man ;  and  haw  little  thejr  ismiibd^t 
the  power  of  external  objects  and  uiducinp^dmtfcj 
to  draw  men's  minds  this  way  or  that/L  ^p4. 
indeedi  as  to  mattens  of  this  nature^  oaxk  9s^r 
man  be  confident  that  the  grace  of  G^d  $h^} 
certainly  incline  him  to  be  of  ^this  or  ^uoboth^r , 
opinion  or  practice  in  those  matters;  becaui;0.« 
We  find  those  that  we  have  nojreaaon  to  believe 
have  greater  assistances  of  Divine  grace  fire 
divided  about  them,  and  go  not  all  one  way. 

'^  We  may  indeed  be  confident  that  had  the 
same  considerations  occurred  to  us  which  have^^ 
we  should  have  been  of  the  same  mind  and 
judgment  that  we  are.     But  it  is  very  supr 
posable  that  some  accidental  occasions  mi^t 
possibly  have  happened^  that  might  hinder  our^ 
actual  talking  up  sudi  considerations, ,  thought, 
the   tlungs  >  to    be   considered  were   not    ujir> 
known  to  us:    and  not   that  only,  but  that) 
might  prevcsit  our  knowing  even  matters  oC 
fact,  that  have  signified  not  a  little  to.  the  de- 
termining our  judgments  that  way  which  tiiey, 
now  incline  to* .  <, 

^^And  I  do  particularly  believe,  (as  I  doubt: 
hot  hit  God  is  .graciously  present  with  those 
that,,  in   the   sincerity   of   their   hearts>  have, 
chosen  to  serve  him  in  the  way  which  tlie  Ij^wr 
prescribes,  so,)  that  if  Dr.  S,  had  known  what 
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prtofe  there  dre  of  that  same   gcacious  pre- 
s^iice^    in  these  so  much  oensured'  meetii^^ 
his^  tbDtighibi  woidd  have  been  veiy  Afferent 
o(^4hem*fr(imitiiat  they  are.    I  do  not  speak 
of  pf'oselytilig  men  to  a  party,  which  I  heartily 
d^is0  as  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  thing: 
but  have   known    some,  and  heard  of  many 
instances  of  very  ignorant  and  profime  persons 
that  hd^e  been  led,  perhaps  by  their  own  curi- 
osity, or,  it  mi^  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  some 
neighbotrr  or  friend,  to  hear  and  see  what  was 
done   in  such   meetings,  that  have    (through 
God's  blessing  upon  so  despised  means)  be- 
come   very    much   refonxied    men,    and    (for 
aught  that  eouM  be  judged)  serious  and  sin^ 
cere  Christians.    And  whereas  some,  that  have 
very  'prejudicial  thoughts  of  ail  that  frequ^it 
such  meetings,  may  he  apt  to  suspect  all  effects 
of  that  kind  to  be  nothing  dse  hut  iHusions  of 
fsmcy,  or  a  disposition  (at  least)  to  enthusiasm, 
oir  an  artificial  and  industrious  hypocrisy;    I 
am  very  confident  that  if  the  Doctor  had  had 
the  opportunity  frequently  to  observe  and  con« 
vt^p^  with  such,  as  we  have  had,  and  heard 
the  sobriety  and  consistency  of  their  discourse, 
aM  seen  the  unaffected   simplicity,  humflity, 
and  heavenliness  of  their  conversation,  he  cbidd 
not  have  allowed  himself  the  liberty  of  sueh 
hiOtd  censures,  but  would  have  juc^d  of  many 
such  persons  as  you  and  I  do. 
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''^ IJp&n  goppoaition  afaU  which^  Imaka^littk 
qa$siiofi  but  it  iwmld  .have:  been  vtery  ^  remofea 
Ihdia  him  to^^ldl  that.j^  liumy  persons  haii 
rather  Bv^i  in  Jbin^andpeiished^forvetrer;  th^ 
have  beeh  brotight  ta  repentence  aisd  a  go(3»d 
life,  by  being  now  and  then  at  a  sepJoniA^ 
meeting. 

.  ''So  that  for  the  stibstance  of  wfaat^kf^  hatili 
sdd  against  alcfa  meetings,  we  havcf  x;ea3i>n  to^ 
impute  it  to  his  judgment ;  ancl  his  judgmwt 
to  'Su^h  ciroumstancesy  vdi^  much^  as  I  have 
mentioned^  that  ha^e  led  fabn  the/^ray  Jie  haih 
tdlcen;  MXkd  not  gireii  him  opportunity  tb  khoW 
what  ^nnght  hasre  iaegol  a  better  opnicm  in 
him  irf  the  way  which  he  Opposes. 

''  But  for  the  maxmer  of  toreating  this  subjoen^^ 
tiiat  i  ataiput^  to  fiie  prevalemcir  ofi^som?  pnef 
sent  temptaticm;  and  hops*  he  (did  niolt  ^xpi*»3S 
ih,  that  sernton  his  hahitial  temtper:.  a^ai  cHa 
higfify'^<sv9^deAt/{ndti0ith8td^M^  what  herdtatki. 
said  yh  'it^)if''it  'vmne  ik  his  pbmr,  we  migkb 
ivesi  ^sqfklff-  trait  ImA  fo  jKe^sdibi  ion  terms,  <md 
sbmld  receive  no  htird  tnxs  frdm  him. 
\  '^JSbihewhdt  it  is  likely  he  wak  expkited  (and 
m%ht  be  urged)  to  sa;^  to  tliis  fou^'ess;  and 
his  tboughtsiibeing  «et  a  work/  frartnented  into 
to  intemperate  beat^  whiiih,  it  k  tb  be  hojied; 
>friU  lirt  time  evapdrate. 

/'If   I    mAy  freely   speak  to  you  my  bwn 
thoughts,  he  seems  to  deal  in  this  business,  as 
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mfi  thut-  forc^  hnnsolf  to  say  somewhat.  Fot 
tbxillgh  I  .appoefaend  he  speaks,  his  judgmait, 
yat  the  jeaEpteastng  it  in  this  time  and  mannet 
Ibe  might  regn^t.  And  beeauibe  it  might  app^ 
h  b^Qomiii^  tii^Bg  to  him  to  seem  earnest^.. tfa« 
temptation  |irevdiled  with  him,  (agMnst  his 
habitual;  im;lination^)  td  supply  with  i^acpnesii 
the  defect  of  i^eason,  which  th^  poverty  df  th^ 
cause  affinrded  not.  For  really  his  rea^niiigd 
ittre  faint y  uneonchiding,  aild  miMke  £fr.  StU^- 
lingfleet:  so  that  S  any  expected  this  per^ 
fonnaiioe  from  hm,  one  ma^  thiiik  (and  thii^ 
ought  }in  dome  part  to  exbtii^e  him)  that^  ek^ 
ce^t  sdme  little  flomi^s  of  his  reac^ng  atid 
wit>  He  se^s  only  to<  have  lent  tbem  Md 
name :  which,  however,  I  pray  you,  tet  itill 
bd  d£ .  ereat  valua  .with  ydu.,  And  iurh  your 
ikfl^L^  bt..  «ri^  t^ameBt  pr.yifag.fo 
bim^  and  that  has  spirit  may .  not  be  >  fi^rther 
hsrmed;  that  amidst  Im  mfeny  fasmpt&ti<xii^ 
be  vtmy  foe  delivered  and  presetved  from  being 
at:  ^  puffed  up,  or  in  .  idny .  way  imbiit^ed ; 
and  th»ti  fib  valufthle  a  person  be  >  not  lost,  w 
ill t  Use .  leaki  degree  itod^ed  liss  usi^,  ta 
l3ie  ehurch.  of  God ;.  imd  that  all  that  huaw 
hk  morei  inward  oonverfaationii,  iday  disbei^  jtl 
his .  £reqcient>.  sayouty  discomsek,.  ia  hki  ^  cbn^ 
tmiied  serious  daUing  upop .  God  in  hisi  &an3y, 
in:  his.  i?eAdiness  to  dp  go6d,.especiaQy  to  the 
souls  of  ihen^  in  hk  aptoess  to  condesorad  to 
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thoBe.  that  are  muoh .  beneatk  him,  :how  gilwsN 
the    efficacy    is    of   Divine  grace.    And  JAiisiy 
through  the  power  of  it^  a  great  measiuAi  df 
wit,  ieanung>  apj^use,  aad  secidar  adyaBtages^i- 
may  not  only  consist  with  vivid  godliness;  ai|d^ 
sincere  devotedness  to.the  interest  ef  wdS^tm^ 
but  contribute  abundantly  to  the  wi?viGe  and 
djfiusion   thereof   in    the  world.     I  am  very 
serious  in  this  advice  to  you;  nor,  tliAnks  be 
to  God,  have  so  low  or  profane  diougbts .  of 
prayer,  (which  hath  ever  borne  so  great  a  part 
in  the  religion  of  all  times,  nations,  and  sorts 
of  men,)  as  to  think  it  will  signify  nothing, 
especially  when  the  design  of  it  is  not  mean 
and  private,  but  such  wherein  all  good  men 
will  unite. 

''I  little  doubt,  but  if  ever  there  shall  be 
good  days,  and  a  happy  state,  of  thii^  on 
earth,  a  factious  zeal  for  parties  will  become 
a  contemptible  thing:  and  all  the  disciiminar 
tive  accretions  to  religion,  which  are  severally 
scandalous  to  all  other  parties  except  their  < 
ow%  who  embr^e  any  sort  of  them,  (too 
pro^Hibly  for  the  sake  of  some  secular  interest, 
or  otlier,i  which  is  hoped  to  be  gratified  and 
eng^ed  thereby,)  will  be  spontaneously  quitted 
and  abandoned  by  aU  parties,  from  an  •over** 
powexing  sense  and  grateful  relish  of  sidbi^ban^ 
tial  legion  itself ;  that  is,  entire  devotedness  tti 
God  V  and  the  Redeemer,  with  the  joyfid  \€X- 
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p«^tiition .  of  the  blessedness  of  the  other  world: 
apd  BD  all  become  one. 

\  ^' But  is  this  to  he  done  whfle  we  sleep  and 
da  Qotihing  I  Or,  have  we  in  oar  circumstances 
anjr  tUng^^  to  do,  by  which  we  may  hope  to 
caBtribute  so  much  towards  it,  as  by  prayer? 
By  thi&  means  (if  men  of  sincere  and  pious 
mh^  did,  with  universal  and  abstracted  aims, 
apply  .tinemselves  to  this  great  duty)  we  are 
to  reckon  the  blessed  spirit  of  holiness,  love, 
and  peace,  would  be  more  and  more  drawn 
into  consent  Do  you  your  own  part  herein; 
you  will  find  your  own  present  advantage  by 
it;  it  will  fill  you  with  good  thoughts,  hopes, 
and  expectations :  llie  kindly  benign  influ- 
ences whereof  will  pleasantly  qualify  and  tem- 
per your  spirit,  and  make  you  know  how  much 
more  grateful  an  inhabitant  that  charity  is, 
^  which  thinketh  no  evil,  beareth  all  things,  be^ 
lieveth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things/  than  frowardness,  discontent,  vexation, 
and  anger,*  at  any  one  that  thinks  and  speaks 
otherwise  than  you  did  expect  or  wish.  Ini^ 
upon  such  things  in  prayer,  as  wherein  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  good  men  shall  generally 
agree  ^with  you.  You  have  the  more  treason 
to  expect  being  heard ;  yea,  and  ought  to  hope 
the  spirit  of  this  person,  whom  you  have  taken 
such  offence  at,  wiU  be  rescued  out  of  temp^ 
tatkm,  and  be  drawn  into  fttir  consent  with 
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ydtL  FoT  yoa  have  na  caiise  to  doubt,  but 
that  he  hath  those  principks  wroi^hi  into  the 
temper  ti(  his  imnd^  ivhich  nekd  only  ireAutei- 
tation^  that  they  mssy  dispose  hiih  to  union 
9vith  the  wh(de  body  of  sober  and  sfeiioiu; 
ChiistianB  of  his  own  way^  or  of  others^  (when«- 
soever  that  can  be  seasonably  endeavoured  for>) 
upon  more  probabk  and  hopeful  tcMis.  than 
he  hath  proposed  in  tihis  sennon.  Hierefore 
be  you  serious  and  fervent  in  reqtxests  to  thii 
purpose,  as  you  have  that  love  to  Ood  and 
his  (diturdh^  idiuch  you  profess  (  andtiiatvahie 
for  Ihid  worthy  person^  which  I  recftbnr  yo^ 
still  ought  to  haVe:  or  (if  that  ban.  be  fit  tb 
be  added)  any  kihdh&ss  hr, 

''  Yomr  afFectioxi£fte  s^ant,  Ac;" 
.  It  is  no  wonder  that  gtmingfleet>  cdiamied 
Afith  the  i^iiit  of  his  opt)on«3^t-ra  ^irit  vetydif^ 
ferent^  it  mu^  be  .adinitted>  from  that  of  btiiers 
)irho  had  rephed  to  hii^i-^canfeseed^  ^'  that  How6 
had  discoursed  gravely  and  piously,  more  like 
a  g^tlemm  than  a  divine,  without  aiiy  xaix^ 
^e  of  ranoour  or  any  sharp  refleotioi^,  and 
sometimes  with  a  gteat  d^^ree  (tf  Jdndjiees  to^ 
w^pds  lum>  for  which  and  his  prayers  £c>r=him> 
he  heartily  thanked  hfan/'  :r 

;.  Howe's  lovely  spirit  and  condiliatory  temper 
weare^nott  tess  strikingly  dzs^layediinust^herec} 
di3a:rence  which  took  place  about  .thejajinneitiniLei 
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.  Jfb:ttee  mba^  .yf^^.  in-.whfch  jStiUtogfleet 
'^:@ftelil3d  hkii^traj^  lifarmon  b^fcpre  the  Lord 

dctE Xojtei .  of  tte  ihost  dnoiitble  jg^  merx^  «&d  iil  hi$ 
Hpii^  andienqpi^r  wor^j  «f  beit^  tesppamd  wi^ 
Hoire  iuiiuielf)  preadhted  h  diacows/e,  £lquaU^ 
paradftxieal^  before. the  Kii^i  His  text  yfaa, 
'fiAiid^Uxe  people  ons^eiM  and  said^  God  for-^ 
bfti  that  we  shoiild  fitnrsake  the.  Lord  to  bervo 
othtv  gods."  By  what  ima^able  subtlety  oi 
Yeasotung'  h^  oDiild  eltrfaict  such  a  semJlcinient 
from,  imch  a  passage,  I  know  not;  but  in  hid 
affDMHi  he.  maintains^  ^'  That  no  man  in 
^^diged  to;  preach  against  the  religion  of  hia 
oountry^  though  a  felse  dn^  unless  his  hasthie^ 
power  of  working  miradies/'  The  irrel^oufll 
Monarchy  as  was,  often  the.  case>. slept  during 
tlKtigp:eMer  part.of  the.  serviMi.  A»  soon  as  tiie 
sfarvii3e  yms  dv^r^  .^  Bobleown  stepped  u{t;  and 
i^aod,  i'^It.is  a. pity  yma  Majestjr  dept;,  -  for  we 
have/had  flie.  ifarert  piece  xAiHakbAAn^  thaJt  ^vetr 
ynu  heard  in  your  life."  ^f  Qdsfish,"  eacdnbied  ifaa 
KingnwitE  ome  of  \S&  uiuad  ^  oathsy  '^ha  shapdl 
print  it  then/'  and  .enjoined  the  Lpid  Ohamber* 
lain  to:  oDnvey  his  cbmniaiida  to  the.  Deah^ 
When  printed^  the  Dean^  as  was.  usual tvithhkn^ 
sent  a. copy  to  Howe>  who,  on  perusing  itj.  was 
fitted  with  alarm  at  the  dangerous  position  which 
the  preacher  had  thought  proper  to  maintain. 

•  1680. 
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He  instantly  wrote  the  Dean  a  hmg  letter  vdPi! 
expostulation,  wluch,  unhappily^  has  notbeenr 
preserved.   Caitmy,  howey^,  whose  infoitwiiiQn^ 
in  this  case  is  worthy  of  impiioit  comfidfinc^^d 
has  mentioned  the  principal  topics  '-  oA  Whii^ 
the  writer  insisted.    He  expressed  las  convio^km  ^ 
that  the  sermon  was  '' directly  opposed .  to  idl  • 
the  principles  on  which  alone  the  Rel^rmati^n 
could  be  justified;"  reminded  hhn  '^tfastf  Gali^r 
and  Luther  were,  happily  for  maokitid^  of  r  ^; 
very  different  mind ;  that  the  Christian  vdigioii 
being  already  confinned  by  mufacles,  was  not 
to  be  repealed  every  time  a  wicked  governor 
chose  to*  establish  a,  false  religion;"  and ^'^ that, 
consequently,  its  mimsters  were  bound  pubhciy 
t»  advocate  it,  even  though  they  could  not  work 
imracles."    In  conclusion^  he  expressed  de^  re- 
giet,thatin  a  sermon  professedly  against  Popery, 
the  Dean  i^ould  thus,  have  pleaded  '^  the  Popiidi 
cause  against  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformation." 
This  letter  jihwe  carried  himself,  and  daUvered 
into  Tilloteoc^s  own  hands.    After  hastily  glanc- 
ing :at.  its  contait8>  the  Dean  t(dd  Howe  that 
hfi  was  willing! firmly  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him ;  and  proposed  that,  to  insure  uninterrupted 
pvivacy,  they  ahould  ride  together  a  little  way 

*  At  the  olose  of  his  account  of  this  affair,  Calamy  says,  "  I  am  the 
bfll^latiyl^fiii^thfirv  is  vp^iim^l^  m  to  th«  inhstuiee  of  tiiispiui- 
si^y  because  he  from  whom  I  ha4  it,  did  not  trust  to  his  bare.memoiy« .. 
but  committed  it  to  writing^,  presently  after  he  received  the  account  from 
Mr.Howahittsdf.'' 
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into  >  tilia  icoimtry.  Howo  ij^eoepted  tiie'  in  vita- 
tio&^'Jand  tliey  agreed  to  dine  that  day  with 
tlia'il4riy  Falconbridge^  at  Sutton  Court.  As 
tlfQy  roddi  ^together  in  the  Dean's  chariot^  Howe 
read^s  letter  aloud^  mme  fully  explaining  and 
enforoittgat^  as  he  went  on.  Tillotson^  at  length 
cdfiykifeed  tiiat  the  doctrine  be  Imd  advocated 
wafi  Utt^rfy  dntenabte^  even  wept  over  his  error^ 
and  declared^  ^  this  was  the  unhappiest  tUng 
whidb  bad  tor  a  long  time  happened  to  him/* 
In  natigation  of  his  fault,  however,  he  pleaded 
''that  be  had  l>een  unexpectedly  summoned  by 
the  Lord.  Chamberlain  to  preach  on  that  day,-^ 
the  individud  whose  tj  it  „»  havtag  L. 
suddenly  taken  ill;  that,  having  Uttib  time  for 
preparation,  he  had  &stened  on  the  topic  whick 
was  at  that  pcpriod  uppermort  in  the  public 
mmd^^ihe  fear  of  Popery ;  and  lastly,  that  im- 
mediately after  he  had  delivwed  the  semHn^, 
he  received  the  King's  command  to  print  i^ 
yMA  rendered  all  revision  impossilll." 

Tillotson's  conduct  on  this  oocasioxi  places  his 
amiable  character  in  the  Purest  Hght.  One  C9|i 
har^  regret  that  he  committed  a  £aik  fear: 
Which  he  so  nobly  atoned,  and  whick  has  lur^ 
n^hed  us  with  so  impressive  an  example  of 
iAgenuousness,  candour,  and  humility^ ,  ,,  ,        «^ 

'it  is  at  the  same  time  pn^r  to  observe,  that 
there  must  have  been  about  Howe^s 'maniier  of 
expostulation  something  peculiarly  insmuating^^ 
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since,  in  general,  a  more  hopeless  task  can  iiafdly 
be  imagined  than  that  of  inducing  a  man  J^ 
recant  an  error,  to  v^ch  he  hB;&^ven\an pubBt 
sanction.  Pride  and  shame  aliki^  impel  l&k 
to  a  more  obstinate  defence  of  it. 

It  inay  perhaps  be  said,  with  truth,  that'oti 
the  present  occasion  the  temper  of  hdth  partxes 
equally  conspired  to  produce  the  happy  resuitr: 
even  the  expostulations  •  of  Howe  might*  hare 
failed,  unless  it  had  been  a  Tillotson  to  wHona 
tiiey  ^ere  addressed ;  and  even  Tillotscn 
might  not  have  relented,  had  the  reproof  beeii 
administered  by  a  spirit  less  gentle  than 'that 
of  Hove.  i 

In  this  same  year,  the  attempts  at  conipre^ 
hension  were  again  renewed.  That  1^  "oh^eet 
was  seriously  covrtenqpftated  by  some  ms£  4he 
Bish(^,  is  evident  liram  the  fdHowing-  &ct; 
related  by  Cakmy.  It  aj^ars  tiiat^  iU;  tiie 
close  of  1680,  Howe  received- an  itiviteitiion  from 
Bishop  Lloyd*  to  dine  with  Itim.  A$  1^  had 
no  aequointance  with  that  prelate^  he  suspected 
that  it  must  be  some  Very  ktiportant  reason 
which  had  led  tOf  such'  an  unusual  courtesy. 
Being  engaged  to  dine  ^Isewh^re  on  that  xbty, 

HoWe  sent  word  that  he  would  wait  on  his 

'  ,  '    ^ "  f 

*  There  were  two  Bishops  of  this  nAme  Imng  at  this  period-^^^ne  m 

Nofwichf  4%e  ojt^ir  of  B%,  hmjfri  aftefwcrtla  «f  Wp^elter; '  Q4sniy 

'does  not  tell  us  which  of  these  two  prelates Jt  .was  who  hQ^pnrpd 

Howe  with  this  invitation.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 

i^  was  the  latter.  '  * 
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LcGrdsh^;  in  the  evening.  Ou  tfais^  Uie  Bishq> 
sent  a§aiii,  to  isay,  ^^  that  since  Mv.  Howe  could 
not  dine,  with  him,  he  would  not  4;FOid)ie  him  to 
qfime  $d  &r  as  his  hoose^  but  would,  meet  hbq 
at  Br.  TiUbtson's;''  th^i  Dean  of  Canterbury; 
When  ihey  met^  tlie  Bishop  told  him,  that  he 
had  sought  this,  interview  to  ask  him,  ^'  what 
wMild  satisfy  the  Nonconformists,  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
them  and  the  Cifanrch."  Howe;  with  his  usual 
eaution,  replied,  thjt  ^'  as  all  had  not  the  same 
Ifctitude,  he  could  onfy  answer  for  himself.^  He 
was  tlien  recpiested  to  state,  '^  what  ooncieissionis, 
ifi  hu  opinion,  yrovM  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
^eater  p^rt : .  for/-  added  the  Bisbap>'<^'I  would 
hainp  the  tenot  so  large  as  to  cdfaiprehend  the 
QK>8t  of  them;*^  3  On:  this,  Howe  declared,  thai 
he  thought  ''  a  very  considerable  obstacle  would 
be.  removed,  if  the  law  were  so  iramed  as  to 
enable  ministers  to  attempt  parochial  reform^' 
tionr  ^'For  th^.t  reason,"  said  the  Bishop,/' I 
am  for  abolishing  the  lay  chancellors,  as  being 
the  great  hinderance  to  such  refornmtiop,* 
They  then  agreed  to  meet  again,  the  foUowii^ 
evening  at  I>r.  StiUingfleet's,  Dean  of  St.  Paurs. 
Jlowe  asked  if  he  should  b^ing  Baj^ter  withhiin? 
But  this  the  Bish(^  (who  was  doubtless  weB 
alvare  of  that  unhappy  propensity  for  "  distin- 
giiishing,''  by  which,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  Baxter  often  managed  to  multiply 
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and  ia^ravate  the  points  of  dispute)  positive^ 
forbade.  Howe  then  proposed  Dn  Bates ;  and 
was  aiAwered,  ''that  no  man  could  be  more 
proper."  At  seven,  therefore,  on  the  foHowing 
evening.  Bates  and  Howe  repaired  to  Dr.  StiL«- 
lingfleet*s,  ''who,"  says  Calamy,  with  his  usual 
ludicrous  minuteness,  "had  provided  a;  ha$id- 
same  treat"*  for  his  visitors.  Of  tiiis  "handsome 
treat"  the  Bishop  was  either  disinclined  or  un- 
able to  partake ;  for  ten  o'clock  came,  and  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard  of  him.  The  next  mom^ 
ing,  the  mystery  was  solved; — on  that  very 
evening  the  BiU  of  Exclusion*  was  thrown  out 
of  the  House  <^  Lords,  by  a  minority  of  thirty 
votes — fourteen  of  which  came  fr<Hn  the  bench 
of  Bishops.  After  this,  the  scheme  of  compre- 
hension, so  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned, 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

The  parliament  which  met  in  1680,  was,  like 

*  This  was  the  celebrated  Bill  for  excluding  James  II.,  then  Duke 
of  York,  from  the  tuceemon^  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Papist.  A 
bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  passed  more  than  once  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  dissolution  or  prorogation 
of  Parliament.  In  order  to  frustrate  that  measure,  the  King,  between 
1679  and  1681,  dissolved  not  less  than  three  parliaments,  in  the  hope 
of  more  Ikvoiirable  elections.  Those  hopes,  however,  were  vain; 
the  country  each  time  returning  a  parliament  bent  on  this  project. 
The  parliament  of  1680,  especially,  was  determined  not  only  to  exclude 
theDohe  of  York  from  the  throne,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent 
pa^e,  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  union  of  the  Church  and  the  Nonom- 
formists.  The  last  of  the  above  three  parliaments  met  at  Oxford,  and 
after  sitting  only  a  week,  was  dissolved.  The  King  after  this  ditpefued 
with  all  such  refractory  assemUies  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 
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tfafrt;  I94i|cll  had  been  dissolved  the  preceding 
jr0«r^  is£  a  very  fiberal  chara<iteT.  During  this 
•Mfit)ir)4iM4»&on  sfterthe  Bill  of  ExckdHon  had 
j^ai<  i^eetbd  by"  the  Home  of  Lords,  they 
]|rmi^  m  d  biH  for  uniting  his  Majesty's  Pro- 
te«t«nt  subji^.  This  bill,  after  having  passed 
Both  hoiises,  was  quietly  withdrawn  by  the 
^irk  ef  the  brown,  at  the  command  of  the 
King',  whot(K)k  thii^  infamous  method  of  quash- 
Big  a  measure  he  blared  not  openly  reject  The 
Commc^as;  indignant  at  this  insult,  resorted  to 
the  umprecedented  step  of  passing  a  vote, ''  That 
the  acfts  of  parliament  made  in  the  reigng  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  against  Popish 
reeusants,  ought  not  to  be  extended  against 
Protestant  Dissenters ;"  and,  ^  That  the  prose^ 
cution  of  Protestant  Dissentefs,  upon  the  penal 
laws,  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a 
weakening  of  the  Protestant  interei?t,  an  en- 
couragement to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom." 


*        •   /*        .    .r 
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FROM  1681  TO  1684. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  NONCONFORMISTS  DtmiNG  THIS  PERIOD.— 
HOWE'S  MEETING-HOUSE  DISTURBED.— ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  PUBLI- 
CATIONS IN  1681,  1682,  AND  1683.— PREACHES  HIS  SERMON  ON  THE 
UNION  OF  PROTESTANTS.— ACCOUNT  OP  IT.— EXTRACTS.— LETTER 
OF  CONSOLATION  TO  LADY  RUSSELL.— REFLECTIONS.— EXPOSTU- 
LATORY  LETTER  TO  BISHOP  BARLOW. 

In  the  year  1681,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Nonconformists  became  yet  more  desperate. 
The  various  circumstances  which  had  sometimes 
mitigated  the  rigdur  of  former  persecutions,  no 
longer  afforded  them  protection;  and  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  they  were  exposed  to 
the  fiill  fury  of  the  tempest. 

Not  only  were  the  harsh  laws  which  had  been 
expressly  enacted  against  them,  enforced  mth 
the  utmost  rigour,  but  laws  which  had  never 
been  intended  to  apply  to  them — ^laws  which 
were  made  against  the  Papists  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — ^had  been  recently  revived,  and  were 
now  vigorously  acted  on,  in  defiance  of  the  late 
vote  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  Many  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  actively  seconded  the 
designs  of  the  government,  incited  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  take  part  in  the  persecution,  and  put 
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into  motion  all  the  crushing  machinery  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  inoffensive  habits  and  uncommon  pru- 
dence of  Howe  seem  in  some  measure  to  have 
secured  him  against  the  severities  to  which  so 
many  of  his  brethren  were  exposed;  yet  even 
he  (as  appears  by  an  expression  in  the  ^'  Pas- 
toral Letter/'  which  will  be  found  in  a  subse- 
quent page)  rarely  ventured  into  the  streets, 
during  this  and  the  two  following  years.  It  also 
appears  that,  on  one  occasion,  about  this  time, 
his  meeting  was  disturbed  by  the  emissaries  of 
persecution,  while  he  was  preaching,  and  seven 
of  the  hearers  committed  to  Newgate ;  amongst 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Dowley,  one  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  in  the  account  of  whose  life 
this  circumstance  is  preserved.  ♦ 

During  this  gloomy  year,  Howe  made  diUgent 
use  of  the  solitary  hours,  to  which  persecution 
doomed  him,  in  preparing  for  the  press  several 
of  his  smaller  publications.  Amongst  these 
were  the  discourses  entitled,  "  Thoughtfulness 
for  the  Morrow,"  (to  which  was  attached  an 
appendix,  "  Concerning  the  immoderate  Desire 
of  Foreknowing  Things  to  Come,'*)  and  '*On 
Charity  in  reference  to  other  Men's  Sins." 
The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  Lady  Anne 
Wharton,  f    of   Upper    Winchingdon,    in    the 

*  Palmer's  Noncon.  Memorial,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 

t  This  was  the  Countess  of  Philip,  Lord  WhartoD,  with  whom  Howe, 

t2 
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county  of  Bucks^  at  whose  request  it  was  wrrt^ 
ten.  The  discourse  "  On  Charity  m  reference  t 
to  other  Men's  Sins,**  originated  in  the  followingi 
circumstances. 

A  person  who  had  heen  a  colleague  of  How^e 
for  some  time,  and  whose  name  was  Daniel  Bulljr 
had  been  betrayed  into  some  grievous  immo- 
rality ;  at  which  the  irreligious,  as  usual,  set  up 
a  shout  of  triumph.  Howe,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  throw  the  mantle  of  love  over  the  failings  of 
an  erring  brother,  exposed  from  the  pulpit,  in  a 
most  solemn  manner,  the  malignity  and  folly  of 
such  exultation.  The  sermon  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, by  request^  under  the  above  title.  The 
**  pre£ax;e  "  is  exquisite  both  in  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  close^  also^  is  exceedingly 
eloquent.  On  such  a  sutgect  Howe  had  a  pecu- 
liar  right  to  treat,  for  the  principles  he  lays  down 
were  never  more  fiilly  exemplified  in  any  man's 
life  than  in  his  own. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that, Mr.  Bull  became 
truly  penitent,  and  died  eminent  for  his  piety 
and  humility. 

This  same  year,  he  also  published  his  Funeral 
Sermon  for  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Richard  Baxter, 
who  died  on  the  28th  of  June.     His  text  was, 

three  years  after,  travelled  on  the  Continent.  She  appears,  from  Howe*8 
language,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  distingmshed  excellence.  He  tdk 
her,  '*Yonr  Ladyship  hath  been  called  to  serre  religion  in  a  family 
wherein  it  hath  long  flourished,  and  which  it  hath  dignified  beyond  all 
the  splendour  that  antiquity  and  secular  greatness  cotdd  confer  upon  it.^ 
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^'  We  are  confident^  I  say,  and  wilKng  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  present  with 
hotd."  *   It  is  dedicated  to  Richard  Baxter. 

In  1682,  (during  which  public  affairs  conti- 
nued in  the  same  gloomy  state,)  Howe  seems 
to  have  employed  his  solitude  much  in  the  same 
mannier  as  during  the  preceding  year.  Re- 
stricted in  the  exercise  of  his  public  ministry, 
he  sought  to  enlarge  his  usefulness  by  means 
of  the  press.  His  publications  this  year  were 
numerous.  The  first  was,  ''  The  Right  Use  of 
the  Argument  in  Prayer  from  the  Name  of  God, 
on  Behalf  of  a  People  who  profess  it ; "  the 
second,  his  well-known  sermon  on  "  Self-Dedi- 
cation." It  was  preached  ''at  the  anniversary 
ttianksgiving  for  a  great  deliverance  vouchsafed'* 
to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Baron  of  Ophalia,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.f  There  is  one  passage  in 
this  dedication  which  is  much  after  the  manner 
of  Jeremy  Taylor : — 

"  Your  Lordsl^ip  was  pleased  to  allow  an  hour 
to  the  hearing  of  that  discourse.  What  was 
proposed  to  you  in  it,  is  to  be  the  business  of 

•  2  Cor.  F.  S: 
fThis  was  John  Fitzgerald,  eighteenth  earl,  and  ancestor  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Leinster.  His  uncle  Robert,  who  preserved  Dublin 
ftt>m  pillage  in  1690,  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  James  Qotworthy, 
•  connexion  of  the  Massarenes.  This  may  account  for  Howe's  aoquaint- 
ttnee  with  him.  The  Countess  of  Kildare  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
amiable  women  of  her  time.  She  is  deservedly  celebmted  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  his  '^  Progress  of  Beauty.'' 
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your  life.  And  what  is  to  be  done  continually, 
is  once  to  be  thoroughly  done.  The  impression 
ought  to  be  very  inward,  and  strong,  which 
must  be  so  lasting  as  to  govern  a  man's  hfe. 
And  were  it  as  ftilly  done  as  mortality  can  ad- 
mit, it  needs  be  more  solemnly  renewed  at  set 
times  for  that  purpose.  And,  indeed,  that  such 
a  day  should  not  pass  you  without  a  fall,  nor 
that  &11  be  without  a  hurt,  and  that  hurt  pro- 
ceed unto  a  wound,  and  that  wound  not  be 
mortal,  but  even  next  to  it,  looks  like  an  artifice 
and  contrivance  of  Providence,  to  show  you  how 
near  it  could  go  without  cutting  through  that 
slender  thread  of  life ;  that  it  might  endear  to 
you  its  accurate  superintendency  over  your  life ; 
that  there  might  here  be  a  remarkable  juncture 
in  that  thread,  and  that  whensoever  such  a  day 
should  revolve  in  the  circle  of  your  year,  it 
might  come  again  and  again,  with  a  note  upon 
it  under  your  eye,  and  appear  ever  to  you  as 
another  birth-day,  or  as  an  earlier  day  of  resur- 
rection.- 

His  third  publication  this  year  was  his  elo- 
quent Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Rev.  Richard 
Fairclough,  entitled,  ^'  The  Faithful  Steward 
Applauded  and  Rewarded."  In  the  same  year, 
he  also  composed  the  Annotations  on  the  three 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  forming  a  part  of  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Pool's  Annotations.* 

*  Pool  died   before  this  wodc  was  finished.     It  was  completed  by 
different  persons  after  his  death. 
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In  1683,  was  published  his  justly  celebrated 
discourse  on  '*  Union  among  Protestants ;  or,  an 
Answer  to  the  Question, '  What  may  most  hope* 
fially  be  attempted  to  aUay  Animosities  among 
Protestants,  so  that  our  Divisions  may  not  be 
our  Ruin?"'*  This  was  a  subject  to  which 
Howe  was  admirably  qualified  to  do  justice,  and 
which,  throughout  his  life,  was  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him*  Here  his  eidarged  and  truly 
catholic  spirit — ^his  superiority  to  all  the  Kttle* 
ness  of  party  feeling — ^his  absorbing  solicitude 
for  the  interest  of  real  religion,  whatever  its 
outward  forms — display  th^nselves  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  His  text  was  that  sublime 
prayer  of  the  apostle  for  the  Colossians,  ''That 
their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  to- 
gether in  love,  and  unto  all  riches  of  the  full 
assurance  of  understanding;  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father  and  of  Christ."  f  He  declares,  at  the 
commencement,  that  it  is  by  no  means  his  de- 
sign to  discuss  "  what  might  be  attempted  to- 
wards remedying  the  evils  in  question  by  laws 
and  public  constitutions,"  or  to  argue  any  of 
the  points  controverted  by  the  several  parties; 
but  to  urge  on  all  those  parties  alike  the  great 
moral  means,  by  which  a  imity  might  be  secured 
fer  more  noble  than  that  of  opinion.  This,  he 
tells  us,  might  be  effected  ''  by  the  maintaining 

*  Published  in  the  Continuatioii  of  the  Morning  Exercise, 
t  Col.  ii.  2. 
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your  life.     And«hatistobe*/  ^ 

is  once  to  be  thoroughly  done^  /  ^^  ^^ 

ought  to  be  very  iuward,;<  ^^  ^ 

mustbesotatmgasto,,'  ^^^__^^_^ 

And  were  it  a.  fully  doy ;  ■ ,  ^^^ 

™t,  it  needs  be  more; ;  _  •       ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
times  &r  that  puxpo;/  ^      irft,  and 

a  day  should  not  ; .  ^^  ^. 

that  faU  be  with-;  • 

cecd  unto  a  vv  ' 

mortal,  hut  e-.-    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^  ,„d. 

and  contnvr  ^^^^  j_^^^  ^^^^  ^^  t„ 

T".*  "^  on  preservation,  and  to  prevent  the 

^'""'°'   .; Christian  interest! 

y"  '*';'„greatly  would  it  contribute  to  the  w- 

***  i/  rtc  a™(w«  (!/■«/  for  so  we  should  all 

"  ./j!  'hold  the  head,  from  which   all  te 

^  ifby  J""'*  '^'^  ^'■'^  '"^^  nourishment 

•Jtered,  and  knit  together,  increa«eth  with 

t  increase  of  God  ;'   as  afterwards  in  tliB 

chapter.    Thus  also,  as  it  is  in  that  other  parallel 

text  of  Scripture,  'speaking  the  truth  in  love, 

«  shaU  grow  up  unto  him  in  all  things,  whic» 

is  the  head,  even  Christ ;   fi:om  whom  the  whole 

body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 

that  which  every  joint  suppUeth,  according  to 

the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every 

part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  tne 

edifying  of  itself  in  love.'*    Obstructions  tHat 

•  Erh.  iv.  15.  le- 
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\^  ^  circulation  of  blood  and  spirits, 

^^^y;-  ^ainly  infer  langukhing  in  the 

/,  ^^e  want  of  such  a  difBisive 

•^^jj^^  .^                         '^^els  the  destitute  parts, 

v^/    '^  '^                           X  of  a  nutritive  vital 

y  1  Christ. 


'^s 


>-3. 


'''^      ^  .re  Christians  generally  with 

ge  and  fortitude,  when  they 
w  and  even  feel  themselves  knit 
in  love.  How  doth  the  revolt  of  any 
xderable  part  of  an  army  discourage  the 
.est ;  or  if  they  be  not  entire,  and  of  a  piece ! 
Mutual  love  animates  them  (as  nothing  more) 
when  they  are  prepared  to  live  and  die  to- 
gether, and  love  hath  before  joined  whom  now 
their  common  danger  also  joins.  They  other- 
wise signify  but  so  many  single  persons,  each 
one  but  caring  and  contriving  how  he  may 
shift  for  himself:  love  makes  them  significant 
to  one  another,  so  that  every  one  understands 
himself  to  be  the  common  care  of  all  the  rest. 
It  makes  Christians  more  resolute  in  their 
adherence  to  truth  and  goodness,  when,  from 
their  not  doubted  love,  they  are  sure  of  the 
help,  the  councils,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  apprehend  by  their 
declining,  they  shall  grieve  those  whom  they 
love,  and  those  who,  they  know,  love  them. 
If  any  imagine  themselves  as  intended  to  be 
given  up  as  sacrifices  to  the  rage  of  the  com- 
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mon  enemy,  their  hearts  are  the  apter  to  sink; 
they  are  most  exposed  to  temptations  to  pre- 
varicate; and  the  rest  will  be  like  to  expect 
the  like  usage  from  them,  if  themselves  be 
reduced  to  the  like  exigency  and  be  liable  to 
the  same  temptations. 

"  It  would  certainly,  in  our  present  case, 
extinguish  or  abate  the  (so  contrary)  unhallowed 
fire  of  our  anger  and  wrath  towards  oke  an* 
other,  as  the  celestial  beams  do  the  baser  culi- 
nary fire,  which  bums  more  fervently  when  th^ 
sun  hath  less  power.  Then  would  debates  (if 
there  must  be  any)  be  managed  without  intem- 
perate heat.  We  should  be  remote  from  being 
angry  that  we  cannot  convey  our  sentiments 
into  another's  mind;  which  when  we  are,  oiu: 
business  is  the  more  remote ;  for  we  make  our- 
selves less  capable  of  reasoning  aptly  to  con- 
vince ;  and  (because  anger  begets  anger,  as 
love  doth  love)  render  the  other  less  suscep- 
tible of  conviction.  Why  are  we  yet  to  learn 
that  '  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righ- 
teousness of  God?'  What  is  gained  by  it? 
So  little  doth  angry  contention  about  small 
matters  avail,  that  even  they  who  happen  to 
have  the  better  cause,  lose  by  it,  and  their 
advantage  cannot  recompense  the  damage  and 
hurt  that  ensues  to  the  church  and  to  them- 
selves. Our  famous  Davenant,  speaking  of  the 
noted  controversy  between  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
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Rome^  C^who,"  he  say$^  ''as  much  as  in  him 
Iay>  did^  with  a  schismatical  spirit^  tear  the 
church/')  and  Cyprian,  who,  with  great  lenity 
and  Chiistian  charity,  professes  that  he  would 
not  ''.break  the  Lord's  peace  for  diversity  of 
opinion,  nor  remove  any  from  the  right  of 
communion,"  concludes  that  erring  Cyprian 
deserved  better  of  the  church  of  Christ  than 
orthodox  Stephen.  He  thought  him  the  schis- 
matic, whom  he  thought  in  the  right,  and  that 
his  orthodoxy  (as  it  was  accompanied)  was 
more  mischievous  to  the  church  than  the  other's 
error.  Nor  can  a  man  do  that  hurt  to  others 
without  suffering  it  more  principaUy.  .  The  dis- 
t«nper  of  hi»  oL  spirit,  ^hat  L  Lompense  J 
and  how  apt  is  it  to  grow  in  him !  and  while 
it  grows  in  himself,  to  propagate  itself  among 
others!  Whereupon,  if  the  want  of  love  hin- 
ders the  nourishment  of  the  'body  of  Christ,' 
much  more  do  the  things,  which,  when  it  is 
wanting,  are  wont  to  fill  up  its  place.  For  as 
naturally  as  love  begets  love,  so  do  wrath,  envy, 
malice,  calumny,  beget  one  another,  and  spread 
a  poison  and  virulency  through  the  body ;  which 
necessarily  wastes  and  tends  to  destroy  it.  How 
soon  did  the  Christian  church  cease  to  be  itself, 
and  the  early  vigour  of  primitive  Christiairity 
degenerate  into  insipid,  spiritless  formality,  when 
once  it  became  contentious !  It  broke  into  par- 
ties, sects  multiplied,  animosities  grew  high,  and 
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the  grieved  Spirit  of  love  retired  from  it ;  if^hich 
is  grieved  by  nothing  more  than  by  Inttemess^ 
wrath,  and  anger:,  as  the  connexion  of  diese 
two  verses  intimates,  *  Grieve  not  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  imto  the 
day  of  redemption.  Let  all  bitterness,  and 
wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speak- 
ing be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice ; '  ♦ 
and  to  the  same  purpose,  *  Wherefore,  lay  aside 
all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisies,  and 
envies,  and  all  evil-speakings ;  as  new-born 
babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  wol||||^ 
that  you  may  grow  thereby/f  By  this  meanS 
religion,  once  dispirited,  loses  its  majesty  and 
awfiilness,  and  even  tempts  and  invites  the 
assaults  and  insultation  of  enemies. 

"  It  would  oblige  us  to  all  acts  of  mutual  kind- 
ness and  friendship.  If  such  a  love  did  govern 
in  us,  we  should  always  be  ready  to  serve  one 
another  in  love,  to  bear  each  other's  burdens, 
to  afford  our  mutual  counsel  and  help  to  one 
another,  even  in  our  private  affairs,  if  called 
thereto;  especially  in  that  which  is  our  com- 
inon  concern,  the  preserving  and  promoting 
the  interest  of  religion;  and,  to  our  uttermost, 
strengthen  each  other's  hands  herein.  It  would 
engage  us  to  a  free,  amicable  conversation  with 
one  another  upon  this  account;  would  not  ^^t 

*  Eph.  iv.  30,  31.  t  1  Peter  ii.  1,  2. 
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US  do  SO  absurd  a  thing  as  to  confine  our 
friendship  to  those  of  our  awn  party ;  which 
we. might  as  reasonably  as  to  men  of  our  own 
stature^  or  to  those  whose  voice^  and  hair^  and 
look,  rand  mien^  were  likest  to  our  own.  It 
would  make  us  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  each 
other's  company^  or  be  shy  of  owning  one 
another.  We  should  not  be  to  one  another 
as  Jews  and  Samaritans^  that  had  no  dealing 
with  one  another^  or  as  the  Poet  notes  they 
were  to^  other  nations : 


v^ij..         «  ^^Q  monatraie  Yias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colentl:" 

not  so  much  as  to  show  the  way  to  one 
not  of  their  religion.  There  would  be  no  par- 
tition wall  through  which  love  would  not 
easily  open  a  way  of  friendly  commerce,  by 
which  we  should  insensibly  slide  more  and 
more  into  one  another's  hearts.  Whence,  also, 
prejudices  would  cease,  and  jealousies  concern- 
ing each  other :  a  mutual  confidence  would  be 
begotten ;  we  should  no  more  suspect  one  an- 
other of  ill  designs  upon  each  other,  than  lest 
our  right  hand  should  wait  an  opportunity  of 
cutting  ofi*  the  left.  We  should  believe  one 
another  in  our  mutual  professions,  of  what- 
soever sort,  both  of  kindness  to  one  another, 
and  that  we  really  doubt  and  scruple  the 
thin^  which  we  mt/  we  do. 
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"  This  would  hence  make  us  earnestly  covet  an 
entire  union  in  all  the  things  wherein  we  differ ^ 
and  contribute  greatly  to  it.  We  are  t6o  prone 
many  tunes  to  dislike  things^  for  the  disliked 
persons'  sake  who  practise  them:  and  a  pre- 
vailing disaifection  makes  us  unapt  to  under- 
stand one  another,  precludes  our  entrance  into 
one  another's  mind  and  sense ;  which,  if  love 
did  once  open,  and  inclined  us  more  to  con- 
sider the  matters  of  difference  themselves,  than 
to  imagine  some  reserved  meaning  and  design 
of  the  persons  that  differ  from  us,  it  is  likely 
we  might  find  ourselves  much  nearer  to  one 
another  than  we  did  apprehend  we  were ;  and 
that  it  were  a  much  easier  step  for  the  one  side 
to  go  quite  over  to  the  other.  But  if  that 
cannot  be, 

'^  It  would  make  us  much  more  apt  to  yield  to 
one  another,  and  abate  all  that  ever  we  can, 
in  order  to  a^  fuU  an  accommodation  as  is  in 
any  way  possible,  that  if  we  cannot  agree 
upon  either  extreme,  we  might  at  least  meet 
in  the  middle.  It  would  cause  an  emulation 
who  should  be  larger  in  their  grants,  to  this 
pmpose.  As  it  was  profest  by  Luther,  when 
so  much  was  done,  at  Marpung,  towards  an 
agreement  between  him  and  the  Helvetians, 
that  he  would  not  allow  that  praise  to  the 
other  party,  that  they  should  be  more  desirous 
of  peace  and  concord  than  he.    Of  which  ami- 
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cable  conference,  and  of  that  afterwards  at 
Witteoburg,  and  several  other  negociations  to 
that  purpose,  account  is  given  by  divers :  and 
insisted  on  by  some  of  our  own  great  Divines, 
afi^  precedental  to  the  concord  they  endeavoured 
between  the  Saxon  and  the  Helvetian  churches 
of  latter  times,  as  Bishop  Moreton,  Bishop  Hall, 
Bishop  Davenant,  in  their  several  sentences  or 
judgments,  written  to  Mr.  Dury  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

*'  And  when  I  have  read  the  pacific  writings  of 
those  eminent  worthies,  for  the  composing  of 
those  differences  abroad,  I  could  not  but  wonder 
that  the  same  peaceable  spirit  did  not  endeavour, 
with  more  effect,  the  composing  of  our  own 
much  lesser  differences  at  home.  But  ^the 
things  of  our  peace'  were  (as  they  are  still) 
'  hid  from  our  eyes/  with  the  more  visibly  just 
severity,  by  how  much  they  have  been  nearer 
us,  and  more  obvious  to  the  easy  view  of  any 
but  an  averse,  eye. 

^'  Sincere  love,  restored  and  exercised  among 
us,  would  certainly  make  ua  forbear  reviling  and 
exposing  one  another,  and  the  industrious  seeking 
one  another's  ruin.  For  such  as  can  allow 
themselves  to  do  ^.ny  thing  that  hath  this  ten- 
dency, not  to  preserve  public  order,  but  to 
gratify  their  private  iU-will ;  not  in  a  sudden 
heat  and  passion,  but  deliberately^  and  so  as 
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to  pursue  a  formed  design  to  this  purpose: 
if  such  men  were  capable  of  being  reasoned 
with^  (though  it  were  to  as  good  purpose  to 
talk  to  a  storm^  or  reason  with  a  whirlwind^  or  a 
flame  of  fire^)  I  would  ask  than^  ''What!  aie 
you  altogether  unatoneable  ?  will  nothing  divert 
you  from  this  pursuit  ?  *  If  any  thing,  what 
will?  What  more  gentle  thing  than  our  destruc- 
tion  do  you  seek,  or  will  content  you  ?  Is  it 
our  communion  with  you  ?    And  is  it  thus  you 

recommend  yourselves? 

♦       *        *        ♦        *         *        ♦         «4^ 

« 

''  I  must  avow  it  to  all  the  world,  it  is  not 
this  or  that  external  form  I  so  much  consider, 
in  the  matter  of  Christian  union  and  conunu- 
nion;  as  what  spirit  reigns  in  them,  with  whom 
I  would  associate  myself.  How  can  I  endure 
to  approach  those  holy  mysteries ; — ^wherein  *aB 
are  to  drink  into  one  spirit,'  and  declare  their 
imion  with  the  '  God  of  love,'  with  the  '  Ema- 
nuel,' God  most  nearly  approaching  us,  God 
with  us,  collecting  and  gathering  us  into  him 
as  our  common  centre ;  whence  the  blessed 
Spuit  of  holy  love  is  to  diiSuse  itself  through 
the  whole  body,  all  enlivened  by  that  Spirit, 
and  formed '  by  it  into  all  kindness,  benignity^ 
goodness,  and  sweetness ; — ^with  what  signifi- 
cancy  can  I  do  so  (though  I  were  never  so 
well  satisfied. with  the  external  forms  and  modes 
myself)  if  it  be  apparent  (I  say,  if  apparent) 
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I  must  cast  in  my  lot>  and  join  myself  ^h 
them  (were  they  generally  such)  whose  souls 
are  under  the  dominion  of  the  quite  contrary 
spirit  >  that  *  ills  >  th^mi  with  matUgiMty;  with,  mis- 
ehievaa»  dispQSitioi£3  and  piuposies^  toward  many 
a  sincene.  loyer  of  God  who  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  those  fonms  and  modes,  and  who  decline 
Uiem  oniy  £rom  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and 
a  fear  of  offaidiiag  against  the  high  authority 
of  their  blessed,  glorious  Redeemer." 
.  In  this  discourse  he  also  enters  into  a  very 
lengthened  and  most  philpsophical  disquisition 
on  the  ccmseB  which  often  determine  men's  tastes 
and  preference  in  favoiff  of  this  or  that  system 
of  religious  worship,  and  from  thence  deduces 
the  lessons  of  forbearance,  which,  on  this  as 
well  as  on  other  and  higher  accounts.  Christians 
should  mutually  practise. 

Under  the  second  part,  he  urges  the  neces- 
sity of  ''  attaining  a  deeper  sense  of  the  im- 
portance and  truth  of  the  substantials  of 
Christianity  ;'*  and  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
this  would  operate  to  the  proposed'  end.  It 
would  fill  the  mind,  he  tells  his  hearers,  with 
an  habitual  persuasion  ^'  of  the  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  those  things  in  which  Chriirtians 
agree,  than  of  those  in  which  they  differ." 

The  whole  discoturse  is  especially  adapted 
to    the  present  times,  and  is  worthy   of  the 
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seri6iBs>  devout  penifial  of  peirMns  of  all  religious 
parties.        •   ^■ 


t  » 


On  tb6  20th  of  July>  1663,  was  behaad^  the 
truly  noble  WiHiam  liord  Ruseell^  in  atrocious 
violation  of  i^ery  principle  ef  equity  end  justice. 
The  celebrated  Lady  Ru^i^l,  ^  who,  dtyring  the 
trial  of  her  noble  husband,  had  borne  up  with 
unparalleled  fortitude,  drooped  after  his  deaths 
and  for  a  time  seemed  hopelessly  overwhelmed 
with  the  contemplation  of  her  dreadfiil  loss. 
Howe,  touched  mth  the  melancholy  accounts 
he  had  received  of  her,  addressed  to  her  the 
following  exquisite  letter  of  consolation  >^ 

^'  Madam, 

"  It  can  avail  you  nothing,  to  let  your 
honour  know  from  what  hand  this  paper  comes ; 
and  my  own  design  in  it  is  abundantly  answered 
if  what  it  contains  proves  useful  to  you.  Your 
affliction  hath  been  great,  unspeakably  beyond 
what  it  is. in  my  power  or  design  to  represent; 
and  your  supports  (in  the  paroxysm  of  your 
^jQiiction)  have  been  v^ry  extraordinary;  and 
sudi  afi  wherein  all  that  have  obs^red  or  heard, 
could  not  but  acknowledge  a  Divine  hand. 

''  But  your  affliction  was  not  limited  and 
enclosed  within  the  limits  of  one  black  day,,  nor 
is  like  those    more  common  ones,  the  sense 
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wherebf  abatejs  asid'  wears  off  b^  time ;  but  is 
contintied^  and  probably  more  felt^  as  time-  nin$ 
on :  which  therefore  makes  you  need  continued 
hdl^Arom  Heaven  evexy  ddy. 

*'  Yefc  there  is  here  a  great!  difference  between 
wha:^  expectations  we  may  have  of  Diyiile  assist^ 
ance,  in  the  b^inning  or  first  violence  of  some 
great  afl9iction^  and  in  the  continued  course  of  it 
ftfbsrwards.  At  first  we  are  apt  to  be  astonished; 
a  consternation  seized  onr  thinking  faculty ^  espet 
ciaQy  as  to  tliat  exer^iise  of  it,  wha:^by  it  should 
mim^er  to  oiir  relief.  In  this  case  the  meroilul 
God  doth  more  extraordinarily  assist  such  w 
smcea^ly  trust  and  resign  thraiselyes  to  him ; 
tmtD  thesie,  as  his  more  peculiar  &Toarites>  hb 
sustainhtg  influences  are  more  immediate^  and 
more  bffipaeionsy  so  as  even  (in  the  present  exi*- 
gency)  to  prevenit  and  supersede  any  end^avouY 
of  theirs,  whereof  they  are,  then,  lesd  capably. 
And  of  the  laigeness  and  bounty  of  his  goodr 
Mss,  in  such  a  case,  few  have  had  greater  ex^ 
perience  than  your  ladyship ;  which  was  emif 
nently  seen,  in  that  magnanimity,  that  compos 
sure  and  presentness  of  mind,  much  admired 
by  your  friends,  and  no  doubt  by  the  special 
&vour  bf  Heaven  afforded  you  in  thp  needM 
se^on:  so  that  while  that  amazing  calamitjf 
was  approaching,  and  stood  in  neayet  view; 
nothing  that  was  fit  or  wise  or  great  was  omit- 
ted, nothing  indecent  done :  whi^h  is  not  now 

u2 
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said^  God  knows^  to  flatkex  your 
(whereof  the  progress  will  further  vmdioate  me^) 
for  I  asoritie  it  to  God,  aa  I  trust  your  ladgr^iif^ 
with  unfeigned  gratitude,  will  also  da  Anid  I 
mention  it,  as  that  whereby  you  are  under  obli- 
gation to  endeavour,  your  continued  t^siper 
and  deportment  may  be  agreeable  to  such  be* 
ginnings. 

*^  For  now  (which  is  the  other  thing  wheroof 
a  distinct  observation  ought  to  be  had)  in  the 
continuance  and  settled  state  of  the  affliction, 
when  the  ftuy  of  the  first  assault  is  over,  and 
we  have  had  leisure  to  recollect  ourselves,  and 
recover  our  dissipated  spirits,  thoi^h  we  are 
then  more  sensible  of  pain  and  smaxt,  yet  also 
the  power  of  mi.«  ckt  ^  thought,  b  ^«o»d. 
And  being  so,  although  we  are  too  apt  to  use 
them  to  our  greater  hurt  and  prejudice,  we  sa^ 
really  put  again  into  a  capacity  of  using  them 
to  our  advantage,  which  our  good  God  doth  in 
much  wisdom  and  righteousness  require  we 
should  do.  Whereupon,  we  are  to  expect  his 
continual  assistance  for  our  support,  under  con- 
tinued afliiction  in  the  way  of  concurrence  and 
co-operation  with  our  due  use  of  our  own 
thoughts,  aptly  chosen,  as  much  as  in  us  island 
designed  by  ourselves,  for  our  own  comfort  and 
support. 

^'  Now  as  for  thoughts  suitable  to  your  ho- 
nour's case,  I  have  reason  to  be  conscious  that 
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iwih^  I^hall  write  ean  make  but  little  acoession, 
h  will  not'^ay  to  a  doset/  but  to  a  mind,  sq 
iMeli.  ftimiahe4,  as  you  are  owner  of :  yet  I  Imaiw 
it  i8|  rtenoto'  frott  yoa  to  sliglit  a . weU4utendecl 
oflfer  and  essay^  that  rei^y  pvocaed«i>  only  from 
a  Tory  eoiopaaaioiftate  s^nseiof  your  sorrows, 
ai^  uaBfifeigned  desire^  to  oontribute  somefching 
(if  the  Father,  of  mercies  and  the  God  of.  al} 
caixitforts :  amd  consolations  will>  p)e£^  to  favour 
tbe  endeavour)  tayouit  reliefs 

''  And  the  thoughts  wl»ch  I  shall  most  hun^k- 
Uy  offer,  will  have  that  first  and  more  inunidt 
^te  design,-r-to  persuade  your  tsiaking  use 
of  your  own;  that  is,  that  you  would  please  to 
turn  and  e^ppky  them  to  sul)jects  more  apt  to 
serve  this  purpose,  the  moderating  yoin*  own 
griief,  and  t^e  attaining  an  habitual  well»tem- 
pered  cheerfillness,  for  your  remaining  time  in 
tlods  world.  For  I  consider  how  incident  it  is  to 
the  a£iicted,  to  induce  to  themselves  an  unli- 
mited liberty  in  their  sorrows,  to  give  themselvies 
up  >to  them,  to  make  them  m^at  and  drini^^  to 
justify  <th^m  in  all  their  excesses,  as  that>(oth^^ 
nose)  good  and  holy  nnua  of  Goddid^his  ^u^r, 
and  ^ay,  they  'do  well* to  be  sorrowfiU  evw  tQ 
tlu^death,'  aBd(a6  another) '  to  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted.' And  I  also  consider  that  our  own 
thoughts  must  and  .will  always  be  the  Imme- 
diate tininiiiaters  mth(&c  of  our  trouble  or  comfort, 
though  as  to  the  latter,  God  only  is  the  supreme 
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Author ;  and  we  altogetiieor  msufficiaiti  to  think 
any  thing  thait  good  is,  isus  of  buxselVes;  .  It  i^ 
^  God  that  comforts  thoie  that  aie  cast  down/ 
but  by  our  own  thoogfati^  empleyvd  t»  that  piit* 
pose,  liot  without  th^m. 

^^  I  do  not  /  doubt,  madiba,  but  if  you  once 
fixedly  appt'ehend  that  there  is  i^n  in  an  ovi^* 
aboun^g  i^rrow,  you  will  sdon  eiide^voiit  Its 
restraint:  fei*  I  cannot  tfaiiik  you.  would  more 
earnestly  set  yourself  to  avoid  /any  thing  than 
what  y^  apprehend  will  oflbnd  God^  especially 
the  doing  that  in  a  continued  course.  Is  tfam 
any  time  when  joy  in  God  is  a  duty  t  'tis  very 
plain  the  sorrow  that  excludeia  it  is  a: sin.  How 
the  former  may  appear  to  be  a  duty,  and  how 
fdT,  let  it  be  c^isidered. 

^^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  He  that 
made  n^  hath  a  right  to  rule,  us  ;>  He  that  gave 
us  being,  to  gi^^  us  law  c  nor  again,  that  tihe 
Divine  government  reaches  our  minds,  and  that 
they  are  the  prime  and  first  seat  of  his  empii^. 
His  kingdom  is  within  us.  We  aHe  not  then  to 
exercii^e  our  thoughts,  desires,  love,  jay>  or 
€Otrow>  accorcting  to  our  own. will,  fautlnst  not 
te  we  please,  or  ^fitad  ^^  ourselves  molined,  bat 
suituMy  to  his  precepts  and  purposes,  his  tufes 
and  ends. 

'''Tis  evident  that  WitfaaJ  the  Jeaorthly  litate^is 
mixed;  int^mediate  betwem  thepeirfecbfeiibify 
of  hejaveft,  and  the  total   misery  of  heH :  and 
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im^f^  tiBEtt  <iile  '<?etoipdr  of  oar  i^iirfts:  cfu^t 
to  havie  /'lit  it  at  nuxtm:^  t)f  joy :  aTid^sorrair^  proit 
poiliraiaiilE  to- our  state;  or.'.whsft;  IheribolsL  iin 
it<xf  tkec  jt»t  octtHSHMjia  ot  cau^  ofibodi*  .  •"' 
/.  ^f  Wfaere'ChidsttBkiiiyiobt^init,  ladd  tiiie.g^i^ael 
df^oiinSarVioid^  is  'predcli6d>  tdiervisixiucli  gve^ufeec 
QRKiBiefctf.jojiDthatt  etewhare^  jTIibi visible  vss^sss\ 
a(  it  imports  a  des^  to  fomt  irte9i3s  minds  to 
giakkiass^  jnaso^tch  as;  whw€«o  it  oomes^  it 
prcyclamifs  peoe^t  to  the  ^;ro9ldr  4Uid  represents  <^e 
offended  Majesty  of  rheaven  ^vSHiiig  tx>  be  recon^ 
dlad  to  his  io£Bs»iding  ^etttiires  on  earth.  So  the 
ang^  prefiEK^ed  the  gospel^  when  oiir  Loid  was 
bora  into  the wotld;  'I  tell yoii glad  tiding  of 
great  joy,  which  shall' be  to  aU  people/  And  so 
the  multitude  of  accompanying  angels  tsum  it 
upi:  *  Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest^  peace 
on  earthy  g(H>A  will  towards  men.' 

''  To  them  that  truly  recei^  the  gospel,  and 
with  whom  it  hath  its;  efifect,  the  oiuse  of  re^ 
joicing  riseth  much  higher.  For  if  the  offer  and 
hope  of  reGonciliation  be  a  just  ground  of  joy, 
how  much  more  actual  agreei^^ieat  with  God^ 
upon  the  tenns  of  the  gospel/ atad  rtoon«iliati0n 
itself  1  '  We  rejoioe  in  God  through  J^sus  Christy 
by  whom  we  have  lieoeiTedthe  atonemeiit:%  To 
such  th^^  are  express  precepts  given  to/re^oe 
in  the  Lord  always/  And  lest  that  sbotdd  have 
been'  tihought  to  have  been  spoken  hastfly,  and 
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that  it  in%ht  have  its  Adl  weight,  that  gkteat.apo^ 
tie  immedKatdy  adds^  ^ And  again  I  sayto  ycfaj 
rejoice/    And  elsewhere,  ^  Rejooce  ev^nMNre;^   ' 

**  Hence,  therefore,  the  genuine  right  itempev 
andftame  of  a  truly  Christian  mind^^and  spirit 
may  be  evidently  concluded  to  be  this>  (for  suob 
precepts  do  not  sigmfy  nothing,  nor  can  they 
be  understood  to  signify  less,)  an  lud^itnal  joj^i 
folness,  prevailing  over  aUthe  temporajy.oofifrr 
sions  of  sorrow  that  occur  to  diesL  For  none 
can  be  thought  of  that  can  pr^ondetate,  or  be 
equal  to  the  just  and  great  causes  of  their  joy; 
This  is  the  true  frame,  model,  and  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whidi  oi^ht  to  have 
place  in  us ;  herein  it  consists,  in  ^  righteoui^efis, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' 

^^  Nor  is  this  a  theory  only,  or  the  idea  and 
notion  of  an  excellent  temper  of  cqpirit,  which 
we  may  contemplate  indeed,  but  can  neT»  attain 
to.  For  we  find  it  also  to  have  been  the  attain^ 
ment  and  usual  temper  of  Christians  hereto-* 
fore,  '  that  being  justified  by  faith,  and  having 
peace  with  God,'  they  have  rejoiced  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God,  unto  that  degree,  as  '  even,  to 
^lory  in  their  tribulations  ialso/  And  that  in 
th^  confidence  they  should  be  'kept  by  the 
pdw^  'of'  God>  through  fiuth  unto  salvation,! 
they  have  hereupon  greatly  rejoiced,  '  though 
wit^.  miae  mixture  of  heaviness  (whereof  tibere 
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,WflB  .BMd)  fisom  theiff  :  manifold .  triais/  But 
thtt ^ their  jo^  did.  snturmountc  ^^^  prevail  over 
bheir  luw^ness^:  is  mamfest;  fonthis  is  spoken  of 
(«iilk  nwoh  (Jimiiiiil^^  they  are  said  to 

rafoipe  gceatfy^  a^nd  with  a  joy  unspeakable  anc} 

^' Yeaiy  and{  sudb  ^care  hath  the  gre^t  God 
taken  £ar  the  pres^jrving  of  this  ten)|>er  of  spirit 
among  J  his  .  people  more  anci^tly^  that  ^ven 
their  sorrow  for  sin  itself  (the  most  justifiable  of 
ail)0<^^)  hath  had  restraints  put  upon  it,  lest 
it  should  tbo  long  exclude  or  intermit  the  exer- 
dseiof  this  joy.  For. when  a  great  assembly  of 
them  were  universally  in  tears>  upon  he^ng  the 
law  nead,  and  ithe  sense  given,  they  were  forbid- 
den to  weep  x>r  mourn,  or  be  sorry,  'because 
ibhe  joy  of  the  Lord  was.  their  strength/  That 
most  just  sorrow  had  been  unjust  had  it  been 
<3ontinued  so  as  to  lexclude  the  seasonable  turn 
and  akematioci  c^  this  joy.  For  even  mch  sorr 
row  itself  is  not  required,  or  necessary  fen::  it^ 
self.  'Tis  remote  from  the  gpodness  and  be^ 
nagmty  of  God's  ever-blessed  nature  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  sorrows  of  his  people,  .as  they 
are  such,  or  that  they  should  sorrow  for  sor* 
tow's  sake;  but  only  as  a  means  and  prepa* 
rative  to  their  following  joy.  And<  nothing  can 
be-  more  unreasonable,  than  tlmt  the  means 
should  exclude  the  end,  or  be  used  against  the 
purpose  they  should  serve. 
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'^'It  IB  then  Upon  the  whofe' most  iKMnifiefc, 
tbui  no  tompovaryi  affliction .  whatsoerar}  >  u^pob 
bne  who  stands  m  speeialTriation'to'Cbd^  Bsiia 
reconciled  (and,  which  is  coasequcnfc,  aa  adopted) 
][)fiisoxl,  thoi^.  attended  wflh^  the  most  «ggm« 
vating  circumstances^  can  justify  suchva  sonkiiR 
(so  dei^or so  eoQthmed) as  ifeisfl  pAreFa^  a|(a&ist 
and  shut  oqt^  rdi^ous  holy  joy>  !or  Uttder-'it 
from  being  the  prevailing  pidndple  in  such  a  cnie« 
What  can  make  that  sorroiwr  ^Jiow^abie^  c»r  inno? 
eent^  (what  evient  of  providence,  thatcto^  wfaafer 
eyer  it  is^  be  no  other  than  an  atfciddnt  to.  our 
Christian  state^)  that  shall  resist  the  inolst  natant 
ral  design  and  end  of  GhcLstiaQity  litself^^  IJHkt 
shall  deprave  abd  debase  the  truly  Chrffitian 
temper^  and  disobey  and  Tiolate  most  etpKsds 
Christian  precepts  ?  subvert  the  constk)utiQn  of 
Christfs  kingdom  among  men?  and  turn  this 
eartli  (the  place  of  God's  treaty  :with  the  iliha^ 
bitants  of  it^  in  order  to  dieir  reconciliation  to 
himself;  and  to  the  reconciled^  die  por^  and 
gate  of  heaven^  yea^  and  where  tKe  state  of.dhe 
very  worst  and  most  miserable  has  some  naixtnze 
K^  good  in  it>  that  makes  the  evil  df  it  kasrrdiaii 
that  of  heU)  into  a  mere  hi^ll  to .  themdelves^  trf 
sorrow  l^ithont  mixture^  and  Wherein  sfaail;be 
nothing  but  weeping  and  wailing. 

"  The  caujse  of  your  sorrow^  madam,  is  ex^ 
oeeding  gr^it.  The  causes  of  jnour  joy  are 
inexpressibly  greater.     You  have  infimteiy  more 
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1^  tban  you  hwe  lost.  B0&  it  (rt6ed  to  be 
^faputfidiviie&fir^God  beihetter  afid.greater  Haa^. 
man  ?  or  more  to  be'yj^UQd>  Icnred^  ^ddeligbted 
iti?  and  ticdieldiec  :aEi  eternal. arebdidnfae  more 
oonaideDaUe  than  a  teikipK)raq)r.  tme.?t  :Wa8  i£  Hot 
ydurcanttabt  sens*  in  yoitr  btet  outiy^xd  stake, 
^  Wh^m^faave  I  in  beareit  b^  tiiee;  O.  Qodi  and 
whom'  can  J  d^str^  ^on  eartihy  m*  compariEoii  4)f 
tb^  ?'r.  HereiA  Hi^  state  of  ybtnr  kdyih^'s  case 
iS'StiD  the  >8afaie;  if  indeed  yi^u  cioiAidt  with 
greater  'eleeumt^s  %'nA  mlAi  ksa  hesitation  pro- 
heunce  those  latter  words.  Th?  principa) 
<ce»6^  of  your  joy  are  immutable^  such  as  no 
^eqperVeniiig  tfaii^  can  alter.  You  have  lost  a 
most  pleasaint^  delectable^  earthly  relative.  Doth 
tile  blessed  God  h^eby  cease  to  be  ^  best  and 
most  eii^ceOent  Good  ?  Is  his  nature  changed  ^ 
his  everlastiixg  covenant  reversed  and  annulled  ? 
^  whiciiis  oifdered  in  all  tfaii^and  sui^e,  and  wtQ 
be  all  your  salvation  and  all  your  desire^  wbe^ 
<lier  he  make  your  house  on  earth  to  grow  or 
HK^t  to  grow.^  That  sorrow  which  exceedsi  the 
proportion  of  its  cause^  compared  with  the  re*^ 
iRSining  tme  and  real  causes,  of  rejoicings  is  in 
that  excess  causeless ;  ^  that  is^  that  e^cesa  of  it 
.wants  a  cau8e>  such  as^  can  justify  <ar.  affiard 
defence  urito  it. 

''We  are  .required,  in  reference  to  jDut  nearest; 
retations  ia  this  World,  (when  we  lose  wthem,) 
'  to  weep  as  if  we  wept  not,  as  Well,  as  (when  we 
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ei^oy  them)  to  rejoice  lus  if  we  rejoiced  ]U)t> 
because  our  time  here  is  short,  and  the  fiishioft 
of  this  world  passetfa  away«'    '-  ^  n  ^  .  u 

We  -aie  finite  beings^  and  so  4tre  tiieyiiu  Our 
passions  in  referenoe  <to  tihem  must  nofe>>be  in^* 
finite  attd  without  limits  oi!  be  UmitedMCoily.hy 
the  Kmited  capacity  of  our  nature^  so.  as  /to 
work  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that^  as  the  fire 
hums  and  the  wind  blows^  as  much :  as :  they 
caa :  but  they  are  to  be  limited  by  itiie  poweri 
deagn>  and  endoay4>ur  of  our  reason .  and  graoe 
(not  only  by  the  mere  impotenoy  of  ow  nature) 
in  reference  to  all  created  objects*  Whereas 
in  reference  to  the  infinite  uMreated  Goed» 
towards  which  theore  is  no  danger  or  possibility 
of  exceeding  in  our  affection^  we  are  neyer  to 
design  to  ourselves  any  limits  at  all ;  for  that 
would  suppose  we  had  loved  God  enough^  or 
as  much  as  he  deserved^  which  w^re  not  only 
to  limit  ourselves^  but  him  too ;  and  were  a 
constructive  denial  of  his  infinite  immense  good* 
ness,  and  consequently  of  his  vl^ry  Godhead* 
Of  so  great  a  ooncenuneat  it  is  to  us^  that  in 
the  liberty  we  give  our  affisctions^  we  observe 
the  just  difference  which  ought  to  be  in^  thdr 
ei;^d8e>  towards  God,  and  towards  his  creatuoes. 

''It  is  also  to  be  considered^  that  the.^reat 
God  is  pleased  so  to  oondjeaeend^  as  .l&nself 
tO'ibear  .the  name  and  sustain  the  capacity 
of  4mr   nearest  earthly  relations;    wludi  im- 
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plies  thai  i^hat  they  iwere  .to  \ks,  m  this  or 
thatflsmd^  he  will,  be  in  .a  tninsQendent  .aapA 
far  more  noble  kind  I  doubt  not  but  your 
Ittdfj^hip  hath  <  good  right  to  a$>ply  to  your* 
self  tiiose  wofda  of .  the  profdiel^  ^  Thy  Makei 
19  thy^busbatld4•  Whereupon^  as  he  infinitely 
transcends  all  that  is  delectable  in  the  mqst 
exceOent  earthly  relation^  it  ought  to  be  ent 
dearroured,  that  the  affection  placed  on  him 
should  proportioiiably  exceL  I  cannot  think 
any  person  in  the  world  would  be  a  more  se** 
vere  or  inq»artiail  judge  of  a .  criminal  affection 
than  your  hdysfaip :  or  that  it  would  look 
worse  unto  any  eye^  if  any  one  should  so 
deeply  take  to  heart  the  death  of  an  inirelated 
person^  as  never  to  take  pleasure  more  in  the 
life,  presence,  sand  conversation  of  one  most 
nearly  related.  And  you  do  wdQ  know  that 
such  an  height  (or  that  supmnacy)  of  affection 
as  is  due  to  the  ev»-blessed  God,  cannot  with- 
out great  injury  be  {daced  any  where  else^ 
As  we  are  to  have  none  other  God  ^before  him, 
so. him  alone  we  are  to  love  with. all' our  heart 
and  soul,  and  mi^t  and  mind. 

'^And  it  ought  further  to  be  remembered, 
that  whatsoever  interest  we  have  or  had*  in  any 
the  nearest  relative  on.  earth,  his  interest  who 
made  both  is  &r  superior.  He  made  us  and  all 
things  primarily  for  himself,  to  serve  great  and 
important  ends  of  his  own ;  so  that  our  satislac- 
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tion  in  aniy  creature  Is  but  HecMiasry^  and  col* 
lateral  to  the  principal  design  of  its  cretttkmJii'. 
•  **^  Which  consideration  wnyoki  prevent  Jftjpra©- 
tical  error -att^  mistime  that  istcio  nsvialfiwildi 
pious  personl^^  iifificted  with  (&e  loss  ofjanrf  near 
relation,  that  they  think  th^  chief  rinteaition  d 
such  a  providence  is  th^  punishmeilt.  ^  tAnd 
hereupon  they  are  apt  to  jusftify'&e  utmost 
excesses  of  their  borrow.  Upon  such  ao^foi^asim^ 
accounting  they  can  never  be'setisibte'  en^mgh 
of  the  Divine  displeasui*e  appearing  in  it-;  and 
make  it  their  whole  business  (or  e|nplay  iMr 
time  or  thoughts  beyond  a  due  propordonr)  to 
find  out  and  ftusten  upon  some  parttcular  ssk  of 
theirs,  which  they  may  judge  God  was  cfFeifded 
with  th6m  fdr/and  designed  now  td  punish  upon 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  the  part  of  filial  ingenuity 
deeply  to  apph^ehend  the  displeasui^  of  mtr 
&ther  i  and  an  argument  of  great  sincerity,  to 
be  very  inquisitive  after  any  sin  for  wluch  we 
niay  suppose  him  displeased  with  us,  and  apt 
to  charge  ourselves  severely  with  it,  though 
perhaps,  upon  utmost  inquiry,  Ihere  is  nothii^ 
particularly  to  be  reflected  on,  other  than  com- 
mon infirmity  itiddeM  to  the  best^  (and  it  is 
Well  whe'n  at  i^ngtii  we  can  make  that  judgment, 
because  there  really  is  no  more,  not  for  that -we 
did  not  inquire,)  ^nd  perhaps  also  God  int^ded 
no  more  in  such  a  dispensation,  (as  to  what 
concerned  us  in  it>)  than  only,  in  tibe  gisn^^. 
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f 0  tak6>  (C0  o^t  »m^  ^mid  lmavt&  moi^.  firom 
thi§  tsrdrld^  idtid  #firw:  tfaeooi  mOTer.ei^tiroly  to 
kkiis^.i  '  F^  if  w^'  were  (iieiiribrr  so  ;iimoo^t; 
nitist  ^tbomfore  sneli  a  irelative  •  of  CMtoB  hay^  bi^^n 
iitonc^irtalt  OBut  ifche .  error  iiif.pteQtic^  as.to  thia 
c^e^  allies  hefe*^  not  that  oUr  tiiDUgfats  arc^  ^^ncA 
ecc^dsed  tfais^afay,  ho^  too  much.  We  ought 
to  consider  in  every  case,  principally^  that  whiph 
is  prhioipaL  Grod  did  not  create  this  or  that 
e;xfieUent :  person^  and  place  him  for  a  while  in 
the  wt^rid,  principally  to  please  us;  nor  there- 
fore doth  he  take  him  away,  principally  to  di^ 
please  or  pumsh  u&;  but  for  much  nobler  an^ 
greater  end&  which^  he  hath  propoi^ed  tp  himself 
eoncemitig  him.  Nor  wte  we  to  reckon  otitt 
selves-  so  Kttle  int^rented  in  th^  great  and 
soveragn  Lord  of  alj,  whqm  we  have  taken  to 
be  otir  God>  and  to  whom  we  have  absolutely 
resigned  and  devoted  oursf lves>  as  inot  to  be 
obliged  to  consider  and  sartisify  ourselves^  in  hi$ 
pleasure^  purposei^,  a[nd  j&adB,  mom  than  ow 
own,  apart  from  Wst 

'^  ^Such  as  he  ha*h  pawiohed,  accepted^  and 
prepared  for  MmseWi  aft-e  to  cserve,  a^  glorify  hijn 
hi  a  higher  arid  more  excellent  capaoily,  th^n 
they  ever  cwld  in  this  wretched  world  of  ojii^; 
and  wherein  they  have  thewiselves  the  highest 
satisfaction.  When  ^he  bk^ed  God  is  pleaded 
in  having  attained  aaad  accomplished  the  end  and 
intendments  of  his.  own  boundless  love>  (tPP 
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great  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conferring  of  only 
temporary  favours  in  this  imperfect  state^)  and 
they  are  pleased  in  partaking  the  AiB  efifects  oi 
that  love ;  who  are  we,  that  we  should  be  dis- 
pleased? or  that  we  should  oppose  our  satisfacK 
tion,  to  that  of  the  glorious  Grod,  and  his  glori- 
fied creature  ?  Therefore,  madam,  whereas  you 
cannot  avoid  to  think  much  on  this  subject,  and 
to  have  the  removal  of  that  incomparable  person 
for  a  great  theme  of  yoiu*  thoughts,  I  do  only 
propose  most  humbly  to  your  honour,  that  you 
would  not  confine  them  to  the  sadder  and  darker 
part  of  that  theme.  It  hath  also  a  bright  side ; 
and  it  equally  belongs  to  it,  to  consider  whither 
he  is  gone,  and  to  whom,  as  wjheace  and  firom 
whom.  Let,  I  beseech  you,  your  mind  be  more 
exercised  in  contemplating  the  glories  of  that 
state  your  blessed  consort  is  translated  unto^ 
which  will  mingle  pleasure  and  sweetness  with 
the  bitterness  of  your  affiicting  loss,  by  giving 
you  a  daily  intellectual  participation  (through 
the  exercise  of  faith  and  hope)  in  his  enjoy- 
ments. He  cannot  descend  to  share  with  you 
in  your  sorrows;  you  may  thus  every  day 
ascend,  and  partake  with  him  in  his  joys.  He 
is  a  pleasant  subject  to  consider:  a  prepared 
spirit  made  meet  for  an  inheritance  with  them 
that  are  sanctified,  and  with  the  saints  in  light, 
now  entered  into  a  state  so  con-natural,  and 
wherein  it  finds  every  thing  most  a^eeable  to 
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itself.  How  highly  grateful  is  it  to  be  united 
with  the  true  centre,  and  come  home  to  the 
Father  of  spirits !  To  consider  how  pleasant  a 
welcome,  how  joyful  an  entertainment  he  hath 
met  with  above ;  how  deUghted  an  associate  he 
is  '  with  the  general  assembly,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect;*  how  joyfiil  an  homage  he  con- 
tinually pays  to  the  throne  of  the  celestial  King ! 
'^  Will  your  ladyship  think  that  a  hard  saying 
of  our  departing  Lord  to  his  moimifiil  disciples^ 
'  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  that  I  said, 
I  go  to  the  Father ;  for  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I  ?'  As  if  he  had  said,  he  sits  enthroned 
in  higher  glory  than  you  can  frame  any  concep- 
tion of,  by  beholding  me  in  so  mean  a  condition 
upon  earth.  We  are  as  remote,  and  as  much 
short  in  oiu*  thoughts  as  to  the  conceiving  the 
glory  of  the  Supreme  King,  as  a  peasant,  who 
never  saw  any  thing  better  than  his  own  cottage, 
from  conceiving  the  splendour  of  the  most  glo- 
rious prince's  court.  But  if  that  faith,  which  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen,  be  much  accustomed 
to  its  proper  work  and  business, — the .  daily 
delightfiil  visiting  and  viewing  the  glorious 
invisible  regions ;  if  it  be  often  conversant  in 
those  vast  and  spacious  tracts  of  pure  and 
brightest  liglit,  and  amongst  the  holy  inhabit- 
ants that  replenish  them ;  if  it  frequently  employ 
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itself  in  contemplating  their  comely  order,  per- 
fect harmony,  sublime  wisdom,  unspotted  purity, 
most  fervent  mutual  love,  delicious  conversation 
with  one  another,  and  perpetual  pleasant  con- 
sent in  their  adoration  and  observance  of  their 
eternal  King ; — ^who  is  there  to  whom  it  would 
not  be  a  solace  to  think,  I  have  such  and  such 
friends  and  relatives  (some  perhaps  as  dear  as 
my  own  life)  perfectly  well  pleased  and  happy 
among  them?  How  can  your  love,  madam, 
(so  generous  a  love  towards  so  deserving  an 
object ! )  how  can  it  but  more  fervently  sparkle 
in  joy  for  his  sake,  than  dissolve  in  tears  for 
your  own  ? 

"  Nor  should  such  thoughts  excite  over-hasty 
impatient  desires  of  following  presently  into 
heaven,  but  to  the  endeavours  of  serving  God 
more  cheerfuUy  on  earth  for  our  appointed 
time:  which  I  earnestly  desire  your  lacj^ship 
would  apply  yourself  to,  as  you  would  not  dis- 
please God,  who  is  your  only  hope,  nor  be  cruel 
to  jrourself,  nor  dishonour  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, as  if  they  had  no  other  consolations  than 
this  earth  can  give,  and  earthly  power  take  .from 
them.  Your  ladyship  (if  any  one)  would  be 
loth  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  your  fsunily  and 
parentage.  Your  highest  alliance  is  to  that 
Father  and  family  above,  whose  dignity  and 
honour  are,  I  doubt  not,  of  highest  account 
with  you. 
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^^  I  multiply  words,  being  loth  to  lose  my 
design ;  and  shall  only  add  that  consideration, 
which  cannot  but  be  valuable  with  you,  upon 
his  first  proposal,  who  had  all  the  advantages 
imaginable  to  give  it  its  full  weight;  I  mean, 
that  of  those  dear  pledges  left  behind :  my  own 
heart  even  bleeds  to  think  of  the  case  of  those 
sweet  babes,  should  they  be  bereaved  of  their 
other  parent  too.  And  even  your  continued 
visible  dejection  would  be  their  unspeakable  dis- 
advantage. You  will  always  naturally  create 
in  them  a  reverence  of  you ;  and  I  cannot  but 
apprehend  how  the  constant  mien,  aspect,  and 
deportment  of  such  a  parent  will  insensibly 
influence  the  temper  of  dutiful  children ;  and 
if  that  be  sad  and  despondent,  de]^ess  their 
Spirits,  blunt  and  take  off  the  edge  and  quick- 
ness, upon  which  their  ftiture  useftilness  and 
comfort  will  much  depend.  Were  it '  possible 
their  now  glorious  father  should  visit  and 
inspect  you,  would  you  not  be  troubled  to 
behold  a  frown  in  that  bright  serene  face? 
You  are  to  please  a  more  penetrating  eye; 
which  you  will  best  do,  by  putting  on  a  temper 
and  deportment  suitable  to  your  weighty  charge 
and  duty,  and  to  the  great  pmposes  for  which 
God  continues  you  in  the  world,  by  giving  over 
unnecesgtary  soUtude  and  retirement,  which 
(though  it  pleases)  doth  really  prejudice  you, 
and  is  more  than  you  can  bear.     Nor  can  any 

x2 
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rules  of  decency  require  more.  Nothing  that 
is  necessary  and  truly  Christian,  ought  to 
be  reckoned  unbecoming.  David's  example* 
is  of  too  great  authority  to  be  counted  a  pattern 
of  indecency.  The  God  of  heaven  lift  up  the 
light  of  his  countenance  upon  you,  and  thereby 
put  gladness  into  your  heart ;  and  give  you  to 
apprehend  him  saying  to  you,  '  Arise  and  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  Lord.' 

"  That  I  have  used  so  much  freedom  in  this 
paper,  I  make  no  apology  for ;  but  do,  therefore, 
hide  myself  in  the  dark,  not  judging  it  con- 
sistent with  that  plainness  which  I  thought  the 
case  might  require,  to  give  any  other  account 
of  myself,  than  that  I  am  one  deeply  sensible 
of  your  and  your  noble  relatives'  great  afflic- 
tion, and  who  scarce  ever  bow  the  knee  before 
the  mercy-seat  without  remembering  it:,  and 
who  shall  ever  be, 

"  Madam, 
"  Your  ladyship's 

"  Most  sincere  honourer,  and 
''  Most  hmnble  devoted  servant" 

Though  this  epistle  was  anonymous,  the 
peculiarities  of  style  and  manner,  as  welj  as 
some  other  circumstances,  soon  betrayed  the 
author.  The  noble  lady  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,    replied  in    a  letter  of   thanks,  ifi 

*  2  Sam.  zii.  20. 
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which  she  told  him^  that  '^  he  must  not  expect 
to  be  concealed."  This  led  to  further  corres- 
pondence^  and  an  intimacy  with  the  noble 
family  of  Bedford^  which  continued  till  his 
death. 

Who,  on  perusing  the  foregoing  letter,  can 
forbear  to  reflect,  and  to  reflect  with  delight,  on 
the  diffusive  character  of  that  benevolence  in 
which  it  originated,  and  which  is  so  beautifully 
illustrated  at  its  close.  The  illustrious  lady  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  Howe,  or  was  known  to  him,  only  as  she 
was  known  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world, — ^by  the 
fame  of  her  unutterable  sorrows.  Yet  the  deep 
sympathies  which  the  gospel  inspired,  induced 
him  not  only  to  address  an  elaborate  and  most 
affecting  letter  of  consolation  to  her,  but  to 
make  specific  mention  of  her  in  his  private 
devotions.  He  assures  her  that  he  '*  seldom 
bowed  hi&  knees  before  the  mercy-seat  without 
remembering  her  there.** 

It  is  delightfiil  to  reflect  that  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance,*  though  a  most  touching  and 
in^ressive  one,  of  the  expansive  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  Who  can  tell,  indeed,  how 
often  that  spirit  prompts  supplications  in  secret 
on  behalf  of  those  who  little  know  the  com- 

*  For  an  iHustration  of  these  remarks,  see  the  affeeting  correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Sheppard  and  Lord  Byron,  in  the  well-known  work 
entitled,  **  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion,''  pp.  343-^350. 
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passion  their  sorrows  have  inspired^  and  are 
personally  strangers  to  the  individuals  who  so 
benevolently  plead  for  them  ?  Nay,  more ;  who 
can  tell  how  often  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  communities,  have  been  benefited  by  the 
''  effectual  and  fervent,"  though  secret  and 
silent  prayer  of  those  who  are  in  Scripture 
called  *^  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world  r 

Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose,  that  in  heaven> 
(where  the  methods  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  complicated  system  of  means  and  in* 
struments  it  has  adopted,  wiH,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe^  be  explained  to  us,)  one 
source  of  delight  to  many>  will  be  the  gratefol 
discovery  that  on  earth  they  have  h^  tmkno^ 
friends ;  friends  who  h&ve  interceded  for  them  m 
secret ;  friends  who^  in  these^  the  highest  exei;- 
cises  of  charity,  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  mm^ 
ordinary  benevolence^  have  not  suffered  their 
''left  hand  to  know^  what  *'  their  ri^ht  hand  did  T 

In  1684,  Howe  published  his  treatise,  entitlied 
''  The  Redeemer's  Tears,  wept  over  Lost  Souls^ 
with  an  Appekidix,  where  somewhat  is  occa- 
sionally discoursed  con<ieming  th6  Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  God  is  said 
to  will  the  salvation  of  them  that  perish," 

During  this  year,  the  Nonconformists  were 
persecuted  with  the  most  imrelenting  ferocity. 
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Not  only  sins  of  ''commission/'  but  those  of 
'*  omission/'  were  visited  upon  them :  they  were 
punished^  not  merely  for  frequenting  the  con- 
Y^iticle^  but  for  not  going  to  churchy,  and  for 
not  taking  the  sacrament.  In  short,  all  those 
merciless  laws  which  had,  been  enacted  a  cen- 
tmy  before,  and  which  bigotry,  at  much  earlier 
and  less  enlightened  periods,  had  often  suf- 
fered to  slumber,  were  now  rigorously  enforced 
against  the  unhappy  dissidents. 

To  the  shame  of  the  episcopal  bench,  there 
were  not  wanting  bishops,  who  hallooed  on  the 
inferior  cleigy  and  the  civil  magistrates,  in.  this 
cruel  and  ignoble  sport.  Amongst  then^  was 
Barlow,  Bi^op  of  Lincoln,  who  published, 
(concurrently  with  a  most  cruel  order  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  part  of  his  diocese,* 
bearing  date,  Janiu^ry  14, 1684,)  a  most  intem- 
perate address  to  his  clergy,  on.  the  ip^ecessity  of 
enforcing  the  laws  against  the  Nonconformists. 

On  this,  Howe  sent  him  an  anonymous  letter 
of  expostulation,  of  which  a  copy  ha^  happily 
been  prQ9eryed.  It  was  surely  impossible  for 
the  prelate,  however  angry  his  present  mood, 
to  read  it  without  soma  relentiqgs  of  heart; 
inspired  as  it  was,  by  a  spirit  so  b^auti&lly 
contrasted  with  that  which  had  dictated  his  own 
mischievous  and  cruel  appeal.     Howe  concludes 

*  County  of  Bedford. 
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his  letter  with  the  prayer^  that  if  the  prelate 
''  had  either  misjudged,  or  misdone  against  his 
judgment^  God  would  rectify  his  error  by  gentler 
methods^  and  by  less  aflSiction  than  he  had 
designed  for  his  brethren ;"  and  with  the  ex- 
pression of  his  belief^  that  ''he  did  not  doubt 
after  all,  (any  more  for  the  prelate's  part 
than  for  his  own,)  to  meet  him  one  day  in  that 
place  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  were  well 
agreed." 

"  Right  Reverend, 

"  As  I  must  confess  myself  surprisM  by  your 
late  published  directions  to  your  clergy  of  the 
county  of  Bedford,  so  nor  will  I  dissemble,  that 
I  did  read  them  with  some  trouble  of  mind, 
which  I  sincerely  profess,  was  more  upon  your 
lordship's  account  than  my  own,  (who,  for  my- 
self, am  little  concerned,)  or  any  other  particular 
person's  whatsoever.  It  was  such  as  it  had  mA 
been  very  difficult  for  me  to  have  concealed 
in  my  own  breast,  or  only  to  have  expressed 
it  to  God  in  my  prayers  for  you,  (which, 
through  his  grace,  I  have  not  altogether  omitted 
to  do,)  if  I  had  not  apprehended  it  not  utterly 
impossible)  (as  I  tmst  I  might,  without  arro* 
gating  unduly  to  myself,)  that  some  or  other 
of  those  thoughts,  which  I  have  revolved  in 
tny  own  mind  upon  this  occasion,  being  only 
hinted  to  your  lordship,  might  appear  to  your 
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veiy  sagacious  judgment  (for  which  I  have  had 
long;  and  have  stilly  a  continuing  veneration) 
some  way  capable  of  being  cultivated  by  your 
own  mature  and  second  thoughts^  so  as  not 
to  be  wholly  unusefiil  to  your  lordship. 

*'  My  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  inclines 
me  not  to  oppose  any  thing,  either,  1.  To  the 
lawfulness  of  the  things  themselves  which  you 
so  much  desire  should  obtain  in  the  practice  of 
the  people  under  your  lordship's  pastoral  in- 
spection :  or,  2.  To  the  desirable  comeliness  of 
an  uniformity  in  the  public  and  solemn  worship 
of  God  :  or,  3.  To  the  fitness  of  making  laws  for 
the  effecting  of  such  uniformity  :  or,  4.  To  the 
execution  of  such  laws,  upon  some  such  persons 
as  may  possibly  be  found  among  so  numerous 
a. people  as  are  under  your  lordship's  care. 

'VBut  the  things  which  I  humbly  conceive 
are  to  be  deliberated  on^  are^  L  Whether  aU 
the  laws  that  are  in  being  about  matters  of  that 
nature,  ought  now  to  be  executed  upon  all  the 
persons  which  any  way  transgress  them,  with- 
out distinction  of  either?  2.  Whether  it  was. 
so  well^  that  your  Lordship  should  advise  and 
press  tha;t  indistinct  execution,  which  the  order 
(to  which  the  subjoined  directions  of  your  lord- 
ship do  succenturi^te)  seems  to  intend;  sup- 
posing that  designed  execution  were  fit  in  itself. 

"  I  shall  not  need  to  speak  severally  to  these 
heads :    your   lordship  will    sufficiently  distin- 
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guish  what  is  applicable  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  I  humbly  offer  to  your  lordship's 
further  consideration^  whether  it  be  not  a  sup- 
posable  things  that  some  persons^  sound  in  the 
faith^  strictly  orthodox  in  all  the  articles  of  it 
taught  by  our  Lord  Jesus  or  his  ipostles^  re- 
solvedly loyal,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of 
their  governors  in  church  and  state,  of  pious, 
sober,  peaceable,  just,  charitable  dispositions 
and  deportments,  may  yet  (while  they  agree 
with  your  lordship  in  that  evident  principle, 
both  by  the  law  of  nature  and  Scripture,  that 
their  prince  and  inferior  rulers  ought  to  be 
actively  obeyed  in  all  lawful  things)  have  a 
formed  fixed  judgment  (for  what  were  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  mere  doubt,  that  hath  not 
arrived  to  a  settled  preponderation  this  way  or 
that,  is  not  hard  to  determine)  of  the  unlawM- 
ness  of  some  or  other  of  the  rites  and  modes  of 
worship  enjoined  to  be  observed,  in  this  church  t 
For  my  own  part,  though,  perhaps,  I  should  not 
be  foimd  to  differ  much  from  your  lordship  in 
most  of  the  things  here  referred  unto,  I  do  yet 
think  that  few  metaphysical  questions  are  dis- 
puted with  nicer  subtlety,  than  the  matter  of 
the  ceremonies  has  been  by  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  Cartwright,  Hooker,  Parker,  Dr;  Burgess, 
Dr.  Ames,  Gillespy,  Jeanes,  Calderwood,  Dr. 
Owen,  Baxter,  &c.  Now,  is  it  impossible  that 
a  sincere  and  sober  Christian    may,  with  an 
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honest  heart,  have  so  weak  intellectuals,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  understand  aU  the  punctilios  upon 
which  a  right  judgment  of  such  a  matter  may 
depend  t  And  is  it  not  possible  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  mental  as  well  as  a  ma'dy 
sensitive  antipathy,  not  vmcible  by  ordinary 
methods  ?  Is  there  no  difference  to  be  put  be- 
tween things  essential  to  our  religion,  and  things 
confessed  indifferent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  judged  unlawfiil ;  on  both  hands  but 
accidental  ?  (though  they  that  think  them  tm- 
lawftil  dare  not  allow  themselves  a  liberty  of 
sinning  even  in  accidentals.)  If  your  lordship 
were  the  ^paterfiuuihas'  to  a  numerous  family  of 
children  and  servants,  among  whom  one  or 
other  very  dutifol  child  takes  offence,  not  at  the 
sort  of  food  you  have  thought  fit  should  be 
provided,  but  somewhat  in  the  sauce  or  way  of 
dressing,  which  thereupon  he  forbeaips;  you 
try  all  the  means  which  your  paternal  wisdom 
and  severity  think  fit,  to  overcome  that  aver^ 
sio;i,  but  in  vian ;  would  you  finally  famish  this 
child^  rather  than  yield  to  his  inclination  in  so 
small  ti  thing  ? 

"  My  Lord,  your  lordship  well  knows  the 
severity  of  some  of  those  \&ws  which  you  press 
for  the  execution  of,  is  su<^  &s>  being  executed, 
they  must  infer  the  utter  ruin  of  them  who 
observe  them  not,  in  their  temporal  concern- 
ments ;  and  not  that  only,  but  their  deprivation 
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of  the  comfortable  advantages  appointed  by  our 
blessed  Loid,  for  promoting  their  spiritual  and 
eternal  well-being.  I  cannot  but  be  well  per- 
suaded not  only  of  the  mere  sincerity^  but 
eminent  sanctity  of  divers,  upon  my  own  kno^. 
ledge  and  experience  of  them,  who  would  sooner 
die  at  a  stake,  than  I  or  any  man  can  prevail 
with  them  (notwithstanding  our  rubric,  or  what- 
ever can  be  said  to  facilitate  the  matter)  to 
kneel  before  the  consecrated  elements  at  the 
Lord's  table.  Would  your  lordship  necessitate 
such,  perdere  mbstantiam  propter  accidentia  $ 
What  if  there  be  considerable  numbers  of  such 
Jn  your  lordship's  vastly  numerous  flock;  will 
it  be  comfortable  to  you,  when  an  account  is 
demanded  of  your  lordship  by  the  great  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  souls  concerning  them,  only 
to  be  able  to  say,  '  Though,  Lord,  I  did  believe 
the  provisions  of  thine  house  purchased  for 
them,  necessary  and  highly  useM  for  their  sal^* 
vation,  I  drove  them  away  as  dogs  and  swine 
from  thy  table,  and  stirred  up  such  other  agents 
as  I  could  influence  against  th^m,  by  whose 
means  I  reduced  many  of  them  to  beggaiy> 
ruined  many  famOies,  banished  them  into  stmnge 
countries,  where  they  niight  (for  me)  serve  other 
gods ;  and  this  not  for  disobeying  ajay  imme- 
diate ordinance  or  law  of  thine,  but  because, 
for  fear  of  offending  thee,  they  did  not  in  ev^ 
thing  comport  with  my  own  appointments,  or 
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whicb  I  was  directed  to  urge  and  impose  upon 
th^n?'  How  well  would  this  practice  agree 
with  that  apostolical  precept, '  Him  that  is  weak 
ia  the  faith  receive,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputar 
tions!'  I  know  not  how  your  lordship  would 
relieve  yourself  in  this  case,  but  by  sa3ning  they 
were  not  weak,  nor  conscientious,  but  wiifid  and 
humoursome.  But  what  shall  then  be  said  to 
the  subjoined  expostulation,  '  Who  art  thou 
that  judgest  thy  brother  ?  We  shall  all  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ/  What  if 
they  have  appeared  conscientious,  and  of  a  very 
unblamable  conversation  in  all  things  else! 
WTiat  if  better  qualified  for  Christian  commu- 
nion in  all  other  respects,  than  thousands  you 
admitted !  If  you  say  you  know  of  none  such 
under  your  charge  so  severely  dealt  with,  it  will 
be  said,  ^  Why  did  you  use  such  severity  toward 
them  you  did  not  know?  or  urge  and  animate 
them  to  use  it,  whom  you  knew  never  Ukely  to 
distinguish  ?*  A  very  noted  divine  of  the  Church 
of  Englai^  said  to  me  in  discourse,  not  very 
long  ago,  upon  mention  of  the  ceremonies, 
'  Come,  come,  the  Christian  church  and  religion 
is  in  a  consnmption ;  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
as  in  the  case  of  consumptive  persons — shave  off 
the  hair  to  save  the  life.'  Another  (a  dignified 
person)  present,  replied,  '  I  doubt  not  it  will  be 
so  in  the  Philadelphian  state.'  I  long  thought 
few  had  been  in  the   temper   of  their  minds 
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FROM  1685  TO  1690. 

CONDUCT  OP  HOWE  IN  PERSECUTION- —  IS  INVITED  BY  LOED 
WHARTON  TO  ACCOMPANY  HIM  IN  HIS  TRAVELS  ON  THE  CON- 
TINENT.—HI8  LETTER  OF  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  FLOCK.— REFLEC- 
TIONS. —  SETTLES  AT  UTRECHT.  —  MODE  OF  LIFE  THERE. - 
CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  LADY  RUSSELL.  —  INTERVIEW  WITH 
BURNET.— IS  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  0&AK6£.--IKDUIr 
6ENCE  OF  JAMES  II.— HOWE  RETURNS  HOME.— CONDUCT  OF  THE 
NONCONFORMISTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  DESIGNS  OF  THE 
COURT.— HOWE'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  KING.— CURIOUS  SCENE 
AT  DR.  SHERLOCK'S.- THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1688.— HOWE'S  AD- 
DRESS  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE.— HOWE'S  LETTER  ON  BEHALF 
OP  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANTS.  —  HE  PUBLISHES  HIS  "CASE 
OF  THE  DISSENTERS  REPRESENTED  AND  ARGUED."  —  ACT  OF 
TOLERATION.— HOWE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONFORMISTS  AND 
NONCONFORMISTS    ON    THAT    EVENT. 

It  was  remaxked  in  the  Introductory  Chapter, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  the  habitual  desire 
of  Howe  to  render  all  the  events  of  life,  all  the 
combinations  of  external  circumstance  in  which 
he  might  be  placed,  subservient  to  the  sublime 
purposes  of  spiritual  discipline.  Of  the  success 
with  which  his  efforts  were  attended,  a  more 
signal  proof  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  the 
calm  and  even  temper,  the  imperturbable  spirit 
of  meekness  and  love,  which  he  maintained 
amidst  the  severest  persecution ;  and  of  all  the 
many  exhibitions  of  excellence  with  which  his 
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character  delights  us^  none  inspires  us  with 
greater  delight  than  this.  As  the  maintenance 
of  a  truly  Christian  spirit  is  fatt*  more  difficult 
under  such  circumstances  than  under  any 
other^  so^  when  it^  is  'maintained^  it  argues  a 
proportionate  energy  of  rehgious  principle. 

"  Persecution,"  as  the  intrepid  John  Hicks 
said  to  Charles  IL,  "will  drive  a  wise  man 
mad.'*  Though  it  does  not  justify,  *it  almost 
inevitably  excites  a  bitter  and  vindictive  spirit. 
Such  feelings  may  be  less  criminal  than  the 
conduct  which  has  provoked  them,  but  they 
are  still  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the. gospel.  Yet  rare  indeed  is  that  command 
of  temper — ^that  deep  and  all-pervading  piety — 
which,  under  the  burning  consciousn^s  of 
ztfrong,  can  suppress  the  emotions  of  impa- 
tience and  anger.  This,  however,  was  the 
case  with  Howe.  Injury  and  oppression  could 
not  discompose  his  calm  and  stedfast  spirit; 
or,  rather,  they  only  served  to  exhibit,  in  novel 
and  striking  aspects,  the  various  excellence  of 
liis  character.  To  a  spirit  such  as  his,  the 
darkest  scenes  of  persecution  were  just  what 
the  clouds  of  evening  are  to  the  setting  sun, 
which,  so  far  from  obscuring,  transmit  and 
diffuse  its  radiance.  Of  this,  one  instance  has 
been  already  furnished  in  the  letter  which 
concludes  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  the  docu- 
ment, which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader,  furnishes  another  still  more  remarkable. 

Y 
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In  1685^  iha  pergecutiojn  of  the  Nonoonfoin»- 
is^  had  reiK^hod  its  height^  imd  the  pro^qpieet 
at  home  was  in  eyeiy  respecit  most  ^omy.^ 
Under  these  ciwumstanoea,  Howe  gladly  em* 
faraiceid  the  invitation  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton^t 
to  accoiEqpany  him  in  hia  travels  on  the  ocsh 
tinent  The  interval  whieh  elapsed  between 
the  prqpiQsal  and  his  departure  (which  was  m 
August)  Vran  so  short,  that  he  qould  take  no 
formal  leave,  of  his  people.  From  the  conti- 
nent, therefore,  he  sent  them  a  most  affecting 
&rewell  letter. 

In  this  letter,  he  says  little  (though  what  hfe 
does  say  is  deeply  touohkig)  of  the  suff^ngs 
he  must  have  undergone  previously  to  lus 
leaving  Eaig^d.  It  was  not  his  wockt  to  speak 
muoh  of  hiiaself. 

His  main  solicitude  is  evidently  for<  the  tM- 
fiure  of  his  flock.  That  this  might  be  trmlj^ 
promoted,  he  exhorts  them  to  endeavour  to 
attain  a  uiore  deep,  habitual,  practical  sense  of 
religion;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  guards  them 
i^nst  indulging,  under  the  pressure  of  per^* 
seeution   and  sufferingv  in   a   spirit  e^tl^a:  of 

*  See  Howe's  own  drudtvl  Msoonii^  Qf  the  tufferings  of  the  Non- 
ooQfQrmisto  in  tke  <'  Case  of  the  Dissenters;"  inserted  farther  on. 

t  This  nobleman  had  take  nan  active  part  in  favonr  of  the  paittaneajt 
against  Charles  I.,  for  which,  indeed,  he  obtained  his  earldom.  He  was 
one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Westminster  Assen^y,  and  a  detided 
NonconfomiiMt.  Lpcke  giTSs  l^inl  th^.^haiaclerof ''aa  dU  expert.FK-' 
liament  mai^,  of  emin^t  piety  and  ahilities ;  a  goeat  ^end  to  thp  Pro- 
testant religion  and  interest  of  England.*' 
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repining  towaids  €iod^  or  of  bitterness  towiards 
man.  He  declares  that  one  of  his  own  chief 
consolations  in  soffering  has  beai  h»  ^'  con-* 
seiousness  that  be  had  no  other  than  kind  or 
betiign  thoughts  toirrards  those  whosn  be  ha$ 
lAffiered  by ;  and  that  his  heart  tells  him  be 
desires  not  the  least  hurt  to  those  that  would 
do  bim  the  greatest ;  that  he  feels  within  him* 
self  an  unfeigned  love  and  high  estlmalion  of 
^vers  of  them^  accounting  them  pious^  worthy 
pertsonsy  and  hoping  to  meet  them  in  the  a//- 
reconcilhig  world."  The  all^econciiing  world  t 
How  beaatifbl  is  that  expression ! 

The  whole  document,  whic^  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  his  contempt  for  the  dbtinc* 
tions  of  party,  of  \m  supreme  r^ard  for  the 
essence  of  religion  in  whatsoever  party  foiund, 
and  of  his  derotedness  as  a  pastor,  is  now 
siribjoined:-^ 

*'  Tp   SUCH   IN   AND  ABOUT   LONDON,  AMONG  WHOM  I 
HAVE  LAJBOURBD   IN   THE  WORK   OF   THE   GOSPEL. 

''  Ml/  most  dearly  beloved^  in  our  blessed  Lerd 
artd  SaxUmr  Jesitst  Christ,  grnce,  tnefcy,  and 
peace  be  through  him  multiplkd  uniQ  yon. 

''  That  I  am,  at  this  time,  at  this  distance 
from  you,  is,  I  am  persuaded*  (upon  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  of  your  great  love  and  value 
of  my  poor  labours^)  not  pleasant  to  you,  and 

y2 
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I  de  assure  you  it  is  grievous  to  me,  thoi%h  I 
murmur  not  at  the  wise  and  holy  Providence 
that  hath  ordered  things  thus,  in  reference  to 
you  and  me :  but  it  added  to  my  trouble,  that 
I  could  not  so  much  as  bid  ferewell  to  persons 
to  whom  I  had  so  great  endearments,  the  solem- 
nity whereof  you  know  our  curcumstances  would 
not  admit.  Nor  could  I  have  opportunity  tp 
communicate  to  you  the  grounds  of  my  taking 
this  long  journey,  being  under  promise  while 
the  matter  was  under  consideration,  not  to  spea^ 
of  it  to  any  one  that  was  not  concerned  imm^ 
diately  about  it :  neither  could.  I  .think  that  im- 
prudent in  itself,  where  acquaintance  was  so 
numerous;  silence  towards  dearest  friends  in 
such  cases  usually  being  designed  for  an  apology 
to  all  others.  And,  after  the  resolution  wa^ 
taken,  my  motion  depending  on  another,  I  h^ 
not  time  for  that,  or  any  such  purposes.  And 
should  I  yet  commimicate  them,  as  they  lie 
particularly  in  my  own  thoughts,  it  would  lose 
time  that  I  may  more  profitably  employ,  for 
both  you  and  myself,  while  I  do  it  not.  You 
will,  I  may  be  confident,  be  more  prudent  and 
equal,  than  to  judge  of  what  you  dp  not  know : 
but  so  much  I  shall  in  the  general  say,  that  the 
providence  of  God  gave  me  the  prospect  of  a  pre- 
sent quiet  abode,  with  some  opportunity  of.  being 
serviceable;  (and  I  hope,  as  it  may  prove 
through  his  help  and  blessing,  unto  you^  if  I 
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balve  life  and  health  to  finish  wh&t  I  have 
been  much  pressed  by  some  of  yourselves  to  go 
on  with;)  which  opportunity  I  could  not  hope 
to  have  nearer  you,  at  least  without  being  un- 
•reasonably  burdensome  to  some,  while  I  was 
designing  service,  as  much  as  in  me  lay,  to  all. 
It  much  satisfies  me  that  I  have  a  record  above, 
I  am  not  designing  for  myself;  that  he  who 
knoweth  all  things,  knows  I  love  not  this  pre- 
sent world,  and  I  covet  not  an  abode  in  it, 
<nor  have  I  when  it  was  most  friendly  to  me,) 
upon  any  other  account,  than  upon  doing  some 
service  to  him,  and  the  souls  of  men.  It  there- 
fore has  been  my  settled  habitual  sense  and 
sentiment  a  long  time,  to  value  and  desire 
(with  submission  to  sovereign  good  pleasure) 
peace  and  quiet,  with  some  tolerable  health,, 
more  than  life.  Nor  have  I  found  any  thing 
more  destructive  to  my  health,  than  confine- 
ment to  a  room  a  few  days  in  the  city  air, 
which  was  much  better  and  more  healthful  to 
me  formerly,  than  since  the  anger  and  jealousies 
of  'such  as  I  never  had  sd  disposition  to  ofiend, 
have  of  later  times  occasioned  persons  of  my 
circiunstances  very  seldom  to. walk  the  streets. 

*'  But  my  hope  is,  God  will  in  his  good  time 
incline  the  hearts  of  rulers  more  to  favour  such 
as  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  public  constitu- 
tions in  the  matters  of  God's  worship,  and  that 
are  innocent  and  peaceable  in  the  land ;    and 
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that  my  absence  from  you  inll  be  for  no  long 
time^  it  being  my  design,  with  dependence 
npon  his  gracious  providence  and  pleasure,  in 
whose  hands  our  times  are,  if  I  hear  of  any 
door  open  for  service  with  you,  to  ispend  the 
health  and  strength  which  God  shall  vouchsafe 
me,  (and  which  I  find  through  his  mercy  much 
improved  since  I  left  you,)  in  his  work  with 
and  among  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  that  I  olfer 
you  some  of  my  thoughts  and  counsels,  for  your 
present  help,  such  as  are  not  new  to  me,  nor 
as  you  will  find  to  yourselves,  who  are  my 
witnesses  that  I  have  often  inculcated  such 
things  to  you ;  but  they  may  be  useftii  to  stir 
you  up,  by  putting  you  in  remembrance. 

*^  h  I  beseech  you,  more  earnestly  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  things  you  know  (and  have  been 
by  many  hands  instructed  in  out  of  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord)  to  practise.  Nothing  can  be 
niore  absurd  than  to  content  ourselves  with 
only  a  notional  knowledge  of  practical  matters. 
We  should  tiiink  so  in  any  other  eases.  As  if 
any  man  should  satisfy  himself  to  know  the 
use  of  food,  but  fomish  himself  by  never  eating 
any,  when  he  hath  it  at  hand :  or  that  he  un- 
derstands the  virtues  of  this  or  that  cordial, 
but  languishes  away  to  death  in  the  neglect  of 
using  it,  when  it  might  cheer  Ms  spirits,  and 
save  his  life.     And  the  neglect  of  appl3^g  the 
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grqat  ^hiiigs  of  the  goqpdl  to  thb  propw  usw 
and  purposes  Cxf  the  Christiaa  li&>  ib  not  Inore 
foolish^  (only  as  the  concerttmekits  they  serve 
for  are  more  important^)  but  much  more  sinful 
and  proToking  to  God.  For  we  are  td  consider 
whence  the  re veUtion  cbtnes^  They  are .  things 
which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spok^i ; 
uttered  by  the  breath  of  the  eternal  God^  as 
all  Scriptures  ue  said  to  he,  God  breathed^ 
as  that  ezpresai(m  may  be  literally  rendered* 
.  And  how  high  a  contempt  and  provocation 
ia  it  of  the  great  God>  so  totally  to  pervert 
and  disa{^oint  the  whole  design  of  that  re^ 
v^tion  he  hath  made  to  us>  to  know  the 
great  things  conteajoied  therein>  only  for  know^- 
ing  sake>  which  he  hath  made  known  that 
we.  might  Itvd  by  them.  And^  oh  1  what  holy 
and  pleasant  Uvea  should  we  lead  in  this  world> 
if  the  temper  and  complexion  of  our  souls 
did  answet?  and  correspoiid  to  the  things  we 
knoM^l  The  design  of  preaching  has  beeil 
greatly  mistaken,  when  it  has  he&i  thought^  it 
tmtsi  still  acquabt  them  who  live  (and  espedaUy 
who  have .  long  lived)  under  it,  with  some  ne^v 
thing.  Its  much  glreater  and  more  inifM^rtant 
desigti  is,  the  impressing  of  known  thingt;  (but 
too  little  conffldered)  upon  therhedxts  of  hearers^ 
that  they  may  be  delivered  up  into  the  mould 
and.  form  of  the  doctrine  taught  them:  and 
may  so  learn  Christ,  as  more  and  mor^  td  be 
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r4»ieiii»d  ia  the  spirit  of  thdi:  mind^  and!  ptxt 
off  the  old  man  and  'pat  on  the  new*  The 
d^pMth^  our  food  is  what  Ood  now  eminent^ 
calls  for. 

^^  II.  More  particularly,  labour  to  have  your 
apprehensions  of  the  fdture  state  of  tl^  unsee^ 
worlds  and  eternal  things,  made  more  hvefaff 
and  efficacious  daily,  and  that  your  faith :  of 
them  may  be  such  as  may  truly  admit  to  be 
called  the  very  substance  and  evidence  of  those 
things.  Shall  that  glorious  everlasting  state  of 
things  be  always  as  a  dark  shadow  with  us,  or  as 
the  images  we  have  of  thmgs  ma  dream,  inef. 
fectual  and  vanishing,  only  because  we  have 
not  seen  with  our  eyes,  where  God  himself 
hath  by  his  express  word  made  the  representar 
tions  .of  them  to  us,  who  nev^  deceived  us,  as 
our  own  eyes  and  treacherous  senses  have 
done  ?  Why^  do  we  not  live  as  just  now  en- 
tering into  the  eternal  state,  and. as  if  we  now 
beheld  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
omr  Saviour,  when  we  are  as  much  assured .  of 
them  as  if  we  beheld  them  ?  Why  do  we  not 
oftener  view  the  representation  of  the  heavens 
vanishing,  the  elements. melting,  the  earth  .flam- 
ing, the  angels  every  where  dispersed  to  gather 
the  elect,  and  them  ascending,  caught  up  to 
meet  the  Redeemer  in  the  air,  ever  to  be  with 
the  Lord  ?  What  a  trifle  will  the  world  be  to 
us  then!- 
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'^  III.  Let  the  doctrine  of  the  Redeemer  be 
izK^e  studied,  and  of  his  mighty  undertakings 
with  tiie  immediate  design  of  it^  not  merely 
to  satisfy  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  he  once  for 
all  made  of  himself,  and  so  to  procure  our 
0p^oa  and  justification  without  effecting  any 
tMi^  upon  us,  but  to  redeem  us  from  all  ini- 
quity, to  purify  us  to  himself,  and  to  form  us 
after  Ms  own  holy  likeness,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  us.  Consider 
ihai  owe  Redeemer  is  mighty,  who  hath  such 
kind  desigiKS  upon .  us ;  and  that  as  they  shall 
not  therefore  finally  fail  of  accomplishment,  so 
will  they  be  .  carried  on  without  interruption, 
and  with  discernible  success,  if  we  £ail  not  as 
to  what  part  (in  subordination .  to  him)  belongs 
to  us.  How  cheerfully  should  the  redeemed 
of  tiie  Lord  go. on  in  their  course,  imder  such 
conduct  I 

*^  IV.  Endeavour  your  faith  may  be  stronger, 
more  efficacious' and  practical,  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  providence,  and  that  the  workings  and 
eveifits  of  'it  lie  all  under  the  management  and 
in  the  hand  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  head 
over  all  things  to  the  diurch:  that  therefore 
how  grievous  and  bitter  soever  be  his  people^s 
lot  and  portion  at  any  time,  there  cannot  but 
be  kindness  at  the  bottom;  and  that,  not  only 
designing  the  best  end,  but  takiisg  the  fittest 
way  to  it.     For  can  love  itself  be  unkind,  so 
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as  not  to  jdesign  weU  ?  or  wisdom  itself  ^  so 
as  to  take  an  improper  course  in  order  thereto  ? 
Hereiqpon  let  not  your  sfSn\»  be  imbittered 
by  the  present  dispensation  of  providence  you 
are  under^  whereby  you  are  in  so  great  a  part 
deprived  of  the  he^  and  means  of  your  spi« 
ritual  advantage^  which  you  like  and  relish  most. 
And  to  this  puipose  consider^ 

'M.  Our  wise  and  mercifiil  Lord  (thougjh 
perhaps  such  means  might  be  in  some  measure 
useftil  to  us)  doth  for  the  present  judge  thfit 
his  rebuking  our  imdue  use  of  th^n  will  .b0 
more  lueM ;  either  overvaluing  or  underv^uing 
his  instruments^  turning  his  ordinances  into 
mere  formalities,  prefening  the  means  of  grace 
(as  they  are  fitly  called)  before  the  end»  gtac^ 
itsel£ 

**  2.  Consider  whether  there  be  no  dii^osi-^ 
tion  of  spirit  to  treat  others  as  you  ar6  treated* 
The  inward  temper  of  our  minds  dnd  spirits  is 
so  much  the  more  narrowly  to  be  uispected^ 
by  how  much  the  Jiesb  there  is  oppqrtun^  to 
discover  it  by  outward  acts*  As  to  suc^  as 
differ  from  us  about  tha  forms  and  c^eny>nies 
that  are  now  required  in  the  worship  Of  Godj 
would  we  not  be  glad  if  they. were  as  mxmh 
restrained  from  using  then;^  in  their  worship,  sMi 
we  are  from  worshipping  without  them?  And 
do  we  not  think  that  that  would  as  much  grieve 
them^  as  our  restraint  doth  us?     And  why 
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should  we  suppose  that  their  way  should  not 
as  much  suit  their  spirits^  and  be  as  grateful 
to  them^  as  ours  to  us  ?  '  But  we  are  in  the  right 
way/  some  will  say,  '  and  they  in  the  vnrong:' 
and  why  cannot  any  man  say  the  same  thing 
witii  as  much  confidence  as  we  ?  Or,  do  we  think 
tiiere  is  no  differenee  to  be  put  between  con- 
troversies about  matter  of  circumstance,  and 
about  the  essentials  of  Christianity  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, till  those  that  affect  the  name  of  the 
Reformed,  and  count  it  more  their  glory  to  be 
called  Protestants  than  to  be  good  Christians, 
have  learnt  to  mingle  more  justice  with  their 
telimon,  and  how  better  to  apply  that  great  ad- 
viJof  o«  Lort'8,  -m^L  yoHroold 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  that  to  them,' 
and  till  they  become  studious  of  excelling 
other  men,  in  substantial  goodness,  abstracted- 
ness from  the  world,  meekness,  humility,  so- 
briety, self-denial,  and  charity,  and  to  lay  a 
greater  stress  hereon  than  on  being  of  one  or 
other  denomination,  God's  controversy  will  not 
cease. 

^'  I  reckon  it  much  to  be  considered,  and  I 
pray  you  conisidlsr  it  deeply,  that  after  that  great 
precept,  '  Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God/ 
it  immediately  follows,  '  Let  all  bitterness,  and 
anger,  and  wrath,  and  clamour,  and  evil  speak- 
ing be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice:' 
plainly  implying  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  that 
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Spirit  of  all  love,  goodness,  sweetnei^,  and 
benignity,  is  grieved  by  nothing  niore  than  by 
our  bitterness,  wrathfulness,  &c.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  the  discernible  restraint  and  depar- 
ture of  that  blessed  Spirit  from  the  church  of 
Christ  in  so  great  a  measure,  for  many  fore- 
going generations,  in  comparison  of  the  plentiful 
effiision  of  it  in  the  first  age,  hath  ensued 
upon  the  growth  of  that  wrathful  contentious 
spirit  which  showed  itself  early  in  the  Gnostiek, 
but  much  more  in  the  after-Arian  persecu- 
tion, which  was  not  in  some  places  less  bloody 
than  the  pagan  persecutioii  had  been  before. 
Oh,  the  gentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  and 
compassionateness  of  the  evangelical,  truly 
Christian  spirit,  as  it  most  eminently  appeared 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself!  And  we 
are  told,  '  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  And  how  easy  and 
pleasant  id  it  to  one's  own  self,  to  be  void  of 
all  wrathfulness,  and  vindictive  designs  or 
inclinations  towards  any  othfer  man!  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  not  have  that  peace  and 
consolation  in  a  suffering  condition,  (as  my 
being  so  many  years  under  restraint  from  that 
pleasant  work  of  pleading  with  sinners  that 
they  might  be  saved,  is  the  greatest  suffering 
I  was  liable  to  in  this  world,)  as  through  the 
goodness  of  God  I  have  found,  and  do  find, 
were  I  not  conscious  to  myself  of  no  other  thaft 
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kind  and  benign  thoughts  towards  them  I  have 
suffered  by^  and  that  my  heart  tells  me  I 
desire  not  the  least  hurt  to  them  that  would 
do  me  the  greatest;  and  that  I  feel  within 
myself  an  unfeigned  love  and  high  estimatioQ 
of  divers^  accounting  them  pious  worthy  per- 
sons^ and  hoping  to  meet .  them  in  the  all- 
reconciling  worlds  that  are  yet  (through  some 
mistake) .  too  harsh  towards  us  who  dissent 
fi;om  tham ;  and  in  things  of  this  nature  I  pray 
that  you  and  I  may  abound  more  and  more. 

'^  But  again,  as  I  would  not  have  your  spirits 
imbittered,  so  I  would  not  have  your  spirits 
discouraged,  or  sunk  in  dejection.  '  The  Lord 
will  not  cast  off  his  people,  because  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  make  them  his  people ;'  I  do  not 
mean  those  of  this  or  that  party,  but  who 
fear  God  and  work  righteousness,  be  they  of 
what  party  soever.  As  I  often  think  of  that 
saying  of  an  ancient,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
that  he  coimted  not  that  philosophy,  whiph 
was  peculiar  to  this  or  that  sect,  but  whatso- 
ever of  truth  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  them; 
so  I  say  of  Christianity;  .'tis  not  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  this  or.thiat  party,  but  whatso- 
ever of  sincere  religion  shall  be  found  com* 
mon  to  them  all.  Such  will  value  and  love 
his  faivour  and  presence,  and  shall  have  it ; 
and  he  will  yet  have  such  a  people  in  the 
world,  and,  I  doubt  not,  mc^e  numerous  than 
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ever.  And  as  the  bitteniefis  of  Chris&ms  one 
towards  anothw  chased  away  his  SjHrit^  his 
Spirit  shall  tanquish  and  dme  away  all  that 
bitterness^  and  consume  awt  other  dross.  And 
as  the  apostasy  long  ago  foretold,  and  of  so 
long  continuance  in  the  Christian  church,  hath 
been  begun  and  continued  by  constant  war 
against  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  the  restitution 
and  recovery  of  the  church,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Christianity  to  its  ancient  self,  and 
primitive  state,  will  be  by  the  victory  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  over  that  so  contrary  spirit. 
Then  shall  all  the  enmity,  pride,  wrathAiIness^ 
and  cruelty,  which  have  rent  the  chut ch  of 
Christ,  and  made  it  so  little  itself,  be  melted 
down;  and  with  all  tiieir  great  imparities  be^ 
sides,  earthliness,  camahty,  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  prevalence  of  sensual  li^sts,  be  purged 
niOTe  generally  away ;  and  his  repairing  work  be 
done  in  a  way  grievous  to  no  one,  wtereby 
those  that  are  most  absolutely  0€»M|ueFsd  wS 
be  most  highly  pleased:  not  by  n^t  or  bf 
power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  let  us  draw  nigh  tp  God> 
and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  us.  Let  us  m^me 
study  the  exercising  ourselves  to  giMfiiness,  wsd 
take  heed  of  turning  the  religion  of  our  closets 
into  spiritless  uncomfortable  formalities.  '  Their 
hearts  shall  Mve  that  seek  God.' 

''  To  that  blessed,  and  fsat^fiii,  and  eovenast- 
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keeping  God  I  commit  you;  and  'to  the  word 
of  his  grace^  which  is  able  to  build  you  up 
further,  and  give  you  an  inheritance  amoi^ 
them  that  are  sanctified/ 

*^  And  as  I  hope  I  shall  without  ceasing 
remember  you  in  rnine^  so  I  hope  you  will 
remember  too  in  your  prayers, 

*'  Your  sincerely  affectionate, 
'^  Though  too  unprofitable, 

'*  Servant  in  Christ, 

"  John  Howe." 

In  company :  with  Lord  Wharton,  Howe 
visited  some  of  the  most  celdbrated  cities  in 
Europe,  and  eigoyed  Ht^rary  intercourse  with 
learned  mean  of  all  parties. 

Aa  he  reedved  no  tidings  from  England 
which  could  induce  him  to  return. home,  he 
settled,  in  1686,  after  havii^  sp^it  a  year 
in  travel,  at  Utrecht^  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
seven  united  Provinces.  Here  he  took  a  laige 
house  for  the  reception  of  English  lodgers; 
probably  at  the  sv^estion  of  some  of  1h^ 
wealthy  fellow  exiles,  who  venerated  his  cha* 
metier,  and  who  felt  the  desirableness  of  such 
an  establisiiment.  Amongst  other  inmates  were 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sutherland,  several 
English  gentlemen,  and  his  nephews,  George 
and  John  Hughes. 

Noi?  was  he  teijtirely  without  oj^portunity  of 
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ex^ercising  his  ministerial  talents.  Sad^  iadeed, 
must  have  been  his  circmnstancte  had  he  been 
compelled  utterly  to  abandon  duties  to  whicti 
he  had  dedicated  his  life^  and  which  to  him 
formed  the  sweetest  solace  of  adversity. 

While  at  Utrecht^  he  regularly  preached  in 
turn  at  the  English  church,  with  the  Rev.  Messors. 
Matthew  Mead,  Woodcock^  and  Cross,  men 
who,  like  himself,  had  preferred  exile  in  Holr 
land  to  persecution  at  home.  These  worthy 
men  frequently  spent  days  of  prayer  together 
"  for  their  unhappy  and  degraded  country.  In 
the  evening  of  every  sabbath^  Howe  performed 
Divine  service  in  his  own  household. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  modes  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  be  useful  during  his  sojoun) 
in  Holland  As  there  were  several  English 
students  ^t  the  Univeisity>  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  he  kindly  consented  to  hear  their 
''  orations  and  disputations,"  at  his  own  house ; 
and  gave  them  instruction  and  advice  as  to  the 
best  method  of  pursuing  then-  studies!  Indeed, 
such  a  man  as  Howe,  could  not  be  idle.-^  lie 
was  impelled  alike  by  an  active  mind  and  a 
benevolent  heart  to  useful  exertion ;  and 
wherever  he  was,  would  either  Jind  opportu- 
nities of  doing  good,  or  make  them. 

Several  Englkhn^n  of  rank  and  fortune 
were  staying  in  Holland  during  Howe's  resi- 
dence there;  like  himself,  expatriated  by  per- 
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Mcution.  Amongst  them  were  Sir  John  Thomp« 
tjon,*  Sir  John  Gtiise,  Sir  Patience  Ward,  and 
Thomas  Papillon,  Esq.,f  with  whom  he  formed 
a  close  intimHiCy.  The  professors  of  the  Uni* 
versity  imiformly  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  afforded  him  the  advantages  of 
learned  society. 

While  at  Utrecht,  the  following  curious  cor- 
respondence passed  between  Howe  and  Lady 
Rachel  RusseL  The  letters  are  extracted  from 
the  collection  published  some  years  ago  from 
the  Devonshire  MSS.,  by  the  editor  of  Madame 
du  Deffimd's  Letters. 

Howe's  letter  contains  nothing  less  than  cer- 
tain overtures  of  ''  an  advantageous  marriage,** 

between  Frances,  the  widow  of Lloyd,  Esq., 

a  lady  of  great  fortune  and  accomphshmients, 
and  Mr.   (afterwards   Lord)   Edward    Russell, 

then  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 

* 

*  Afterwarcto  Lord  HaTenham.  He  is  often  mentioned  cnnorily 
by  Burnet.  He  was  of  a  republican  fiimily.  This  recommended  him 
to  i&e  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  patron  of  the  Dissenters.  He  married 
f^ces,  the  danj^ter  of  that  early  who  strongly  reoammended  bim 
to  the  good  graces  of  Charles  11.  The  king  made  him  a  baronet. 
During  the  reign  of  James  11.  he  joined  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Orasige,  who  made  him  a  baron  and  lord  ^  <f  the  admiralty.  **  After- 
wards/' says  Walpole»  **  he  seems  entirely  to  have^  abandoned  his  first 
principles,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  the  high  church  party, 
tiiough  be  continued  to  go  sometimes  to  meetings.'' 

t  This  was  Thomas  P^nllon,  Esq.  First  Commissioner  of  the  Yic- 
tnalliug  Office  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  De  Foe  gives  him  a  very 
high  character. 

Z 
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brother-in-law  to  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  He  was 
long  member  for  the  county  of  Beifford. — ► 
The  pressed  marriage  afterwards  took  place, 
**  wiih  much  ha{^iness  to  both  parties.'' 

This,  as  we  shaU  afterwards  see,  was  not 
the  only  occasion  in;  which  Howe's  good 
offices  were  employed  in  negotiatti^  macr 
riages  between  persons  of  distinction.  That 
he  should  have  been  appUed  to  in  affairs  of 
such  a  nature,  strikingly  i^ows  the  confidence 
which  must  have  been  reposed  in  his  prudence 
and  integrity. 

THE  REV.  JOHN   HOWE   TO   LADY   RUSSELL, 

"  Utrecht,  February  9,  1 686-7  J^ 

^'I  doubt  not.  Madam,  but  yo^i  beUeve  me 
sincerely  wiUing  to  serve  any  relative  of  your 
ladyship,  or  of  the  honourable  fannly  I  am 
about  to  mention;  and  shall  therefore  forbear 
every  thing  of  apology  for  the  trouble  I  now 
give  yQu.  If  your  ladyship  think  it  not 
unfit  to  give  me  a  character  of  my  Lord  of 
Bedford's  (now)  eldest  son,  and  it  prove  as 
good,  on  his  part,  (which  what  I  aheady 
know  leaves  me  little  place  to  doubt  of,)  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  true  on  your  ladyship's, 
supposing  he  have  not  determined  still  to  hve 
single,    or   be   not  otherwise    pre-engaged,    I 
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might  perhaps  (though  I  can  only  promise 
faithAil  endeavours)  improve  it  to  his  advan- 
tage with  an  English  lady,  my  present  neigh- 
bour^ so  very  deserving  in  respect  of  all 
personal  qualifications,  &mily,  and  fortune,  as 
to  be  capable  of  contributing  what  can  be 
expected  from  such  a  ifelation,  to  the  making 
a  person,  suitable  to  her,  very  happy  in  it.  It 
would  be  requisite,  to  qualify  me  for  attempt- 
ing any  thing  herein,  that  I  be  able  to  give 
an  account,  besides  his  strict  sobriety,  of  his 
seriousness  in  religion,  without  being  addicted 
(to  the  degree  of  bigotry)  unto  any  the  distin- 
guishing modes  of  it  used  among  sober-minded 
Protestants;  and  (which  is  a  great  essential) 
of  that  goodness  6f  temper,  wherein  is  a  com-* 
position  of  prudence  and  kindness,  that  shall 
neither  incline  to  a  fond  levity  nor  too  mo- 
rose sourness ;  together  with  his  certain  estate, 
without  reference  to  such  possibilities,  as,  which 
God  forbid  they  should,  signify  any  thing,  either 
in  reality  or  expectation.  I  doubt  not  I  might 
i^eive  very  liberal  encomiums  of  this  noble 
person  from  other  hands;  but  if  I  shoidd  evei* 
mention  such  a  thing  to  the  lady  herself,,  no- 
thing could  give  me  so  great  a  confidence 
therein  as  I  should  receive  from  your  ladyship's 
t^timony;  nor  can  any  thing  (upon  wh^  I 
know  of  her  just  and  high  honour  for    ybux 

z2 
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ladyship)  signify  so  much  with  her.  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  the  less  inconvenient  for  your  lady- 
ship to  give  your  sense  upon  this  subject,  that 
there  will  be  no  need,  in  doing  so,  again  to 
mention  his  name,  and  that  mere  sUence  will 
serve  as  to  any  part  (if  there  should  be  any) 
wherein  your  ladyship  cannot  allow  yourself 
to  be  positive ;  and  it  would  be  the  more  con- 
venient, for  that  I  doubt  not  your  ladyship 
can  say  all  that  will  be  for  the  present  requi- 
site, without  making  any  inquiries  from  a  third 
person,  which,  as  yet,  would  not  be  season- 
able. 

^'Your  ladyship  so  well  understands  how 
little  reason  there  is  the  great  and  wise  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  all  things  should  make  the  state 
of  things  perfect  and  unexceptionable,  in  a 
world  not  intended  for  perpetuity,  and  de* 
signed  to  be  a  place  of  discipline,  for  the 
exercise  and  improvement  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion,  not  of  full  rewards  for  them;  and  you 
are  so  fully  persuaded  that  the  rewards  of 
the  other  state  will  be  sufficiently  ample  for 
all  th^  sufferings  and  sorrows,  wherewith  siuh 
cerity  is  often  attended  in  this,  that  I  need 
wish  no  more  for  your  ladyship's  present  coin 
tmual  support  and  consolation,  than  that  you 
may  have  the  •constant  living  sense  of  what 
you  akeady  know ;  which  I  cease  not  to  pray 
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for  to  your  ladyship,  together  with  the  fufaiess 
of  all  blessings  upon  the  most  hopd^  plants 
under  your  care ;  as  greatly  becometh, 
"  Most  honoured  Madam, 

Yomr  Ladyship's  most  obliged^ 
And  most  faithAiUy  devoted 
''  Humble  servant, 

"  John  Howe." 
*         .  • 

.     The  following  is  Lady  Russell's  reply. 

FliOM   LADY   RUSSELL   TO   REV.   JOHN   HOWE* 

''  February,  1687. 

*'  Let  m6  assure  Mr,  Howe  I  do  not  write 
this  with  indifference,  upon  several  accounts, 
J  receive  your  letter  as  a  kind  testimony  of 
your  remembrance,  which  I  value  very  much; 
and  yet  I  feel  myself  more  engaged  by  your 
zeal  to  do  good  to  that .  fiunily  I  have  known 
«o,  true  content  in,  and  am  entirely  dedicated 
to.  It  is  honourable  and  worthy  in  the  whole> 
and  every  branch  of  it  have  their  peculiar  vir- 
tues ;  but  •  every  highest  re£^ct  (meaning  that 
sex  we  are  to  speak  of)  is  placed,  where  my 
best  and  blessed  friend  placed  his.  This  xos^ 
possibly  be  a  bar  to  your  concluding^  that 
what  I  may  say  should.be  received  as  impar- 
tially given;  though  yet  I  think  it  may,  since 
I  am  sincerest  in  searching^  where  I  desire  to 
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find  the  fewest  faults.     Some  in  this  imperfbdt 
state  must  be  found  in  man;  but  I  do  shi- 
cerely   believe    the  person  is  hi^y  qualified 
to  make    one   happy  in  the  nearest   relation 
we  can  have   upon  earth.     I  would,  for  no 
advantage  to  myself,  or  friend,  deceive  any; 
especially  by  false  acts,  -  be   an  instrument  to 
lead  one,  eminently  confident,  into  error,  and 
so  desperate  a  one,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
recovery.     But  where  there  is  great  honour, 
truth,  courage,  and    great  good-nature,   what 
supposition  can  there  be    that,    when   joined 
with  a    prudent    and    virtuous    woman,    they 
should  not  feel  the    feUcity  of   the  happiest 
state  of  life  ?     Self-interest  does  not  bribe  me 
to  say  this,  since  now  the  drudgery  of  living 
only  remioins  to  me ;  but  in  my  pleasant  dayis, 
so  near  a  relation,    so  very  deservim^,  must 
have   been    gbdl,    receive*   ™d^    now 
must  be  owned  a  kind  providence ;  a^d  would 
imdoubtedly  not  fail  to  be  so  by  the  obliged 
family,  which,  I  can  pronounce,  is  the  easiest 
to    converse    or  live  with,  that  ever  I   have 
known  or  could  observe.     There  is  one  par- 
ticular that,  without  making  inquiries  from  a 
third  person,  (which  you  are  of  opinion  would 
not  yet  be  seasonable,)  I  can  give  no  report 
of^  that  is,  their  certam  estate.     I  am  entirely 
ignorant  in  that  point;   but  do  imagine  Mr. 
Ashurst    not    quite    so.     I    am  very,  nice    of 
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inqinring  into  those  particulars,  oi  all  oth^; 
but  I  know,  they  have  an  equal  and>  just 
&&eT,  and  what  is  on^ae  promised  Will  be 
punctually  performed.  Proc^edUngs  of  thi&  na- 
ture can  more  so  slow  at  such  a  distance, 
that  more  than  I  have  said  I  do  not  take 
to.  be  necessary,  in  order  to  your  friendly 
attempting  to  fsicilitate  a  happy  union.  When 
the  lady  is  a^ain  in  Englaaid,  I  shall  be  early 
in  paying  my  respects,  and  with  great  inte- 
grity  acquitting  mysdf  of  any  part  in  this 
affair  that  can  £all  upon  me;  or,  if  it  sinks 
into  notfaisii^  ever  retain  the  sense  ci  your 
good^wiU  and  forwardness  to  dispose  the  lady 
towards  it;  vmd  shall  as  little  fiul  to  acquaint 
my  Lord  Bedft«d,  whose  nriDd  is  ever  ^ 
pared  to  all  real  acknowledgments  where  he 
feels  himself  obliged." 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  honoured 
Howe  by  their  visits,  while  he  was  in  Hol- 
land, was  Gilbert  Burnet^  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Sanftn,)  who,  when  at  Utrecht,  scrupled 
not  to  pnsach  at  the  Elnglish  Church,  and 
with  much  liberality  openly  "advocated  occa- 
sional communion  with  those  of  different  sen- 
timents." Calamy  relates,  that  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Howe  at  this  period,  Burnet 
expressed  his  conviction^  "that  nonconfor- 
mity could  not  last  long;  that,  after  Baxter, 
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Bates^  and  he  (Howe)  were  once  laid  in  tibeir 
graves^  it  would  die  of  itseU."  Howe  re^dasd^ 
that  in  his  opinion^  its  existence  depended 
much  more  on  prineiplea  than  on  persoM; 
that  the  surest  as  weU  as  speediest  me&od 
of  destroying  nonconformity  would  be  to  abate 
the  rigour  of  the  terms  of  conformity;  and 
that  unless  this  was  done,  in  other  words,  so 
long  as  ground  was  left  for  conscientious  non- 
conformity, present  differences  must  neces* 
sarily  be  perpetuated*  The  men:  might  die,  hat 
the  principles  would  Uve* 

While  in  Holland,  Howe  was  honoured  by 
several  interviews  with  Wilham,  Prince*  of 
Orange,  afterward  King  of  England.  The 
Prince  discoursed  with  him,  says  Calamy,  ^' with 
great  freedom,  and  ever  aSxx  maintained  a  great 
respect  for  him.*** 

In  1687,  James  H.,  suddenly  abandomng 
every  principle  of  his  past  policy,  published  his 
''  Declaration  for  Uberty  of  conscience ; ''  and 
How6*s  congregation,  who  were  most  anxkHis 
that  he  should  resume  his  labours  amoiigst 
them,  wrote  to  remind  him  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  so  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
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I  well  remember/*  says  Calamy,  "  that  he  himself  once  informed 
me  of  some  very  {Private  conveilMlion  lie  had  with  that  prince  (Ihen 
kini^  not  lon^  before  hi«  denith.  Among,  other  4ihing8,  tb^  king,  asked 
him  a  great  many  questions  about  his  *  old  master,  Oliver/  as  he  called 
him,  and  seemed  not  A  little  pleased  with  the  answers  that  were  returned 
to  ladme  of  his  qitostions.*'  ' 
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peiikiitbim*   With  their  request^  he  imimecUately 
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Though  the  Nonconformii^s,  under  the  sha-* 
dow  o£  this  indulgence,  were  now  permitted  to 
sdopt  their  own  modes  of  worship  without 
molestation,  no  student  of  our  history,  at  all 
aoqpiainted  with  the  character  of  the  bigoted 
James,  can  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  motives 
^duch  prompted  this  unexpected  lenity.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  one,  whose 
whole  life  had  indicated  the  blindest  biirotry,  and 
who»>  darli>«  project  (por^  ^  J^luLds) 
was  ihe  restoration  o£  Popery,  should  be  fistvour- 
jd)ly  disposed  towards  the  principles  of  toleration  ? 

The  indulgence,  in  truth,  was  nothing  but 
an  expedient  for  sheltering  the  Papists  from 
pei!secution ;  and  was  deingiied  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  entire  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
with  respect  to  that  obnoxious  party :  in  other 
words,  his  sudden  a£fectation  of  a  tolerating 
sporit  was  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
afterwards  more  effectually  serre  the  designs 
of  persecution*  Sooner  than  the  Papiste  should 
be  persecuted,  he  was  willing  that  the  Non- 
confermists  should  for  a  while  go  free ;  and  in 
order  to  secure  his  own  party  from  oppression^ 
he  was  ready  to  extend  protection  to  others* 
Thus  in  the  mysterious  counsels  of  that  Pro- 
vidence, which,  when  it  would  give  rest  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  can  compel  even  her  worst 
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enemies  to  tio  her  service,  bigotry^  in 
instance,  toiled  in  the  work  of  toleration,  and 
the  "  same  fountain,''  for  once,  *'  sent  forth 
waters  both  bitter  and  sweet."  But  the  Non^f* 
conformists  were,  in  fact,  no  more  indebted  for 
this  indulgence  to  the  blind  bigot  who  then 
filled  the  throne,  than  their  ancestors  owed 
gratitude  to  the  licentious  Henry  for  the  bless^ 
ings  of  the  Reformation.  Both  monarchs  were 
the  reluctant  instruments  of  good. 

The  sagacious  Prince  of  Orange  showed  that 
he  fiiUy  saw  through  the  motives  of  the  bigoted 
James,  in  the  interview  with  which  Howe  was 
&voured  previous  to  his  departure  from  Utrecht. 
On  that  occasion  the  prince  told  him  that  his 
brethren  oi^ht  to  be  very  sparing  of  their 
^' coi^atulatory  addresses;"  that  it  was  tiieir 
duty  to  offer  the  most  strenuous  resistance  to 
the  designs  of  the  court  as  to  the  abolition  of 
the  peiial  laws  and  tests;  and  implored  him  to 
urge  on  his  party  the  necessity  of  circumspec-^ 
tion.  Though  some  few  of  the  NonccmformistSy 
deceived  by  the  king's  seeming  lenity,  indulged 
in  a  strain  of  gratitude  which  would  have  been 
soon  abated,  had  they  known  how  \ery  small 
their  obligations  were;  and  though  some  (tf 
the  high  church  faction  (secretly  favourable  to 
the  king's  designs)  sent  up  addresses,  conceived 
in  a  style  of  the  most  Ailsome  flattery;  it  is 
but  justice  to  say,  that  the  bulk  of  both  the 
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great  Protestant  parties  saw  through  the  dis- 
guise of  royal  hypocrisy^  and  instantly  Sisr 
trusted  a  revolution  of  sentiments  atid  policy 
so  suspiciously  sudden. 

Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  the  cooduct 
of  the  Nonconformists  on  mo!re  than  one  occar 
sion  in  which  the  country  has  been  menaced 
with  imminent  danger  from  the  designs  of  Po^ 
pery.*  With  a  magnanimity  which  entitles 
them  to  the  veneration  of  all  posterity,  they 
havie  repeatedly  shown  their  willingness  rather 
to  remain  under  an  undeserved  stigma,  than 
allow  a  dangerous  freedom  to  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  to  purchase  the  Uberty  of 
the  nation  at  the  expense  of  their  own.f  In 
the  present  instance,  under  the  guidance  of 
Howe,  and  some  few  others  of  equal  influ^ice 
and  reputation,  they  maintained  their  ancient 
character  for  integrity.  In  our  day,  indeed,  a 
readiness  in  otie  party  of  reUgionists  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  interests,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
penal  laws  against  another,  would  be  justly 
thought  a  most  gratuitous  display  of  bigotry* 
But  at  that  crisis,  when  the  dangers  from 
Popeiy  were  so  obvious  and  so  imminent ; 
when  thie  throne  was  filled  by  a  bigot,  reso- 

*  As  on  this,  and  the  yet  more  memorable  occasion  of  1673;  when 
the  **  Test  Act "  was  passed. 

1 4See  tkis  fitr4)ngl3r  stated  in  Howe?!  '*€a8t  ^t  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters," &c.  on  a  subsequent  page. 
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lutely  bent  on  restoring  his  party  to  poyfex, 
the  conduct  of  the  Nonconformists  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  purest  patriotism* 

When  the  court,  more  fully  disclosing  its 
designs,  endeavoured  to  get  the  Nonconformists 
to  sanction  the  '/dispensing  power"  as  a^^lied 
to  the  Papists,  the  bulk  of  them  (amount 
whom  Howe  was  foremost)  sturdily  refilled* 
The  spirit  with  which  they  were  animated,  was 
strikingly  exemplified  at  a  meeting,  of  which 
Calamy  has  preserved  an  account,  held  s^t 
Howe's  own  house.  This  meeting,  it  appears, 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  *'  considering  ihp 
advisableness  of  drawing,  up  a  writing  to  signify 
their  concurrence  with  the  king,  as  to  the  eoadij 
of  his  declaration."  While  discussing  this 
question,  "  two  persons  came  from  CQurt,  and 
told  them  that  the  king  was,  waiting  in  his 
clpset,  and  would  not  stir  from  thence  till  he 
had  received  an  account  of  th^  proqeedijagsL'* 
On  this,  one  of  the  party  intimated,  '"^th^t  he 
thought  it  but  reasonable  that  ;  tjiey  should 
comply  with  his  majesty's  request,;"  to  which 
aaother  instantly  replied^  that ''  if  the  king  ex- 
pected that  they  should  join  in  approving  such 
a  conduct  as  would  give  liberty  to  the  Papists, 
he  for  one  would  rather  that  his  majesty  should 
resume  their  own/'  Howe,  in  sumn^ing  up, 
told  the  individuals  whp  had  come  from  court> 
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that  these  were  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting 
generally,  and  instructed  them  to  convey  the 
same  to'his  majesty. 

Calamy  confesses,  that  some  few  of  the  minis- 
ters, who  had  been  ''  closeted  with  the  king,'* 
and  ''  who  had  received  some  particular  &vours, 
Qiight  be  drawn  too  far  into  the  snare ;"  but  he 
adds,  ''that  they  were  very  few ;  that  as  soon  as 
their  conduct  became  known,  their  influence 
with  their  party  was  visibly  lessened ;  that  the 
far  greater  number  stood  out;  and  that  Howe, 
paiticularly,  when  the  king  diiscoursed  with 
hiin  in  fnivate,  told  his  majesty  '  that  he  was 
a  minister  of  the  gospel;  that  it  was  his  pro- 
vince to  preach,  and  endeavour  to  do  good  to 
the  souls  of  men;  but  as  for  meddling  with 
state  afiairs,  he  was  neither  inclined  nor  called 
to  it,  and  must  beg  to  be  excused.' " 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
showed  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  which 
halHtually  actuated  Howe's  public  conduct.  The 
king,  in  pursuance  of  his  designs,  insisted  that 
the  clergy  should  read  his  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, in  their  respective  churches,  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Some  of  the  bishops,  consulting 
together,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  com-* 
ply  with  this  demand,  would  be  to  sanction 
tfie  ^^  dispensing  power.''  They  therefore  re^ 
quested  his  majesty  to  excuse  them.  The 
petition,  in  which  they  preferred  this  request. 
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was  declared  a  libel ;  and^  for  prei^nting  k,  its 
authors  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  important  crisis,  Howe  received  tm 
invitation  from  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  Master  of 
the  Temple,  to  dine  with  him.  Accepting  the 
invitation,  Howe  found  two  or  three  other  cler- 
gymen  assembled  to  meet  him.  After  dinner, 
the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  immi* 
nent  danger  with  which  the  Church  was  threat- 
ened. In  the  midst  of  it,  th^  Doctor  abruptly 
asked  Howe,  **what  he  thought  the  Noncon- 
formists would  do,  should  the  preferments  of  the 
Church  become  vacant,  and  a  proposal  be  mad^ 
that  those  vacancies  be  filled  up  out  of  th^ 
ranks  of  the  secedersT*  Howe  was  so  taken 
by  surprise,  that  at  first  he  knew  not  what  to 
answer.  The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  give 
more  fiill  expression  to  his  appreheni^ons.  He 
declared,  ^'  that  the  bishops  would  as  certainly 
be  cast,  as  they  were  at  that  time  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower :  that  the  rest  of  the  clergy  who  bad 
so  generally  refused  reading  the  king^s  declarar 
tion,  would  be  treated  in  the  same  maimeir: 
that  it  was  not  to  be  imagineid  that  their  places 
i^uld  be  suffered  to  remain  vacant:  that  no 
way  could  be  thought  of  for  filling  them  up, 
except  from  among  the  Nonconformists:  and 
who  knows,**  he  concluded,  ^^  but  Mr.  Howe 
may  be  offered  the  plaice  of  Master  of  the 
Temple?'*    He  added,  ''that  he  was  of  course 
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anxioiis  to  know  kow  the  Nonconformtsts  would 
act  under  3uch  circumstances;  and  that  he 
]i)i^lieye.d  tone  Qwid  satisfy  hhn  on  that  point 
letter  than  his  present  visitor/'  Thus  appealed 
to,  Howe  replied,  that  the  "issue  of  the  present 
perplexed  state  of  af&irs  was  altogether  uncer- 
tain ;  that  it  was  improbable  that  Dr.  Sherlock's 
fears  should  eyer  be  realized;  that  if  they 
.  shoidd,  he  could  not  venture  to  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Nonconformists  as  a  body,  as 
they  were  divided  mto  different  parties,  and  as 
those  parties  Were  actuated  by  diflFerent  prin-^ 
dipl^;  that  he  could  answer  only  for  hUme^; 
that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  s^y,  that  should  such  an  improbable 
case  occur  as  that  which  the  Docitor  had  sup- 
posed>  he  should  not  feel  himself  warranted  in 
declining  altogether  an  opportunity  of  more 
public  usefulness,  should  it  be  offered  on  such 
terips  as  be  could  conscienltiously  acc^t;  but 
ih0tt  as  for  am^  emolument  accndag  from  such  a 
situation,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
except  as  the  channel  to  convey  it  to  the  legal 
proprietor/*  This  reply  threw  the  Doctor  into 
eostacies ;  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  embracing 
his  visitor,  told  him  '*  how  rgpiced  he  was  to 
find  him  that  ingenuous,  honest  man  he  had 
always  supposed  him  to  be."  Howe,  in  relating 
this  curious  occurrence  to  a  digmtary  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  Sherlock  w^  well  known. 
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particularly  mentioned  his  perplexity  at  being 
thus  abruptly  called  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
case  so  extraordinary;  a  case  which  had  never 
even  entered  his  imagination.  "Sir,"  replied 
the  party  to  whom  Howe  had  told  the  story, 
*'you  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if  you 
had  studied  the  case  for  seven  years  together, 
you  could  not  have  said  any  thing  which  had 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  or  more  to  Dr. 
Sherlock's  satis&ction.'' 

The  Revolution,  in  the  following  year,  happily 
dissipated  the  terrors  which  had  overhung  the 
nation  during  the  reign  of  the  Second  James,  and 
terminated  a  dynasty  which  had  been  equally 
the  curse  and  disgrace  of  the  nation. 

Shortly  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  ar- 
rived at  St.  James's  palace,  a  deputation  of  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  waited  on  him;.  Being 
introduced  by  the  Lords  Devonshire,  Wharton, 
and  Wiltshire,  Howe  delivered  an  address,  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  the  purport  of  which 
was  as  follows : — 

"  That  they  professed  their  grateful  sense  of 
his  highness's  hazardous  and  heroical  expedition, 
which  the  favour  of  Heaven  had  made  so  sur- 
prisingly prosperous. 

"  That  they  deemed  it  a  common  felicity,  that 
the  worthy  patriots  of  the  nobiUty  and  gentry 
of   this  kingdom  had  unanimously   concurred 
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ustd  Hid  la9gbBess*8  dei^ign,  hj  whose  lopst  pm- 
dent  advice  the  administration  of  public  affaics 
was  devdved  in  this  difficult  conjuncture^  into 
bands  which  the  nation  and  thie  world  knew  to 
be  apt  for  the  greatest  undertakings^  axid  so 
suitable  to  the  present  exigence  of  our  case. 

'*  That  they  promised  the  utmost  endeavouis 
wlttch  in  thdr  stations  they  were  capable  of 
affording^  for  promoting  the  excellent  and  most 
desirable  ends  for  which  his  highness  bad  de- 
dared 

*'  That  they  added  their  continual  and  fervent 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  the  preservation  ol 
his  highness's  person,  and  the  success  of  his 
future  endeavours  far  t^e  defence  and  prc^ag^ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  interest  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

^^  Thai  they  should  aQ  most  willingly  have 
chosen  ibat  for  the  season  of  paying  this  duty  to 
his  highness  i/fben  the  Lord  Bishop  and  the 
clergy  of  London  attended  his  highpess  for  the 
slune  purpose^  (which  some  of  them  did,  and 
which  his  lordship  was  pleased  condesceyidingly 
,to  make  niention  of  to  his  highness,)  had  their 
notioe  of  that  inte^ided  application  been  so  ettrjby^ 
as  to  make,  their  more  general  attendance  po9- 
sible  to  them  at  that  time. 

'*  And .  th§t,  therefore,  though  they  did  now 
appear  in  a  distinct  company,  they  did  it. 
not  on  a  dji^tinct  account,  but  op  that  only 
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which  was  common  to  them  and  to  all  Pro- 
testants. 

"  That  there  were  some  of  emment  note; 
whom  age  or  present  infirmities  hmdered  from 
coming  with  them ;  yet  they  concurred  in  the 
same  grateful  sense  of  our  common  deUver- 
ance*" 

The  prince,  in  answer,  assured  them,  ^'that 
he  came  on  purpose  to  defend  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  diat  it  was  his  own  reUgion,  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred ;  the  Religion  of  his 
country  and  of  his  ancestors :  and  that  he  was 
resolved,  by  the  grace  of  God^  always  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  to  do  his  utmost  endeavours  for  the 
defence  of  it,  and  the  promoting  a  firm  umon 
among  Protestants.'' 

In  this  year  (1688)  Howe  published  notlnng 
except  three  discourses— one, ''  Directing  what 
we  are  to  do,  after  a  strict  inquiry  whether  or 
no  we  truly  love  God ; "  ♦  and  two,  preached  at 
Thurlow,  in  Suffolk,  "  On  yidding  ourselves  to 
God't 

In  1689,  he  addressed  the  following  letter  in 
behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  to  a  certain 
personage,  "  whom,"  Calamy  says,  ^^  he  must 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  at  f  adding,  that  *'  he 
himself  could  do  no  moare,"  Hap^ly,  the  mys- 
tery is  of  little  consequence. 

♦  On  Jahn  v.  42.  f  On  Rom.  vi,  13. 
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'^  But  that  I  am  learning  as  much  as  I 
can  to  count  nothing  strange  among  the  occur^ 
rences  of  the  present  time^  I  should  be  greatly 
aurjnrised  to  find  that  divers  French  Protestant 
ifiimsters,  fled  hith»  for  their  consciences  and 
religion,  who  have  latitude  enough  to  conform 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  accuse 
others  of  their  brethren,  who  are  fled  hither  on 
the  same  account,  but  have  not  that  ktitude,  as 
schismatics,  only  for  practising  according  to  the 
principles  and  usages  of  their  own  church, 
which  at  home  were'  common  to  them  both$ 
and,  as  schismatios,  judge  them  imworthy  of  any 
relief  here.  Their  ooimmofn  enemy  never  yet 
passed  so  severe  a  judgment  cm  any  6f  them^ 
that  they  should  be  famished.  This  is  put  into 
thei  hands  of  the  appellants  from  this  sentence, 
unto  your  more  equal  judgment.  And  it  needs 
do  no  more  than  thus  briefly  to  represent  their 
case,  and  me, 
t      '  ^  Most  honoured  Sk*, 

'*  Your  most  obliged, 

'f  And  most  hiunble  Servant, 

*'  John  Howe." 
«  Wulbroak,  April  6, 1699." 

At  the  commencement  of  1689^  Parliament 
was  engaged  in  discussing  biUs  for  ^^  comprehen- 
sion "  {ind  "  indulgence."    Not  a  few  of  the  high 
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Church  party^  in  contravention  of  the  solemn 
pledges  which  had  been  given  to  the  Noncon- 
formists^ were  still  anadons  for  ^he  perpetilalion 
of  perseeation  nnder  a  somewhat  milder  form. 

At  this  critical  period,  Howe  drew  up  the  firf^ 
lowing  paper,  in  which  the  claims  of  his  party  to 
relief  are  argued  in  the  most  cogent  and  elo- 
quent maimer :— -- 

The  Case  of  tie  Protestant  D%ssenter8  Rq^eserUMi 

and  Argued. 

''  They  are  under  one  common  obligatioii 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  foy  the  universal  law 
^  nature,  to  wondiip  God  in  agsemblies. 

'^  Men  of  all  sorts  of  religions,  that  have  ev^ 
obtained  iq  the  world,  Jews,  Pagans,  MaQiome^ 
tans.  Christians,  have  in  their  practice  acknow^ 
ledged  this  obligation.  N^r  can  it  be  tmder- 
stood  how  such  a  practice  should  be  so  universa]^ 
otherwise  dian  from  the  dictate  and  impression 
of  the  universal  law. 

"  Whereas  the  re%ioii  professed  in  England 
b  that  ,f  reformed  Ch.«i««y,  some  tHtags  are 
annexed  to  the  allowed  public  worship,  which 
are  acknowledged  to  be  no  parts  thereof,  nor  in 
themselves  necessary,  but  which  the*  Dissenters 
judge  to  be  in  some  part  sinful.    * 

^*  They  cannot,  therefore,  with  good  conscience 
towards  God,  attend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the 
public  worship  whic^  the  laws  do  ^point* 
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^'  The  same  law8  dk)  strictly  fprbi^  t\^ek  a^k 
s^mbling  to  worship  God  othermse. 

^'  Which  is  in  efl^t  the  same  tbifig  as  if  they 
who  madsi  or  i^U  contme  such  l^ws,  ^ould 
plainly  say^  ^  If  you  will  not  consent  wiitb  us  in 
our  superadded  rites  and  modes  agpinst  your 
consciences^  you  shall  not  worship  God  r  or  ii 
you  will  not  accept  of  our  additions  to  ths 
Christian  religion^  you  shall  not  be  Christians  ;r 
ami  manifesUy  tends  to  reduce  to  paganism  a 
great  pixt  Qf,^  Christian  nation, 

*'  They  have  befen  wont,  therefore,  to  meet» 
holveyer,  in  distinct  assembKes,  and  to  worship 
God  in  a  way  which  their  con$cienceB  could 
af^ove ;  and  hare  jutany  years  continued  so  to 
do,  otherwise  thdn  as  they  have  been  faind^cxl 
by  violeaice. 

^'  It  is  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  fit  to  inquire^ 

''  Qu.  h  Whether  tbe^  are  to  be  Mamed  Sm 
thw  holding  distinct  meetings  fiir  the  worahqi 
ofGod? 

•  'VFor  answer  to  this,  it  cannot  be  e^qpect^d 
thatafl  the  controversies  should  be  here  deter- 
mined, which  have  been  agitated  about  the  Isfw-^ 
fulness  of  each  of  those  thii^  which  have  bee& 
added  to  the  Cloistaan  religion  and  wdrribqf^  by 
the  piresent  constitution  of  tSie  ClniKh  of  Engr 
land. 

*^  JBut  supposing  there  were  none  of  them 
simply  unlawful,   whiie    yet  the    nuBBiformed 
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minds  of  the  Dissenters  could  not  judge  them 
lawful^  though  they  have  made  it  much  tlixair 
business  to  inquire  and  search ;  being  urged  also 
by  severe  sufferings^  which  through  a  long  tract 
of  time  they  have  undergone^  not  to  refuse  any 
means  that  might  tend  to  their  satisfisu^tion ; 
they  could  have  nothing  else  left  them  to  do 
than  to  meet  and  worship  distinctly  as  they 
have. 

.  "  For  they  could  not  but  esteem  ttie  obliga- 
tion of  the  universal^  natural^  Divine  law^  by 
which  they  were  bound  solemnly  to  worship 
God^  less  questionable  than  that  of  a  law  which 
was  only  positive,  topical,  and  human,  requiring 
such  and  such  additaments  to  their  worship, 
and  prohibiting  then:  worship  without  them. 

*^  The  Church  of  England,  (as  that  part  affects 
to  be  called,)  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
those  additionals  to  Christian  religion,  (pre- 
tended to  be  indifferent,  and  so  confessed  unne- 
cessary,) hath  not  only  sought  to  engross  to 
itself  the  ordinances  of  Divine  worship,  font  all 
civil  power.  So  that  the  privileges^  that  belong 
either  to  Christian  or  human  society  are  en- 
closed, and  made  peculiar  to  such  as  are  distin- 
guished by  things  that  in  themselves  can  signify 
nothing  to  the  making  of  persons  either  bett^ 
Christians,  or  better  men. 

'*  Qu,  2.  Whether  the  laws  enjoining  such 
additions  to  our  religion  as  the  exclusive  terms 
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^  Christian  worship  and  conununion^  ought  to 
Iwre  been  made^  when  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
handsj  the  thii^  to  be  added  were  before  not 
aeces««7;  and  when  it  is  known  a  great  num- 
ber  judge  them  sinful^  and  must  thereby  be 
restramed  from  worshipping  the  true  and  living 
God? 

,  "  Am.  The  question^  to  any  of  common 
sense,  answers  itsel£  For  it  is  not  put  con- 
cerning such  as  dissent  from  any  part  of  the 
substance  of  worship  which  God  hath  com- 
inaaded,  but  concerning  such  additions  as  he 
never  commanded.  And  there  are  sufficient 
tests  to  dUtioguish  such  Dissenters  from  those 
that  deny  any  substantial  part  of  religion,  or 
assert  any  thing  contrary  thereto.  .  Wherefore, 
to  forMd  such  to  worship  that  God  that  made 
Hi&ax,  because  they  can't  receive  your  devised 
additions,  is  to  exclude  that  which  is  necessary, 
for  the  mere  want  of  that  which  is  uimecessary. 

*^  And  where  is  that  man  that  will  adventure 
to  stand  forth,  and  avow  the  hindering  of  such 
persons  from  paying  their  homage  to  the  God 
that  made  them,  if  we  thus  expostulate,  the 
matter  on  God's  behalf  and  their  own  ?  Will 
you  cut  off  from  God  his  right  in  the  creatures 
he  hath  made  ?  Will  you  cut  off  from  them 
the  means  of  their  salvation  upon  these  terms  ? 
What  reply  can  the  matter  admit  ? 

''  'Tis  conunonly  alleged  that  great  defer^ice 
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is'to  be  paid  to  the  laws>  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  fmborne  mot  assemblies,  till  the  pabhc 
authority  recalled  tibe  laws  against  tii^m ;  and 
we  will  say  the  same  tiung,  when  it  ia  weH 
proved,  tlKit  they  who  made  such  larwSy  made 
the  world  too. 

**  And  by  whose  authority  were  such  lows 
made?  Is  theve  any  that  is  not  firodi  God?  and 
hath  God  given  any  man  authority  to  make  lam 
against  himself,  and  to  deprive  him  of  hia  just 
rights  from  his  own  creatures  ? 

**  Nor,  if  the  matter  be  wett  searched  intxH 
could  there  be  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  author 
rity  derived  for  sudi  puipoees  from  the  people> 
whom  every  one  now  acknowledges  die  fii»t 
receptacle  of  derived  governing  power*     God 
can,  'tis  true,  lay  indisputable  obligations,  by  his 
known  laws,  upon  every  conscience  of  ataji^ 
about  religion  cnr  any  thing  else^    AjmI  such  as 
represent  any  people,  can,  according   to  the 
constitntioa  of  the  government,  mai:e  la^VB  for 
than,  about  the  things  they  intrust  them  with: 
but  if  the  people  of  England  be  askedy  man  by 
man,  will  they  wkj  they  did  intrust  to  their 
representatives  their    religkm  and    tAieir  coni^ 
sciences,  to  do  with  them  what  they  please? 
When  it  is  your  own  ttim  to  be  represented 
by  others,  is  this  part  ef  the  tra^t  you  commit  ? 
What  Dr.  Sherlock  worthily  says  concerning  a 
bishop,  he  mig^t  (and  particularly  after  d(>th) 
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My  coAoenung  etory  oth^r  Bian^  ^He  can  be 
iK>  more  represented  in  a  council^  tbab  at  the 
d«y»  of  ju^menl:  every  man's  toul  and  con- 
8cieac0'  mnat  be  in  hia  own  kee|>in^  e^A  cm 
be  reipresented  by  no  inan.'  * 

"  It  ou^t  to  be  considered  thAt  Christianity, 
wherein  it  sulperadds  to  the  law  of  nature,  is 
all  matter  of  revelation.  And  'tis  well  known> 
that  even  among  paglms,  in  the  settling  rites 
and  institutes  of  leljgion^f  revelation  was  pre? 
tended  at  least,  upon  an  implied  principle,  that 
in  sueh  matters  human  power  could  not  oblige 
the  people's  ccmsoiences. 

'^  We  must  be  excused,  therefore,  if  we  have 
in  OUT  ptactice  expressed  less  reverence  {qx  laws 
made  by  no  mitherity  received  either  firom  God 
or  man. 

''  We  are  therefore  injuriously  refleeted  on, 
when  it  is  imputed  to  us  that  we  have,  by  the 
use  of  our.  liberty,  acknowledged  an  illegal  dia^ 
penang  power.  We  have  done  no  other  tiding 
hweia,  than  we  did  when  no  dispensatian  was 
given  or  pretended,  in  conscience  of  duty  to 
Him  that  gave  us  our  brealib;  nor  did  therefore 
practise  otherwise,  because  we  thought  those 
laws  i&pensed  with,  hijA  because  we  thought 


*  ''  yindie«li9{i  p^  soiub  ProiestMit  PriBf»iple4^''  deo,  p.  ^. 
t  **  As- by  Numa,  from  his  Egeria.     And  their  priests,  to  whom  the 
regulation  of  such  matters  was  left,   were  generally  believed  to  ht 
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them  not  laws.     Whereupon  little  need  temaim 
of  inquiring  forther. 

^*  Qu.  3.  Whether  such  laws  should  be  c(»- 
tinued}  Against  which^  besides  what  nuty  be 
collected  from  that  which  hath  been  said^  it 
is  to  be  considered^  that  what  is  most  princir 
paUy  grievous  to  us^  was  enacted  by  that  par- 
liament, that,  as  we  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  suffered  itself  to  be  dealt  with  to 
enslave  the  nation,  in  other  respects  as  well 
as  this;  and  which  (to  his  immortal  honour) 
the  noble  Earl  c^  Danby  procured  to  be  dis- 
solved, as  the  first  stqp  towards  our  national 
deliverance. 

*'  And  let  the  tenour  be  considered  of  that 
horrid  law,  by  which  our  Magna  Charta  was 
torn  in  pieces ;  the  worst  and  most  i^mioiKt 
of  mankind,  at  our  own  expense,  hired  to 
accuse  us ;  multitudes  of  perjuries  committed, 
convictions  made  without  a  jury,  and  without 
any  hearing  of  the  persons  accused;  penalties 
inflicted,  goods  rifled,  estates  seized  and  em- 
bezzled, houses  broken  up,  £Eunilies  disturbed, 
often  at  unseasonable  hours  of  the  m^t,  with- 
out any  cause,  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  if  .only 
a  malicious  villain  would  pretend  to  suspect  a 
meeting  there !  No  law  in  any  other  case  like 
this!  As  if  to  worship  God  without  those 
additions,  which  were  confessed  unnecessary, 
were  a  greater  crime  than  theft,  felony,,  mur- 
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der^or  teeason!  Is  it  for  our  reputation  to 
posterity^  that  the  memory  of  such  law  should 
be  continued? 

^'And  are  we  not  yet  awakened,  and  our 
eyes  opened  enough  to  see,  that  the  making 
and  execution  of  the  laws,  by  which  we  have 
suff(^6d  so  deeply  for  many  by-past  years,  was 
only  that  Protestants  might  destroy  Protestants, 
and  the  easier  work  be  made  for  the  introduc- 
ti(m  of  Popery,  that  was  to  destroy  the  resi- 
due? 

^^  Nor  can  any  malice  deny,  or  ignorance  of 
observii^  Englishmen  ovwlook,  this  plain  mat- 
ter of  &ct.  After  the  dissolution  of  that  before- 
mtotioned  parhament.  Dissenters  were  much 
caressed,  and  endeavoured  to  be  drawn  into 
a  subserviency  to  the  court  designs,  especially 
in  the  election  of  aft^-parliaments.  Notwith- 
standing which,  they  every  where  so  entirely 
and  unanimously  fell  in  with  the  sober  part 
of  the  nati<m,  in  the  choice  of  such  persons 
for  the  three  parliaments  that  next  succeeded, 
(two  held  at  Westminster,  and  that  at  .Oxford,) 
as  it  was  known  would,  and  who  did,  most 
generously  assert  the  Uberties  of  the  nation,  and 
the  Protestant  religion*  Which  alone  (and  not 
our  mere  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  matters  ci  rehgion,  wherein  Charles  IL  was 
sufficiently  known  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
indifferency)  drew  upon   us,    soon    after   the 
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dissolution  of  the  last  of  th<>se  puriiamentdi 
that  dreadtfii]  storm  of  persecntionj*  that  de* 
stroyed  not  a  small  nmnber  of  Iwes  in  gaoki 
and  nimed  multitudes  of  &milies. 

**  Let  English  freemen  remember,  what  thej. 
cannot  but  know^  that  it  waa  isx  our  fhn 
adherence  to  the  civil  interests  of  the  oationt 
(not  for  our  different  modes  of  religion  fron 
the  legal  way^  tfaou^  the  laws  gave  thtti  ad-* 
vantage  against  us^  which  they  did  not  f^ainst 
othersO  that  we  endured  the  calamities  of  so 
many  years. 

'^When  by  the  late  kii^  some  veiaxation 
was  given  us,  what  arts  and  insinuations  have 
been  used  with  us,  to  draw  us  into  a  concur- 
rence to  designs  tending  to  the  prej^dyk^e  ^ 
the  nation!  And  with  how  Mttle  efiect  tipon 
the  generality  of  us*,  it  must  be  great  i^wanoe 
not  to  know,  and  great  injustiLoe  to  de^y* 

*^  But  He  that  knowrth  all  tfaus^,  knoweth 
that  though,  in  such  ckcumstaoices,  there  w^ 
no  opportunity  for  our  receiving  public  a«4 
authorised  promises^  when  we  are  dll  tmder 
the  eye  of  watdiful  jealousy;  yet  as^  gf*eat 
assurances  as  wisre  possible  were  giv^n  as,  by 
some  that  wb  hope  will  now  Kmendieir.  St,  of 
a  future  established  security  h&at'oxxt'  fytnmx 
pressures. '  We  were  told  over  and  over^  vi^eii 
the  excellent  Heer  Fuel's  letter  came  ta  i?e 
privately   comfloiunicated   from  hand  tp  haiwl. 
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how  ea^fy  better  tilings  would  be  had  for 
UB,  than  that  encouraged  Papists  to  expect^  if 
BVer  thi^t  happy  change  should  be  brought 
about^  which  none  hare  now  beheld  with 
greater  joy  than  we. 

^"^  We  are  loth  to  injure  those  who  have  made 
lis  hope  for  better,  by  admitting  a  suspicion  that 
we  shall  now  be  disappointed  and  deceived, 
(as  we  have  fonnerly  been,  and  we  know  by 
whom,)  or  that  we  shell  suffer  fix)m  them  a 
fwUgiauB  slaoery,  for  whose  sakes  we  hare 
suffered  so  grierous  things,  rather  than  do  the 
least  l^hing  that  might  tend  to  the  bringing 
«pon  them  a  ciuil  siavery^ 

^^  We  cannot  but  eacpect  from  EngUshmen 
that  they  be  ji^t  and  true.  We  Jiope  not  to 
be  the  only  inttaaices  whereby  the  Anglka  Jkks 
and  the  Punka  shall  be  thought  all  one. 

''But  if  we,  who  hate  constantly  desired, 
obA^  as  we  have,  had  ofqportunity,  ^Eideavoured 
the  S9¥it)^  of  the  nation,  must  however  be 
ruined,  not  to  greaten  (one  hair)  the  wealth 
and  dignity  of  it,  but  only  to  gratify  the  humour 
i^f  them  who  would  yet  destroy  it;  we,  who 
arts  oompetently  inured  to  suffmngs,  shall, 
throdgh  Ood*s  mercy,  be  again  enabled  to 
endure :  but  He  that  sits  in  the  heavens^  will 
in  his  own  time  judge  our  cause,  and  we  wiB 
wedt  hk  pleasure ;  and  we  hope  to  suffer  aH 
that  can  be  inflicted,  rather  than  betray  the 
cause  of  reformed  Christianity  in  the  world. 
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''  But  our  afi^rs  are  in  the  haikb  of  men  ^ 
worth  and  honour^  who  apprehend  how  little 
grateful  a  name  they  should  leave  to  posterity, 
or  obtain  now  with  good  men  of  any  persuasion, 
if,  under  a  pretence  of  kindness  to  us,  Uiey 
should  now  repeat  the  arts  of  ill  men>  in  an 
ill  time.  Great  minds  will  think  it  ben^h 
them  to  sport  themselves  with  their  oivn  cun^ 
ning,  in  deceiving  other  men;  which  were 
really  in  the  present  case  too  thin  not  to  -be 
seen  through^  and  may  be  the  easy  attaimneftt 
of  any  man,  that  hath  enough  of  opportunfty; 
and  integrity  little  enough  for  such  purposes. 
And  'tis  as  much  too  gross  to  endeavour  td 
abuse  the  authority  of  a  nation,  by  going  about 
to  make  that  stoop  to  so  mean  a  thing,  as  to 
make  a  show  of  intending  what  they  resolt^ 
to  their  utiiiost  shall  nev^  be« 

^''But  some  may  think,  by  concessions  to 
us,  the  Church  of  England  will  be'  ruisied,  and 
a  great  advantage  given  to  the  bringihg  in  of 
Popery.'    '       .  ''«-'^ 

*'  To  which  we  say,  the  generality  tjrf  rthft 
Dissenters  differ  from  the  Ghurch  of  England^ 
in  no  substantiais  of  doctrine  and  wo«shq>,  noj 
nor  of  government,  provided'  it  be  s6  managed 
as  to  attain  its  true  acknowledge  end:  ihd 
favouring  of  us,  therefore,  will  as  much  ruiii 
the  Church,  as  its  enlargement  and  additional 
strength  will  signify  to  its  ruin. 

''  And  doth  riot  the  world  know,  that  wherein 
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we  £ffer  £rom  them^  we  drflfer  from  the  Papists 
too  ?  AimI  that  for  the  most  part^  whemn  they 
differ  from  us,  they  seem  to  agree  with  them  ? 

''We  acknowledge  their  strong,  hrave,  and 
prosperous  opposition  to  Popery :  but  they  have 
opposed  it  by  the  things  wherein  they  agree 
with  us.  Their  differences  from  us  are  tto 
more  a  fence  against  Popery,  than  an  enclosure 
of  straw  is  against  a  flame  of  fire. 

."But  'tis  wont  to  be  said,  we  agree  not 
among  ourselyes,  and  know  not  what  we  would 
have. 

"  And  do  all  that  go  under  the  name  <^  the 
Church  of  England  agree  aipong  themselves  ? 
We  can  show  more  considerable  disagreements 
among  them,  than  any  can  between  the  most 
of  us  and  a  considerable  part  of  them.  They 
all  agree,  'tis  true,  in  conformity;  and  we  all 
agree  in  nonconformity;  And  is  not  this 
merety  accidental  to  ChristiaDity  and  protesh 
tantism.?  and  hcarein  is  it  not  well  known  that 
thie  &r  greater  part  of  reformed  Christendom 
do  m6re<  ^gtee  with  us  ? 

"An  arbitrary  line  of  uniformity,  in  some 
litilde  accidents,  severs  a  small  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  from  all  the  rest  How  unreason- 
ably is  it  expected  that  therefore  all  the  rest 
must  in  every  thing  else  agree  among,  them- 
selves !  Suppose  any  ima^nairy  line  to  cut  off 
a  little  segment  from  any  pftrt  of  the'  terres- 
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trial  ^obe ;  *tis  as  justly  expected  that  all  the 
rest  should  be  of  one  mind.  If  one  part  of 
Eng^d  be  tailors^  they  migfaA  as  well  expect 
that  all  the  people  besides  should  agree  to  be 
of  one  profession. 

'^Perhaps  some  imagine  it'  dishonourable  te 
such  as  have  gone  before  them  in  the  same 
ecclesiastical  stations  and  dignities,  if  now  any 
thing  should  be  alt^ed,  which  their  judgment 
did  before  approre  and  think  fit. 

''  But  we  hope  that  temptation  will  not  pioTe 
invincible,  namely,  of  so  excessive  a  moda^ly  as 
to  be  afraid  of  seeming  wiser,  or  better  natured^ 
or  of  a  more  Christian  temper,  than  thdr  pre- 
decessors, 

.  **  But  the  most  of  us  do  agree  not  on}y  with 
one  another,  but,  ii^  the  great  things  above 
mentioned,  with  the  Church  of  Englaxid  too : 
and,  in  short,  that  the  re^Hroach  may  «cease  £pr 
ever  with  those  that  count  it  one,  they  will 
find  with  us,  when  they  ^ease  to  try,*  a  very 
extensiye  agSQement  on  the  terms  of  King 
Charles  II.'s  declaration  about  eecleaiasticfd 
affairs,  in.  1660. 

^'  Qu.  4.  Whether  it  be  reasonable  to  exohide 
all  that  in  every  thing  conform  not  to  the 
Church  of  England  firom  any  part  ot  share  of 
the  civil  power  ? 

*'Ans.  The  differenee  or  nonconformity  of 
many  is  so  minute,  that  it  would  be  as  reason- 
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able  to  e;;cdude  all  whose  hair  is  not  of  this  or 
that  colour.  And  what  if  we  should  make 
a  d^termiiiation^  by  the  .decision  this  way  or 
that  of  any  other  disputed  question^  that  may 
be  of  as  small  concernment  to  religion  ?  suppose 
it  be  that  of  eating  bloody  for  the  decision 
whereof  one  way,  there  is  more  pretence  from 
God*s  word,  than  for  any  point  of  the  disputed 
conformity :  would  it  not  be  a  wi^e  constitution, 
*  that  whosoever  thinks  it  lawful  to  eat  black- 
pudding  shall  be  capable  of  no  c^ce  T  &c. 

^  But  we  tremble  to  think  of  the  exclusive 
sacramental  test,  brought  down  as  low  as  to 
the  keeper  of  an  ale-house.  Are  all  fit  to  ap- 
proach the  sacred  table,  whom  the  fear  of  ruin 
or  hope  of  gain  may  bring  thither  ?  We  can- 
not but  often  remember,  with  horror,  what  hapi- 
pened  three  or  four  years  ago.  A  man  that 
led  an  ill  life,  but  frequented  the  church,  was 
observed  not  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  and 
pusssed  by  the  officers  to  come ;  he  yet  de- 
clined, knowing  himself  unfit :  at  length,  being 
threatened  and  terrified,  he  came;  but  said  to 
some  present  at  the  time  of  the  solemn  action, 
that-  he  came  only  to  avoid  being  undone,  and 
took  them  to  witness  that  what  he  there  re- 
ceived, he  took  only  as  common  bread  and 
wine,  not  daring  to*  receive  them  as  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  *Tis  amazing,  that  among 
Christians,   so  venerable  an  institution   should 
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be  prostituted  to  the  serving  of  so  inean  pttf- 
poses,  and  so  foreign  to  its  true  end  I  md  that 
doing  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Chjorch  of 
England  must  be  the  qualification!  as  if  En* 
gland  were  another  Christendom;  or  it  iw^e 
a  greater  thing  to  conform  in  every  punctilio 
to  the  rules  of  this  church,  than  of  Christ  him« 
self! 

^'  But  we  would  &in  know  whose  is  that  holjF 
table  ?  is  it  the  table  of  this  or  that  party,  or 
.  the  Lord's  table  ?  if  the  Lord's,  are  not  persom 
to  be  admitted  or  excluded  upon  his  terms? 
Never  can  there  be  union  or  peace  in  the 
Christian  world  till  we  take  down  our  ^rbitiwy 
enclosures,  and  content  ourselves  with  thos^ 
which  our  common  Lord  hath  set  If  he  &Us 
tmder  a  curse  that  alters  a  man's  landmaark,  to 
alter  God's  is  not  likely  to  in£^  a  blessing. 

^  The  matter  is  <dear  lus  Hie  Hght  of  the  sun, 
that  as  many  p^sons  of  eiccettent  wprfcbi>  b^ 
briety,  and  godliness,  are  entirely  in  the  cooi'- 
nnmion  of  the  Church  of  England,  sio,.  there 
are  too  many  of  a  worse  character,  jth^yt  ar^i 
of  it  too ;  and  div^:^  [nrudent,  pious,  and  spbc$i> 
minded  parsons  that  are  not  of  it»  Let  copi- 
mon  reason  be  consulted  in  this  case^  Snppose 
the  tables  turned^  and  thiit  the  rule  were  to.  be 
made  the  contrary  way,  namely^  that  to  do  this 
thing,  but  not  by  any  meaps  j^fter  the  manner 
of  the   Church  of  England^  were  to  be  the 
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qualification :  and  now  suppose  one  of  meaner 
endowments^  as  a  man  and  a  €limtiaci^  do 
what  is  required,  and  not  in  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  England;  aaid  anothiar,  thf^  is  of 
much  better,  does  the  same  thing  in  that  way ; 
were  it  suitable  to  prudence  or  justice,  that 
because  it  is  done  after  the  way  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  fitter  man  should  be  reckoned 
unqualified  ?  and  one  of  less  value  be  taken  for 
qualified^  because  he  does  it  a  different  way  ? 
Then  is  all  that  solid  weight  of  wisdom,  dili- 
gence, sobriety,  and  goodness,  to  be  weighed 
down  by  a  feather. 

"  It  must  surely  be  thought  the  prudence  of 
ajiy  government,  to  comprehend  as  many  useful 
persons  as  it  can,  and  no  more  to  deprive  itself 
of  the  service  of  such,  for  any  thing  less  con- 
siderable than  those  qualifications  are  by  which 
they  are  usefid,  than  a  man  would  tear  off  firom 
himself  the  limbs  of  his  body,  for  a  spot  on  the 
skin. 

^' And  really  if,  in  our  circumstances,  we  thus 
narrow  our  interest,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  say,  that  they  who  would  destroy  us,  do 
yet  find  a  way  to  be  our  instructors,  aiid  our 
common  enemies  do  teach  us  our  politics. 

*^The  nam6s  of  Mr.  Hales,  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, and  of  a  later  most  renowned  bishop 
.of  the  Church  of  England,  who  asserted  this 
principle,  that  'if  things  be  imposed  under  the 
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notion  of  indifferent^  which  many  ihmk  syp^, 
and  a  schism  follow  thereiqKm^  the  is^pQigj^ 
are  the  schismatics/  will  be  great  in  Engl^^^, 
as  long  as  their  writings  shall  live>  and  gooil 
sense  can  be  imderstood  in  them/' 

At  length.  May  24,  1689,  the  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion  received  the  royal  assent,  and  di£^sed  con- 
tent and  gladness  throughout  the  nation. 

That  this  event  should  lead  to  some  violent 
ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  was  to  be  anticipated. 
There  were  not  wanting  bigots  who  grudged 
their  fellow-subjects  the  enjoyment  of  their  new- 
bom  liberty ;  and,  who,  after  having  so  long 
gratified  their  malignant  passions,  were  impa- 
tient at  being  no  longer  able  to  appease  their 
ravening  appetite  for  persecution.* 

Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  there 
were  some  amongst  the  Nonconformists,  who, 
in  the  first  flush  of  their  triumph,  indulged  in 
an  unwise  and  unseemly  spirit  of  exultation. 
It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  Howe  was  not 
of  th^  number:  the  novel  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  now  placed,  only  served  to 
exhibit  his  excellence  under  another  and '  niokt 
pleasing  aspect.      He   had  borne   persecution 

•  Dr.  Sputh  Qvped,  tii^t  *;  lie  ^  not  l|ke  it»'  StiU  stronger  eiprai- 
sions  were  used  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  celebrated  SachevereD  and 
his  party.  One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  was,  "  that 
he  had  suggests  and  ntiiintaiBed,  that  the  toleralion  granted  by  kw 
w«s  unrMspAaMe,,an^  the  lOlowance  of  it  unwarrantaMe." 
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With  fortitude;  he  now  enjoyed  vietory  wkh 
modtemtion.  The  triumph  of  his  princi^des 
htti  his  party  could  not  tempt  his  noUe 
spiftt  to  any.  display  of  mean  and  malignant 
exultation.  :  On  the  contrary,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
had  festered  so  long,  and  to  prevent  the  per- 
petuation .  of  useless  animosity.  Of  thisy  the 
following  paper,  which  will  never  be  perused 
without  the  warmest  admiration,  affords  irrefra- 
gable evidence. 

^  HUMBLE  REQUESTS  BOTH  TO  CONFORMISTS  AND 
DISSENTERS,  TOUCHING  THEIR  TEMPER  AND  BEHA- 
VIOUR TOWARD  EACH  OTHER,  UPON  THE  LATELY 
PASSED   INDULGENCE." 

:*'  1.  That  we  do  not  over-magnify  our. diffinr* 
ences,  or  count  them  greater  than  they  really 
are.  I  speak  now  of  the  proper  differences 
which  the  rule  itself  makes,  to  which  the  one 
sort  conforms,  and  the  other  conforms  not. 
Remember,  that  .there  are  differences  on  both 
parts,  among  themselves,  incomparably  greater 
than  these,  by  which  the  one  sort  differs  from 
the  other.  There  are  differences  in  doctrinal 
sentiments  that  are  much  greater.  How  in- 
conceivably greater  is  the  difference  between 
good  .men  and  bad!  between . being  a  lover  of 
the  blessed  God^  the  Lord  of  heav^i  and  earth. 
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andan  memy !  a  kmI nibjeeft  of  Christy  and  of 
thedenlt  Have  we  ant  reason  to  apprehend 
there  are  of  hoih  thesd  an  eaok  side?  Let 
ua  take  heed  of  having  our  nlfaiA  tmctured  tpitk 
a  wroi^  notioni  of  this  matter,  as  if  ihis^Inr* 
dolgence  diirided  Ei^knd  ilKko  two  Chri&Cen*^ 
doms,  or  distinguished  rath»  between  Clnris* 
tians  and  Mahometans,  as  some  men's  Cyclone 
fimcies  h»re  an  mdiidsy  art. to  represent  things; 
creating  ordinary  men  and  things  into  monstmi 
»d  p>«li^ZA.pes  at  thrTwnpb«»<.  It 
has  been  a  usual  saying  on  both  sides,  that  they 
were  (in  comparison)  but  little  things  we  dif- 
fered about,  ox  circumstantial  things.  Let  us 
not  uns^  it,  or  suffer  a  habit  of  mind  to  slide 
into  us,  that  consists  not  with  it.  Though  we 
must  not  go  against  a  judgment  of  conscience 
i^R  tibe  kast. thing-,  yet  let  us  ndi  confottnd 
tftfti  tme  differences  of  things,  but  what. tore 
really  ksser.  things,. let  then^^D  for  such. 
/:  ^f  2^  Let  us^  hereupon  cavefiiUy  abstain  troni 
jttdguqg  each  other^s  state"  Godfward  vspsm  these 
differences :  loor  hereby  we  shaH  bstii  edntiadttt 
our  oomtiion  rule  and  ottrsd^ds.  Wbm  Aien 
make  consdenoe  of  small  and  doubtliii  things 
on-  the  one  hand  and  the  other,,  about  which 
they  differ^  blessed  God!  bow  little  ennscaence 
is  made  of  the  plainest  and  most  important 
nde,.  not  to  judge  one  anotker  for  sudi  differ* 
ences!  Rom.  xiv.  3,  18.     Why,  of  al  the  paits 
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of  Umi  holy  b6ok^  is  tbte  kbAptet  tinly  thought 
no  part  of  God't  word  ?  ot  this  precept^  so 
variously  enforced  in  this  chapter^  and  so  awfully 
in  a  preceding  verse, '  But  why  d6st  thou  ju^q 
t%  brother  ?  4>r  Atby  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy 
brother?  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Chiist.  For  it  is  written.  As  I  live, 
smth  the  Lovd^  every  kttee  shall  bow  to  m6> 
and  every  toaeigue  shall  confess  to  me !'  Is  it  a 
li^it  matter  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Christ,  the 
judgmentHseat  of  God  ?  Yet  how  common  had 
it  been  to  say,  such  a  one  coiiJonns,  he  hath 
nothing  of  God  in  him!  such  af  One  confotmd 
not;  'tis  not  cons^nce^  biM;  humour)  God 
fbfgive  both.  Had  thiey  blotted  Rdm«  xiv^  out 
of  their  Bibles?:  -Tis  plain  by  the  whole  series 
of  discourse,  that  it  il.  the  jw^ng  of  met*f^ 
States,  and  that  \iy  Aich  MooaU  matters  of  dEffer*^ 
eiiee,  tiiat  is.  the  thing  here  finrbidden^  Somfe 
few  thii^  contained  in  this  chapter,  as,  'to 
receive  one  anotin^r,'  (as  Christians,  or  such 
whom  God  receiTe£^>)  jA>twith&landing  remainii^ 
doulits  about  ssaiatt  m^ters^  and  not  detemtim 
ing  0U(ch  doubted  thmgs  iti  bar  tbr  the  doubter; 
and  not  'to  lay  stiqnblkig^blooks'  in  eacb 
other's  way,'  not  to  do  the  doubted  thing  with 
a  mind  stffl  unsati(^fied,  liot  to  censidre  either 
him  that  does  or  forbears^;  not  admitting  a  hard 
thought  o|f  him,  or  less  favourable,  than  that 
what  such  an  one  does, '  he  does  to  the  Lord, 
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and  what  the  other  forbears^  he  forbears  td^ 
the  Lord;*  these  few  things^  I  say,  put  ftiprac-' 
tice,  had  taken  away  all  differences;  (that  we 
are  now  considering,)  or  the  inconvenience  of 
them,  long  ago.  And  we  shall  still  need  them 
as  much  as  ever. 

''  3.  Let  us  not  value  our&elves  upon  being 
of  this  or  that  side  of  the  severing  liAe.  Tis 
Jewish,  yea,  pharisaical, '  to  be  conceited,  and 
boast  ourselves  upon  extemsfls,  and  small  ihatlt- 
ters,  especially  if  arbitrarily  taken  up;  and  iS 
itself  an  argument  of  a  light  mind,  and  incom-^ 
prehensive  of  true  worth.  iThough  T  cannot 
sincerely  be  of  this  or  that  way,  but  I  niust 
think  myself  in  the  right,  and  others  in*  the 
wrong  that  differ  from  me,  yet  I  ought  to  con- 
sider, this  is  but  a  small  nlinute  thiiig,  a  point 
conipared  with  the  vast  orb  of  kndwables,  and 
of  things  needful,  and  that  ought  to  be  known; 
Perhaps  divers  that  differ  from  me  are  infen 

of  greater  and  more  comprehensive  mindi^,'  aiid 

•  .     -        -  * 

have  been  more  employed  about  greater  mattei^S*: 
and  many,  in  things  of  more  importance,  h^Vfe 
much  more  of  valuable  and  usefrd  knowled^ 
than  L  Yea,  and  since  these  are  not  thattefis 
of  *  salvation  we  diffet  about,  ^o  that  any  tih 
either  side  dare  considerately  say.  He  cannot  be 
saved  that  is  not  in  these  respects  of  my  mind 
and  way;  he  may  haVe  more'  of  sanctifying 
savoury   knowledge,  more   of   soM    goodness. 
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more  of  grace  and  real  sanctity^  than  I;  the 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  having  been 
by  converse  and  other  accidents  led  more  off 
from  thesie  things^  and  perhaps  by  a  good  prin- 
cqde  been  more  deeply  engaged  about  higher 
matters:  for  no  man's  mind  is  able  equally  to 
consider  all  things  fit  to  be  considered;  and 
greater  things  are  of  themselves  more  apt  to 
beget  holy  and  good  impressions  upon  our 
i^irits^  than  the  minuter  and  more  circum- 
stantial things,  though  relating  to  religion^ 
can  be. 

•  "  4.  Let  us  not  despise  one  another  for  our 
differing  in  these  lesser  matters.  This  is  too 
common,  and  most  natural  to  that  temper  that 
offends  against  the  foregoing  csiUtion.  Little- 
9piiited  creatures  valuing  themselves  for  small 
matters,  must  consequently  have  them  in  con- 
tempt that  want  Mrhat  they  count  their  own 
only  excellency.  He  that  hath  nothing  wherein 
he  places  worth  belonging  to  him,  besides  a 
flaunting  peruke  and  a  laced  suit,  must  at  all 
adventures  think  very  meanly  of  one  in  a  plain 
garb.  Where  we  are  taught  not  to  judge,  we 
are  forbidden  to  despise  or  set  at  nought  one 
another  upon  these  little  differences. 

"  5.  Nor  let  us  wonder  that  we  differ.  Unto 
this  we  are  too  apt,  that  is,  to  think  it  strange, 
(especially  upon  some  arguing  of  the  difference,) 
that  such  a  man  should  conform,  or  such  a  one 
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not  confonu.    There  is  some  &ult  m  tlas,  bnfc 
which  proceeds  from  more  faulty  causes.    Pride^ 
too  often,  and  an  opinion  that  we  understand  so 
well^  that  a  wrong  is  done  us  if  our  judjgmeni 
be  not  made  a  standard  and  measupe  to  anotfter 
man's.    And  again,  ignorance  of  hiuncbi  nattire> 
or  inconsiderateness  rather,  how  mystericnis  ik 
b.  aod  )>.«  little  CK.  b«  k»>w.  «r  it ,    bow 
secret  and  latent  Uttle  sfprings  there  are  that 
move  this  engine  to  our  own  mind  .this  way  or 
that ;  and  what  bars  (which  perhapsi  he  discerns 
not  himself)  may  obstruct  and  shut  up  towards 
us  another  man's.    Have  we  not  frequent  in- 
stances in  othev  common  cases,  how  difficulfc 
it  is  to  fspeek  to  another  man's  understanding  I 
Speech  is  too  penurious,  not  eJiipriossifve  eebu^^ 
Frequently,  between  m^i  of  sense,  nmch  more 
time  is  taken   up:  m  ex|^«ining  each    othcafa 
notions^  than  ksL  proving  or  dsproting  themj 
Nature  and  our  pvesent    dtate .  hmvt  in  some 
resects  left  us  open  to  God  onty^  ^and  nalde  m 
inaccessible  to  one  anOthet.    Why  Hien  sfaonld 
it  be  strange  to  mie,  that  I  cedbaut  eontBywf 
thought  into  another's!  mifid?    .'Tis  unchriatian 
to  censure,  as  before,  and  say^  sudai  a  due  has 
not  my  consdence,,  therefdre  ke  hasi  no  eoor 
science  at  aU:  and  it  is  also  unreasondhle  and 
rude  to  say„  sudi  a  one  sees  not  with  my  eyes> 
therefore  he  is  stark  blmd.     Besides,  the  real 
obscurity  of  the  matter  is  hot  enough  considered. 
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I  am  yfsff  confident  all  impartbl  and  competent 
jM^>  upon  the  vieW  of  foo<di»^  later:  and  more 
andeirt,  upon  such  subjects^  would  sa^^  there 
are  few  metaphysical  questioiis  didpufted  with 
more  si:d>tlety^  l^am  the  contodvarsies  about 
confimnity  and  nancanfdrBiity.  Blessed  be 
God  that  thmgs  necesftarj^  to  the  sdhrotion  of 
souls,  and  that  are  of  true  necesidty  even  ta 
tii^  peace  and  ordtr  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
are  in  Mmporiaon  so  very  pJain. 

^^MoiSeover,  there  is,  besides  understanding 
and  judgmenty  and  diverse  from  that  heavenly 
gift,  whidi  in  tbe^  Scriptures  is  caHed  grace,  such 
a  itfamg  bbS^  gush  and  relish  bekmging  to  the  mnd 
of  nHai,.aiid  I  doubt  noty  to  all  men,  if  th^ob-^ 
serve  thenusdkes ;  and  this  is  as  unaccouittable 
and  as  vwiouis^  as  the  re&hea  and  disgusts  of 
sonnBu  This  rfiiey  only  wonder  art,  that  either  issh 
denntaitd  not  tlMmselveis,  m  will  consider  nobody 
but  lihemseives.  To  biteg  k  down  ta  the  pre^ 
sent  caw;  As  to  tiboae  parts  of  worship  which 
are  of  ntost  frequent  use  in  our  assemblb% 
(wbefhwr  canfemning.  or  noncoitformii^,)  prayer, 
and  preaduDg,  and  hearing  God's  word,  om 
differences  about  them  candot  but  in  part  arise 
from:  the  diversily  of  this  pirinfciple,  both  oh  the 
one  hand  aad  the  other.  One  sort  do  more 
savour  prayer  by  a  foreknown  form;  another, 
that  wlritch  hath  more  ^  surprise,  by  a  gratelol 
vatriety  of  unexpected  expressions.     AnA  it  can 
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neither  be  universally  sidd,  it  is  a  better  ymig^ 
ment^  or  more  grace^  that  determines  -  men  the 
one  way  or  the  other;  but  somewhat  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds^  distinct  from  botii^  whidi 
J  know  not  how  better  to  express^  than  by 
mental  taste,  the^  acts  whereof  (as  the.  objects 
are  suitable  or  imsuitable)  are  relishing  or  diah 
relishing,  liking  or  disliking :  and  this  hath  no 
more  of  mystery  in  it,  than  that  there  is  suchca 
thing  belonging  to  our  natures  as  complacency 
or  displacency  in  reference  to  the. objects  of  the 
mind.  And  this,  in  the  >  kind  of  it.  Is .  as  con^^ 
nu>n  to  men  as  human  nature^  but  as.mu^h 
diversified  in  individuals/  as  menfs  other  incli- 
nations are,  that  are  most  .(fixed^  iand  least  apt 
to  adimt  of  change.  Now,  in:  the  mentUHned 
case,  men  cannot  be  univemlly  detenmned, 
either  way,  by  their  having  better  rjudgmpatfe; 
ibr  no  sober  man «  can  foe  so  littU^  modest  .^ 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are^  fiO(meiOf 
each  sentiment  that  are  less  judicious  than  some 
.that  are  of  the  contrary  sentimfent  in  tiiis  iiu^« 
And  to  say  that  to  be  more  determmedi^Ms 
way  or  that,  is  the  certain  sign,  ixr  efiSasct  of  la 
greater  measure  of  grace  :and  sanctity,:  weM.  a 
great  violation  both  of  modesty  and:. chaxity. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  that  Jmve  appeared 
to  live  in  more.entire*  commumon  with  God, 
in  higher  admffatkm  of  him,  tin  a  pleasaater 
sense  of  has  l(ft¥€,  or  in  a  mote  joy&l  expecta- 
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tioii.of  eternal  life,  than  smne  that  have  been 
want  .mth   great   delight  publicly  to  warship 
Qod  in  the  use  of  our  Common  Prayer;  and 
^hevs  I  have  known  as   highly    excelling  in 
the :.  same  respects^  that  could  by  no  n^ans 
r^h    it,  but  have  always  counted  it  insipid 
and  nauseous.     The  like  may  be  said  of  relish- 
ing  or    disrdishing    sermons    preached   in    a 
digested  set  of  words,  or  with  a  more  flow- 
ing freedom  of  speech.     It  were  endless .  and 
odious  to :  vie  ^^ther  better  judgments,  or  more 
pious  indinations,  that  should  universally  de- 
t^nnne  naen^therthe  one  way  or  the  other 
in '  these  matters.      And  we  are  no  more  to 
wonder  at  these  peculiarities  in  the  temper  of 
m^i's  minds,  than  at  their  different  tastes  of 
ncM^ts  and  drinks:  much  less  to  fall  out  with 
iiasmi,  that  their  minds  and   notions  are  not 
just  fonned  as  ours  are:  for  we  should  remem- 
hec,  they  no  more  differ  from  us  >  than  we  do 
from  ithem ;  and  if  we  think  we  have  the  clearer 
}a^,  -tisr  like  they  also  think  they  have  elearer. 
And;^  in  vain  to  say.  Who  shall  be  judge? 
for  Bvery  man  will  at  length  judge  of  his  own 
n^ticms'for  himsdf,  and  cannot  help   it:  for 
IK>  man's  judgment  (or  relish  of  things,  which 
influ^ices  his   judgment,  though  he  know  it 
not)  is  at  the  command  o£  his  wiU ;  and  much 
kss  of  another  man's.    And,  therefore, 

'^6.  Let  us  not  be  offended  nmtually  with 
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one  another,  for  our  different  choice  of  this  or 
that  way,  wherein  wie  find  most  of  real  advan- 
tage and  edification.  Our  greatest  concern  in 
this  world>  and  which  is  common  to  us  all,  is 
the  bettering  of  onr  spiiits,  asad  pc^aring'them 
for  a  better  world.  Let  no  man  be  displeased, 
(especiaUy  of  those  who  agree  in  all  the 
substantials  of  the  same  holy  religion,)  that 
another  uses  the  same  liberty,  in  choosing 
the  way  most  conducing  in  his  experience  to 
las  great  end,  that  he  himself  also  uses^  expect^ 
ing  to  do  it  without  anotiber  man's  offence. 

^'  7.  But  above  all,  let  us,  with  sincere  noncb, 
more  ^aro^stly  endeavour  the  promoting  tl^ 
iiiitere^^  of  reli^on  itisolfy  of  trtte  r^orm^ 
Christianity,  than  of  jl^  or  that  p^iiy.  Let 
us  long  to  see  ;the  reli^pn  of  Christians  he^ 
come  sjn]^,  primitive^  isgiseeable  to  its  Ipvefy 
origma)  sj[^ybe>  and  agpin  itself:  and  each  in 
ourownt  statioiis  cdntiibiite  thereto  all  that*  m^ 
are  ablie,  labouring  tlmit  the  iftternal  prioici^ 
of  it  may  live  and  flourish  in  our  own  soiUs, 
mA  be  to  ounr  utmost  diffiised  and  spread  unto 
other  men's.  And  for  its  ^Mt^meis,  as  the 
ducture  of  our  rale  wiH  guide  us»  so  gKadfcnlly 
bend  towards  oioe  cM^mon  coufseyfliat  theremay 
at  length  cease  to^l)e  a^y  divided  parties  at  bSL 

<<  In  the  mean  time>  while  there  are,  let  it 
be  remembepetl,  that'  the  difference  lies  fanong 
Chrisddaiks  and  Protestants,  not  betwseen  such 
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ai)d  pigws.  Let  us  therefore  carry  it  accord- 
ingly towardisi  each  other;  and  consider  our 
afisexuhlibes  are  all  Christian  and  Protestant  as- 
semblies^ diffi^iag  in  then:  administrations,  for 
the  mQst  part^  not  in  the  things  prayed  for  or 
defKre^sated,  or  taught,  bnt  in  certain  modes  of 
(expression;  and  differing  KaHy^  £mid  in  the 
substance  of  things,  less  by  mere  ccniformity  or 
noncQi^onmty  to  the  public  rule  of  the  law, 
than  nMny  of  thmfi  that  are  und»  it  do  from 
.one  .aQtotll^r,  and  than  divers  that  are  not 
under  lib.  For  instance^  go  into  one  oongnega^ 
tion  that  is  a  coafenxung  one,  and  you  have  the 
p«|>lic  prayers  read  in  the  desk,  and  afiterwards 
a  finw  of  prayer  perh^s  used  by  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit,  of  his  own  composure,  hiefore 
he  Jb^iins  his  asrmon.  Go  into  another  con- 
^^cegation,  and  prayw  is  performed  without 
^ther  sort  of  foiu ;  and  perhaps  the  difference 
m  this  is*  not  ao  graat  It  maybe  the  Con^ 
fontiiafc  uses  no  preconceived  form  of  his  own, 
and  the  Nonconformist  may.  Botib  instmct  the 
peqfle  oiit  pf  th(e  wmte  holy  book  of  God's  word. 
But  now  sui^os?  one  of  the  former  sort  reads 
.thj$  pubj&s  praters  gravely,  with  the  appearance 
of  great  rever^tice,  ferveiptcy,  and  pious  devo- 
tion;  and  one  of  the  la4Aer  sort  that  uses  them 
n^,  does,  however,  pray  for  the  same  things 
with  judgmenit  and  with  lifce  grayity  «nd  affec- 
tipn,  and  they  both  instruct  their  hearers  fitiiy 
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and  profitably;  nothing  is  more  evident  tkaxk 
that  the  worship  in  these  two  assembUes  doth 
much  less  considerably  differ  to  a  pious  and 
judidous  mind^  than  if  in  the  latter  the  prayers 
were  also  read^  but  carelessly^  sleepily^  or  sc^eii^ 
cally,  fiauntingly^  and  with  manifest  irreverence^ 
and  the  sermon  like  the  rest ;  or  than  if^  in 
the  former,  aU  the  performance  were  inept, 
rude,  or  very  offensively  drowsy  or  sluggish. 

'*  Now,  let  us  show  ourselves  men,  and  nm&ly 
Christians,  not  swayed  by  trifles  and  Kttle  things, 
as  children  by  this  or  that  dress  or  modeyOr 
form  of  our  religion,  which  may  perhaps  please 
some  the  more  for  its  real  indecency:  but 
know,  that  if,  while  we  continue  picquering 
about  forms,  the  life  be  lost,  and  we  come  to 
bear  the  character  of  that  church,  '  Thoti  hast 
a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead/  we  may, 
ere  long,  (after  aU  the  wonders  God  hath 
wrought  for  us,)  expect  to  hear  of  our  candle- 
stick's being  removed,  and  that  our  sun*  ^hall  go 
down  at  noon-day. 

'^  The  true  serious  spirit  and  power  of  refigion 
and  godliness  will  act  no  man  against  his  con* 
science,  or  his  rule  understood,  but  wiU  ob%Q 
him  in  all  acts  of  worship  (as  well  as  of  his 
whole  conversation)  to  keep  close  to  gospel 
prescription,  so  far  as  he  can  discern  it  And 
that,  he  will  find,  requires  that,  in  subordination 
to  the  Divine  glory,  he  seriously  design  the 
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woiting  out  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  and 
take  that  course  in  order  thereto,  put  himself 
under  such  a  ministry,  and  such  a  way  of  using 
6od^  ordinances,  as  he  finds  most  profitable 
and  conducing  to  that  great  end,  and  that  doth 
his  soul  most  real  good.  If  you  are  religious, 
or  of  this  or  that  mode  or  way  of  religion; 
to  serve  a  carnal  design  for  yourself  or  your 
party,  not  to  save  your  soul,  you  commit  the 
most  detestable  sacrilege,  and  alienate  the  most 
sacred  thing  in  the  world,  reUgion,  from  its 
true  end ;  which  will  not  only  lose  that  end, 
but  infer  a  heavy  vengeance.  Yea,  and  'tis  too 
possible  to  tra^nsgress  dangerously,  by  preferring 
Ifaat  which  ts  less,  (though  never  so  confidently 
thought  to  be  Divine,)  before  that  which  is 
^eater,  dr  separately  from  its  true  end.  ^  You 
greatly  prevaricate,  tf  you  are  more  zealously 
mtent  to  {^omote  independency  than  ,  Chris- 
tianity, presbytery  than  Christianity,  prelacy 
than  Christianity,  as  any  of  these  are  the  in- 
terest of  a  party,  and  not  considered  in  subser- 
viency to  the  Christian  interest,  nor  designed 
ior  j)romoting  the  edification  and  salvation  of 
your  own  souh  But  that  being  your  design, 
Uving  religion  will  keep,  your, eye  upon  your 
end,  and  make  you  steady  and  constantly  true 
to  that,  and  to  your  rule,  without  which  you 
can  never  hope  to  reach  your  end. 

"Now  hereupon  such    as  coxiform  to   the 

2c 
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puUic  EstubUshnpi^iit,  und  they  thitt  dissent  trQm 
it>  mfty  differ  from  each  oth^r  upou  a  two^bM 
accoAurt :  either^  I.  as  judgupig  tha  Qontrwy  wn^y 
to  be  s^wpJy  wilfi^i^;  <>r,  ?..  »s  iudg««  it  to 
he  only  less  edifying.  'Ti^  nqt  the  busuo^s  qi 
tb)ft  paper  tQ  disQu^  who  h^reip  judge;  ar^htji 
m^  who  wrong  J  hut  suK)osiug  their  judgmenj^ 
to  remain  9s  it  is,  (which  they  tbeuftsolveisi,  howty 
ever,  should  ej^amina ;  im4  if  it, be  w»OBg^  f^^ 

tifyj}  I  shall  say  soiyewh^t  to  «^h  of  the^e  ca^^^e^ 
"  To  the  former,  while  your  |udginept  Csoar, 
tinuea  as  it  is^  *tiik  true  ypu  o^nnot  join  m 
worshq)  with  the  contjcary  nuuded  i  b#  ^mm 
lbrfaids>  but  yo:u  c«n  be  kind,  coniversafaleji 
oouFteoua  towards.  thejB;  a^d  your  coBamou 
Chiiatian  prolesaion  (beaideg.  the  rules  of  buts 
manity)  obliges  you  sa  to  be;. yea,  and  even  to 
conKenie  with  them,,  as.  ooc^sioa*  umtesy  B»if^ 
intimatefy  as  Christiaiis,  the  yudble  marks  ^icf 
serious  Qhristianilsy  appeasing  in>them. 

**  To  the  latter  sort,  it  is  acknowledged,  .}iqu 
cannot  constantly  join-  in  woi^itdp^.  with  tihiwe 
of  >the  conttary  w^y,  beoauae-  j^tt  ought  curdi^' 
naxily  to  worship  God  in  that.wa^'  iRdnch  yoa 
judge  to  be  best,  and  most  agroeabk.^to  jIAm 
Bivifie  rule^  (though  you  .are  not  o^iged 
utterly  ta. abandon  a^y  for  its  inofierfedlions! »ar 
comiptionfi,  that  is  not  confupt^  in  the^  ^1^ 
essentials;)  and  you  ought  most  ftequaBklys.to 
attend  on  that  whidi  you.  find  to.  he  most  edify- 
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ing  to  your  own  soul ;  as  that  should  be  your 
more  ordinary  diet  that  best  a^eesi  with  yoit 
That  way>  therefore;  you  must  most  constantly 
adhere  to^  which  is  most  grateful  and  savomfy 
to.  you ;  because  y<m  cannot  so  much  edify  l^ 
what  you  less  relish^  But  your  judgment  and 
tei^ude  will  wdl  allow  you  sometimes  to  fire^^ 
quent  l^e  assemblies  with  which  you  hold  not 
constant  conimimion.  And  if  it  wiQ  allow,  it 
win  also  direct  you  thereto  for  a  valuable  end; 
a»  that  you  may  signify,  you  ordinarily  decline 
tibem  not  as  no  Christians,  or  their  worship,  as 
no  worduip,  but  as  more  defective,  or  less  edi- 
fying; and  that  you  may  maiilkain  love,  and 
both  express  and  beget  a  dispoditidn  td  nearer 
ufidion.  And  if  oust  nders^  shall  ju^e  suicftx 
iiaAefcouirses  conducwg  to  so  d^^KraUe^aii  end^ 
they  may,  perhaps,  in  due  time  think  it  wtamb- 
able  to  put  things  into  that  state,  that  ministers 
of  both  sorts  may  be  capable  of  inviting  ou$ 
aifiDther  occasionally  to  the  brothedy  offices  of 
mutual  assistance  in  each  other's  congregations^ 
For  which,  and  all  things,  that  tend  to  make 
us  a  happy  people,  we  must  wait  t^on  Hhn 
in  whose  hands  their  hearts  are." 

But  such,  for  a  time,  was  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  that  even  appeals  like  these  could 
produce  only  a  very  partial  influence.  The 
waters  had  not  yet  subsided,  and  Howe  sent 

2c2 
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forth  the  dove  of  peace  in  vain;  it  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  its  foot  His  eflForts,  however, 
brought  their  own  reward ;  if  he  could  not  in- 
fluence others^  he  himself  was  calm.  From  the 
ark  of  a  quiet  and  untroubled  spirit^  he  looked 
forth  serenely  on  the  troubled  waters^  and 
mourned  over  the  ravages  he  could  not  prevent. 
In  the  year  1690^  Howe  published  his  funeral 
sermon  for  Esther^  the  wife  of  Dr.  Henry 
Sampson^*  (physician,)  who  was  a  member- of 
his  church.  The  lady  died  on  a  sabbath;  after 
a  lingering  illness  of  eighteen  years ;  a  circum- 
stance which  suggested  to  Howe  the  follow- 
ing appropriate  text  for  the  Ameral  sermon: 
*'Ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of 
Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these 
eighteen  years,  to  be  loosed  from  this  bond 
on  the  sabbath-day  ?"+ 

*  Dr.  Sampson  is  noticed  b^  Calamy  in  his  *'  Ejected  Minion." 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  preached  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  wu  never  ordAined.  He  afterwaida  studied  physic  at  the  universiti^ 
of  Padua  and  Leyden.  Having  a  strong  taste  for  hiatory  and  antiquities, 
he  became  intimate  with  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  topographer  of  Leeds ; 
from  whose  diary,  recently  published,  I  have  extracted  a  few  particu- 
lars respeeting  Howe  in  the  next  chapter. 

t  Luke  xiii.  16. 
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FROM  1690  TO  1703. 

DISPUTES    AMONG   THE   NONCONFORMISTS.  —  ATTEMPT   TO   UNITE ' 
THE   PRESBYTERIANS   AND   C0N6REGATI0NALISTS.—"  HEADS  OF 

.  AGREEMENT."— AGITATION  OF  THE  ANTINOMIAN  CONTROVERSY^ 
CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  IT.  —  DR.  CRISFS  SERMONS. 
—HOWE'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  CARNALITY  OF  RELIGIOUS  CON- 
TENTION. —  LETTER  TO  MR.  SPIL8BURY.— LETTERS  FROM  THE 
MSS.  IN  WOBURN  ABBEY.— LETTERS  FROM  THE  AYSCOUGH  MSS. 
IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— LETTERS  TO  SIR  CHARLES  AND  LADY 
HOGHTON,  AND  OTHERS.-^-CONTftOYERSY  ON  «  OCCASIONAL  CON- 
FORMITY."—PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  HOWE  DEFENDED  THAT 
PRACTICE. 

Events  were  now  about  to  transpire^  destined 
to  try  the  truly  Christian  principles  and  temper 
of  Howe  most  severely.  Relieved  from  the 
fear  of  persecution^  the  Nonconformists  began 
to  quarrel  among  themselves.  Pressure  from 
without  had  hitherto  kept  them  together;  and 
its  removal  was  the  signal  of  internal  di^upion. 
The  first  sjrmptons  of  dissension  betrayed  them- 
selves shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
*' Heads  of  Agreement/'*  (as  they  were  most 
infehcitously  called^)  by  the  *'  United  Ministers." 
The  object  of  those  resolutions  was  to  effect  a 

*  Published  in  1691. 
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formal  coalition  between  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists.  As  these  parties  had  al- 
ready so  many  points  of  union^  and  were  bound 
together  so  strongly  by  community  of  interest 
and  of  feeling  as  well  as  by  enth'e  agreen^nt  in 
doctrine^  any  stricter  union  than  as  yet  subsisted 
would  have  been  more  wisely  left  to  the  influ- 
ence of  time^  and  the  silent  and  spontaneous 
operation  of  Christian  charity.  As  it  was^  this 
formal  attempt  terminated,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  only  in  exciting  jealousies  that  might 
not  have  existed,  and  awakening  prejudices  tiiat 
might  have  slumbered  for  ever.* 

These  disputes,  however,  were  of  little  con- 
sequence compared  with  those  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  reprinting  of  Dr..  Crisqp's 
works  ;f  which,  from  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  publication,  led  to  a  fierce 
agitation  of  the  whole  Antinomian  controversy. 
Never  were  the  words  of  the  wise  man  more 
completely  verified.  It  was,  indeed,  a  *^  Utile 
spark"  which  first  kindled  the  flames  of  this 
fearful  conflagration. 

The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  —  The 
Works  of  Dr.  Crisp  were  republished  by  his  $on. 
Having  enriched  the  precious  &.rrago  by  some 

."*  The  '*  QeacU of  Agreement''  wiU  be  found  in  Calamy's  Abridgment 
of  Baxter's  Life.  Howe  himself  took  an  important  part  in  preparin| 
them. 

t  1691,  1692. 
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imCoffmm  fronh  his  father's  MSS.,  never  befisHre 
printed,  the  editor  must  needs  solicit  the  s^^nd*- 
tmee  "of  ei^veral  of  thie  most  desetvedly  popular 
ifliiiist^rs  in  the  Metropolis  to  an  attestation^ 
tkat  thiey  rmlly  b0lieved  the  KermoBS  c  in  ques«- 
tion  to  be  the.gimuine  jpiroduotibnb^  of  Dr.  Criqoft 
The  marks  of  fraudulent  design  are>  I  vthink^ 
evident  on  the  very  hoe  tof  tins  transaGtioii.  :  I 
cffdinot;  but  regard'  it'  as  a  mean  artifice  to 
fleoiiring  an  additional  popularity  to  the!  set-* 
moHs^  by  leading  the  public  to  coiicdude,  either 
that  this  attestation  to-  the  gemdM^iess  of  th^ 
sermons  implied  ad  approval  of  their  eoMentei^ 
(as  really  happened  in'  w  great  many  cases,)  ot$ 
at  Jeast,  tlutt  the  etteiktiiig  paoftiefi  must  think  thid 
sennons  of  oimsiderable  value^  sincectkey  had 
thought  it  worth  ivhile  gravely  ta.sabsotiheta 
Whef  in  their  aUthentioityi  That  ^i^  aiton^ 
elusion  Was  mort  natural^  who /can  d^y  ?  What 
but  thtsyit  might  plausibly  be  askedy  could  im 
dttce  them  to  give  such  a 'testimony}  What 
QCQiceivable  reason  was  there  for  such  si  step> 
had  they  thought  the  sermons  worthless  ?.  Why 
(Should  they,  if  they  did  thank  them  Worthless^ 
take  the  trouble  to  tell  the  world  that  the  ser* 
mons  might  be  relied  on  as  the  veriliahle  pro- 
ductions of  Dr.  Crisp  ?^— Thus  whd,t  was>  in 
&0t,  merely  an  act  of  easy  good-natilte  to  the 
importunate  and,  pethaps,  needy  publisber> 
would  be  construed,  and  mas  construed,  into  a 
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sanction  of  sentiments  which  most  of  the  paities 
abhonred. 

Now  that  it  was  a  trick,  I  am  led  t&^belieyey 
for  the .  foUowing.  reasons.  Fnst^  w]a^  ima- 
ginaUe  reason  could  the  puUisher  have. for 
supposiog  that  the  world  would,  without  .the 
shadow  of  a  cause,  doubt  his  iaffinnation  a&:to 
the  genuineness  of  the  sermons  in  question^  !or 
suspect  that  he  had  foisted  on  the  public,  as  Dr. 
Crisp's  productions,  what  were  not  his  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  incredible  in  the  representation 
that  his  father  had  left  some  MSS.  behind  him  ? 
Or,  when  MSS.  are  published  :undfir  siush  circum- 
stances, is  it  customary  to  seek  attestations  to 
their  genuineness  before  the  world  has  already 
hinted  some  suspicion  of  £raud?  Doeis  an  honest 
man  think  it  worth  while  to  ^LfOidpate  slander, 
or  to  declare  himself  inhocait  before  aiiy  one 
has  breathed  a  suspicion  of  his  guilt  2  These 
reasons,  if  there  weare  no  others,  woqld.be 
sufficient  to  sbpw  that  the  younger  Crkip's  pre* 
tended  motives  could  not  have  been  the  real  Qne& 

But,  secondly,  could  the  worbs  c^  Dr.  Ciisp 
— ^inimitably  absurd  in  sentimient,  vulgar  in 
conc^tion,  and  ridiculous  in  style,  as  they  are 
— ^need  any  other  attestation  to  their  gaiuine* 
ness  than  their  own  intrinsic  folly  ?  Would  they 
not  infallibly  authenticate  themselves  all  the 
world  over  ?  If,  indeed,  the  posthumous  ser- 
mons had  indicated  any  remarkable  diversity 
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in  point  of  style  or  sentim^it ;  if  they  had 
manifested  any  thing  like  sobriety  of  mind^ 
or  elegance  of  diction^  there  would  have  been 
some  reqson  in  demanding  attestations:  and^ 
in  truths  mider  such  circumstances,  scarcely  any 
mnount  of  testimony  would  have  beien  sofficient. 
But  as  long  as  their  genuineness  was  sustained 
by  the  same  internal  evidence  which  authenti- 
cated his  former  writings,  such  testimonies  were 
altogether  superfluous.  Dr.  Crisp  had  a  patent 
for  nonsense  and  folly,  which  defied  successfid 
imitation/ 

Upon  the  sujpposition  that  this  eager  solici- 
tation of  signatures  was,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
mere  trick,  it  must*  be  confessed  that  it  was  a 
trick  exactly  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Anti- 
nomianism ;  it  was  perfectly  worthy  of  the 
mean,  crafty,  treacherous,  dishonest  spirit,  which 
such  a  S3rtem  cannot  fail  to  inspire. 

I  grieve  to  say,  that  amongst  those  who  fell 
into  this  ambush,  was  John  Howe.  It  is  the 
only  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  his 
characteristic  prudence  signally  failed  him.  / 
*  The  impression  which  the  signatures  in  ques- 
tion produced,  was  just  such  as  might  be 
expected.  It  was  in  vain  that  Howe  protested 
against  the  absurdity  of  confounding  a  simple 
attestation  to  the  genuineness  of  a  document 
with  a  belief  in  the  ^n^^A  of  its  contents.  Simple 
and  obvious  as  the  distinction  was,  the  expla- 
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tiadoii^  to  many^  v^ls  Ikr  from  sat&^&ctory*  Tk^ 
stopid  could  not  see  it^  and  the  prejudiced  wtrnU 
not. 

«  Amongst  otiiers  who  expresised  their  un« 
bounded  wonder  at  tins  incautious  pvoceedbg^ 
was  Ridia3^d  Baxter.  In  his  earUer  ai^  mem 
vigorous  days,  this  great  man,  whose  iconodabtie 
zeal  had  engaged  him,  at  one  time  or  ot^^,  in 
the  demolition  of  ahnost  every  form  6S  ^rroit^ 
had  particularly  signalized  himself  by  his  efforts 
to  expose  the  enormous  follies  of  Antinomismismi 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  shoidd 
be  (Usposed  to  regard  with  peeuHar  jeelousy  and 
suspicion  the  most  trivial  incident  which  seemed 
to  £xvour  its  progress  Evein  if  diis^  additional 
stimulus  had  been  wanting,  it  is  by  na  nxeanl 
iaiprobable  that  be  would  hav^  exulted,  old 
as  he  Was,  in  the  opportunity  Of  once  more 
brandishing  his  redoubtable  quill  in  an  honoup- 
able  cause.  He  had  been  all  bis  life  long  a  sort 
of  knight-errant  in  controversy,  and  rehn^dwd 
with  rekictance  his  careea:  of  chivahxxos  ady«nv 
ture.  .  Repose  was  irksome  ;'^he  looked  *  with 
a  ling^ng  eye  on  the  troj^ies  of  his  younger 
days,  and  on  the  idle  weapons  which  were  no^ 
rusting  on  the  wall.  He  resembled  an  old  war^- 
hoi^e,  who  still  starts  at  the  sciuiid  of  a  trtyu^ 
pet ;  or,  ratiier,  some  pugnacious  cudgel^player^ 
who,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  grateful 
sound  of  a  broil,  feels  irresistibly  impelled  to 
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ieke  part  in  it  In  this  oase^  howwer/ips  already 
stated^  he  had  something  more  than  his  innate 
pugnacity  of  disposition  to  stimulate  him.  '  > 

'  With  his  usual  promptitude^  he  drew  up  a 
papev  on  the  suhject  It  was  just  ready  for 
publication,  wh«i  Howe^  hearing  of  it^  hai^iened 
to  Um^  and  conjured  him  to  suppress  it ;  pro^ 
misingy.in  order  to  show  that  his  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  Ctiep's  sermons  implied  no 
apprdbation  of  the  doctrines  they  adinocated^ 
tbat  be  would  prefiii  his  name  to  the  fcnrth^- 
ooming  refiutatiou  of  thos^  doctrines  which  John 
Flavdl  was  prq^mnng  £9r  the  press^  under  the 
title  of  '^  A  Blow  ab  the  Root;  or^  the  Causes 
and  Cures  of  Mental  Errors.'^  Baxter  reluc- 
tahtly  aequksced;  Howe  fulfilled  his  prcmiise; 
and  all  but  the  most  obstinate  were  satisfied. 
.  The  controversy,  however,  proceeded.  The 
two  princ^al  works  on  dither  tside  were,  a  reply 
to  Dr.  Crisp's  sermons,  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Daniel  Williams,  entitled,  ''  The  Gospel  Truth 
Stated  aad'  Vindicated ;"  and  Mr.  Loriniier's  re* 
joinder  in  their  defence.  But,  besides  these,  the 
press  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  both  sides,  till 
party  spirit  became  inflamed  to  a  pitch  of  bitter- 
ness and  rancour  altogether  unprecedented. 
But  as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  illustration 
of  Howe's  life  and  character,  to  pursue  the  his- 
tory of  the  controversy  any  farther,  I  gladly 
drop  a  veil  over  these  excesses  of  party. 
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As  Howe's  sentiments  on  all  the  controverted 
points  had  been  already  fully  and  frequently 
expressed  in  his  previous  writmgs,  he  would 
not  in  all  probability  have  engaged  in. these 
disputes^  even  if  they  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  less .  rancorous  spirit .  As  it  was^  a  ship  in  a 
tempest  would  have  been  about  as  pleasant  to 
a  philosopher^  as  such  a  scene  of  tumultuous 
and  passionate  controversy  to  a  spirit  like  that 
of  John  Howe.*  He  contented  himself,  there- 
fore, with  an  earnest  attempt  to  soften  th^ 
ferocity  of  party  spirit,  and  to  reclaim  the  dis^- 
putants  to  a  recollection  of  what  was  due  to 
truth,  to  themselves,  and  to  one  anotherif 

It  was  partly  with  this  view  that  he  pub* 
lished  his  sublime  discourses,  entitled,   ^'The 

*  During  a  considerable  part  of  the  automn  of  the  year  1692,  Howe 
was  out  of  town  on  a  visit  to  the  north ;  probably  at  the  seat  of  Lord 
Wharton,  in  Yoriahire.  It  was  at  this  time  he  visited  Thoresby,  from 
whose  diary  I  extract  the  following  notice  of  him : — 

**  Sept.  10.  Afternoon  had  a  letter  recommendatory  from  the  Lord 
Wharton,  for  the  eminent  Mr.  Howe,  of  London;  whose  excellent  com- 
pany, with  the  Rer*  Mr«  Todd's,  I  enjoyed  rest  of  day,  eaid  evming  hli 
assistance  in  family  duty. 

**  12th.  Morning,  enjoyed  Mr.  Howe's*  assistance  in  family  prayer, 
tiien  accompanied  him  to  Pontefract.  Lord  preserve  him  from  the  dan* 
ger  of  his  journey,  and  convey  him  safe  to  his  own  habitation,  tliat  ha 
may  be  continued  as  a  blessing  to  this  nation." 

In  July  of  this  year,  Howe  preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  Rev.  John 
Kempster,  who  was  ejected  from  Brixham,  Devon.   He  died  in  London. 

t  In  1692,  appeared  a  paper,  entitled,  '*  The  Agreement  in  Doctrine 
among  the  Dissenting  Ministers  in  London.''  To  this  Howe'«  name 
was  attached.  It  did  little  or  nothing  towards  appeasing;  the  wrath  of 
the  contending  parties. 
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Carnality  of  Religious  Contention."*  He  makes 
no  special  reference,  however,  to  the  contro- 
versy then  agitated ;  but  confines  himself  to  the 
exposition  of  principles  of  universal  application; 
These  discourses  were  originally  preached  at . 
the  Merchants'  Lecture,  in  Broad-street,  1693. 
They  are  distinguished  in  almost  equal  degree 
by  the  exquisite  spirit  of  charity  which  pervades 
them,  and  the  profoundly  philosophical  char 
racter  of  the  principles  they  unfold.  Of  the 
pre&tce  to  these  discourses,  Mr.  Spademan, 
Howe's  coadjutor,  thus  speaks  :f  "  It  breathes 
^o  heavenly  a  charity  and  concern  for  the  truly 
Christian  interest,  that  a  very  eminent  divine 
of  the  Established  Church  did  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  his  own  life,  if  such  a  state 
of  things  as  is  there  described  might  obtain 
among  Christians."  The  most  striking  part  of 
the  first  sermon  is  that  in  which  he  shows  that  it 
is  very  possible  this  spirit  may  exist  in  its  worst 
fprms,  even  where  it  is  least  likely  to  be  sus* 
pected, — in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  advocate 
the  truth.  The  second  sermon  (which  is  wor- 
thy of  universal  perusal  in  this  age  of  party 
spirit)  presents  us  with  a  masterly  dehneation 
of  the  various  modes  in  which  this  spirit  may 
display  itself. 

*  The  text  is,  '*  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  Mtil  the  lasts  of 
the  flesh.*' 
'    t  In  Howe*s  Funeral  Sermon,  p.  22. 
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''  It  displays  itself/  he  tells  us,  ''  when  Christ 
tiftDs,  who  are  very  teac  agreed  in  the  most 
important  things,  make  littie  of  the  tiangs 
wherein  they  are  agreed,  thoi^  ever  sa  gveal; 
in  conqMcrison  of  the  mneh  less  things  wherein 
they  differ/  ''when  there  is  too  much  aptness 
to  lay  greater  stresa  than  is  needful  upon  soine 
unscriptuiuL  words,  in  deUvering  Scripture  doe* 
trine  /  ''  when  we  consider  with  too  fittle  induir 
gence  one  another^s  mistakes  and  misappMea^ 
tkms  in  the  use  even  of  Scripture  words,  placing 
them  (as  some  may  do)  upon-  tilings  to  which 
they  do  not  properly  behxig,  when  yet  they 
agree  ahout  the  things  themselves/  ''when 
there  is  an  agreement  about  the  main  and  priti^ 
cipal  things  that  the  Scr^ture  revelatioii  con- 
tains and  carries  in  it,  but  there  is  not  thftt 
agi^eemettt  about  their  mutual  respects  and 
references  unto  one  another/  ''when  we  a#e 
over-intent  to  mould  and  sqtiare  gospel  truiths 
smd  doctrines  by  humau  measui^  and  models 
and  too  earnestly  strive  to  make  tb^n  c&ne^ 
spond/  "when there  is  a  discernible  prcn^eness 
to^  oppose  the  great  things  (^  the  gospel  to 
one  another^  and  tor  exalt  qr  magnify  one  above 
or  agaiiksl  ainotli^r  /  "  when  any  do  wM^h  great 
zeal  contend  for  this  or  that  opinion  ^  nation 
as  very  sacred  and  highly  spiritual,  with  no 
other  design  than  that  under  that  pretence  they 
may  indulge  their  own  carnal  inclination  with 
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th^  greater  Uberty ;"  .''•  whan,  in  maintaiiiiiig'  toy 
doctrine  of  the  go^fpel  in  opposition  ^  otbeorSb 
we  industriously  set  ourselves  to  pervert  their 
^□i^appig,  wdSi  impute  thing*  to  them  th«t  they 
neYeir  a»y;  ov  if  we  chw^e  their  opipicms.  whoiKi: 
w§  oppose  with  coiisequenoesi  wWcli  they  dia^ 
cl^ ;"  ''  when  diispntegi .  ariae  at  t  length  ;  ixk 
wraths  to  angry  strife^  yea^  and  .even  to  fixed 
ewtt^ty  ;'* ,  "when,  any  adventure  to.  judge  of  the 
C9(is6ie«cei^  md  states  of  them  whom  they  opn 
p^e,  or  froro  whom  they  diffferr  "when  we 
q^exrm^yi$  pur  owaft  uiiderstaodings,  and  ns^ 
i^ume  toto  mueh  to  ourselveB ;''  and>  finally,  'f  in 
an  affectation  and  desire  of  having  such  disputes 
stiU  kept  aibot>  and  the  contests  continued^ 
without  either  limit  or  ration^  .desi^" 

3¥it  the  tempest  of  passion,  ran  so  high,  that 
the  voiee  of  re^aoA  wasr  lost  in  it^  In  1694, 
Mr,  Wflli^njs  was  excluded  from  ,the  Tuesday's 
I#efittwe  *  at  Kilmers'  H^llr  which  led  to  the< 
efi^bljshm^nt  ,of  i^  new  one  ou  TbTO5d«y>  at 
Seil^er^'  liftll,  where  Howe,  Bfites;^  m^  Alsop^ 
jcawd  thel?  expelled  brother.  Howe's  firsl;  sei^ 
m^n  9li  thts^  v^yi  Jjec^ure  is  s^  to  ha^  been 
n^pst  deeply  affecting*  ;  The  text  ^m^  "^Aiid 
tb«:e  is  newe  tha^  c^Jleth  ulwMf^  thy  naiae,  th»t 
stiiijeth  v^  hinpwself  :to  take  hftW  of  thee :  fw 
thou  hast  W  thy  face  fron^;  ujs,  dssd  hq«it  eon* 
sulked  ijB.  I^cause  of  «ii  TO^uiti^^^ 

'-  *  Isaiah  Ixiv.  7;     '    '  ^ 
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An  account  of  the  final  rupture  which  termi- 
nated in  the  establiahmgitl  of  the  new  Lecture^ 
is  given  in  an  interesting  letter  of  Howe  to  hid 
early  and  beloved  Mend,  Mr.  Spilsbury,  dated 
in  the  spring  of  the  foUowmg  year.  It  appears 
that  he  had  previously  written  on  the  subject, 
but  the  conununication  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  to  hand. 

.  It  is  clear,  from  this  letter,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  more  intemperate  among  those  who  re- 
mained at  Pinners'  Hall,  soon  alienated,  the 
affections  of  the  more  moderate,  especially  of 
the  venerable  and  truly  excellent  Matthew  Mead. 

*'  London,  April  20,  — 95. 

^'  My  dear  Brother, 

"  You  stmngely  forget  yourself,  when 
you  say  I  gave  you  no  account  of  the  Pinners' 
Hall  business^  of  which  I  sent  you  a  large 
narrative  when  the  business  was  recent;  which, 
if  it  miscarried,  tell  me  so,  and  I  promise  you 
I  will  never  do  the  like  again :  for  it  is  a  very 
discoiu'aging  thing,  when  it  is  so  hard  a  matter 
to  get  time  to  write  such  long  letters,  to  have 
them  lost  by' the  way ;  or  it  is  not  better,  if, 
wh«i  they  are  received,  they  are  taken  pro  mm 
scriptis.  God  knows  how  I  strove  against  that 
division.  Almost  all  my  friends  that  called  me 
to  bear  a  part  in  that  Lecture,  perceiving  the 
violence  of  the  other  party,  agreed  to  remove 
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to  k  imii^  tnore  conveni^t  place ;  and  they 
Wjbcb,  so.  far /as  I  cwi  learn^  the  greatest  part 
of  tlie  andent  subscribers,  who  were  grave, 
sobctr  dtisoenB.    They  invited  Mr.  Mead  as  well 
i»  me.    If  he  would  not  go,  I  could  not  help 
that.     His  acquaintance  lay  more  among  the 
oA&r,  as  itiine  did  with  these.     Me  and  they 
all  knew  the  many  meethigs  we  have  had  to 
prevent  the  'Weach — be  and  I  with  divers  of 
them  on  both  sides.    And  they  (who  are  now 
of  i^nners'fflall)  ran  agdinst  his  advice  and  mine, 
when  they  had  desked  us  to  meet  purposely 
to  advise  them;    He  halh  been  since  as  weary 
of  them  as  others,  as  he  hath  owned  to  me. 
They  tfvowed  it  for  A  principle,  before  we  parted, 
they  would  lay  any  of  us  aside  at  their  pleasure^ 
Iviidibtit  giving  a  reason;  and  w^re  told  there* 
upim,  we  would  lay  down  wfthout  g^ng  them  a 
reason,  though  I  think  that  itself  was  a  sufficient 
reason.     They  know,  t)bo,  hew  oftee,  since  the 
Ij»Dttu*e Was^  brnkeil  into  two — audit  aj^peared 
now  tiiere  were  two  congregfl^ns,  "whieh  no 
oiie  idace  oouti  receive — 'I  have  U]^e4^  both 
pUfaGgdy  and  privdtely^  that  the  same  lecturers 
mi^  akerilate  ia  both  places,  which  would 
take -fi^fiay  a&  appearance  of 'disunion,  imd  who 
tfacp^r  were  only  thsA  opposed  it.    I3^n  these 
jterms  I  had  preadied  with  them  still ;  bnt  I 
will  not  be  tied  to  them^  nor  any  party,  so  as 
to  abandon  all  others.    My  frequent  msisting^ 

2d 
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in  sermons  among  them,  when  I  sa#  whither 
things  tended,  that  these  wert  tokens  of  what 
was  coming,  (just  as  thou  writest,)  will  be 
thought  on,  it  may  be,  hereafter,  though  their 
it  was  not.  Above  all,  that  which  determined 
me  was,  that  when  I  solemnly  proposed  to  them; 
in  a  sermon,  the  keeping  a  fest,  before,  they 
went  on  to  that  fetal  rupture ;  and  it  was  as 
solemnly  promised  by  the  chief  of  them,  there 
should  be  no  step  fiirther  made  without  a  fast ; 
it  should  be  declined  afterwards.  Hereupon  I 
told  them,  in  my  last  sermon  there,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  confining  myself  to  such  as  were  afraid 
of  fasting  and  prayer  in  so  important  a  case^ 
(repeating  their  own  good  resolution  to  that 
purpose,)  and  began  my  coin^e  in  the  other 
place  with  a  fast,  to  lament  what  we  could  not 
prevent.  These  things  will  be  recollected  ano- 
ther day. 

^'  In  the  mean  time,  there  never  was  greater 
intimacy  or  endearedness  between  Mr.  Mead 
and  me  than  now.  Last  week  he*  desired  me 
only,  without  any  other,  to  joih  with  him  in 
keeping  a  fast  at  his  house,  about  some  private 
affairs  of  his  own,  which  we  did.  I  was  to 
have  preached  at  his  ipiace  to-morrow,  after  diy 
own  wotk  at  home ;  but  present  indisposition 
prevents  me  as  to  both.  We  have,  however, 
agreed  to  exchange  sometimes :  but  this  cannot 
last  long.     The  things  that  threaten:  us  make 
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hist&tej '    Only  let  us  be  found  among  the  mourn* 
ers  in  Zion:  comforts  will  come^'in  this  or  thq 
better  world.     I  just  now  heard  from  Mr.  Porter 
out  of  Sussex^  who  inquires  after  thee. 
*^  In  the  Lord^  ferewell  : 
'*  To  thee  and  thine, 
"  From  me  and  mine^ 
"  With  most  entire  and 

undecaying  affection. 

Simultaneously  with  these  unseemly  disputes; 
occurred  others^  scarcely  less  unseemly,  on  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,— principally,  however, 
amongst  writers  in  the  Establishmeoit.  Amongst 
others  who  had  recently  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, were  Wallis,  Sherlock,  South,  and  Cud'- 
worth.  A  tract  h^ivxngbeen  published, professing 
to  be  a  review  of  the  several  theories  maintaii)ed 
by  these  writers,  Howe  was  induced  to  compose 
his  celebrated  piece,  entitled,  ''  A  Cajm  and 
Saber  Inquiry."  This  was  followed,  the  same 
year,  fby  a  '^  Postscript,"  in  re^ily  tp  some  ani- 
madversions that  had  been  made  on  the  '[  In- 
quiry;", to  which,  on  a  $imikff  provooatiofu,  he 
afterw^d&  added  some  ftirther  remtarfcs* 
.  In  the  year  1694,  it  appears,  jfrpm  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
that  Howe  had  been  lately  visiting  the  Duke 

2d2 
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of  Bedford.      The  letter  is  adctteded  tc  Ws 
Grace's  chaplain,  atid  is  as  follows :— 

■  y . 

TO  THE  KBV.  MR.  THOIHiTON.     ■, 

•*  'Lo»e4me,*  Atdermaabwry, 
"  Lmhn,  Aug.  16,  94. 
«  Worthy  ^,  ' 

"  Wheii  1  lately  Waited  on  my  Lord 
Duke,  it  tiot  a  little  troubled  me  that  my  nairow 
limits  of  time  allow*  me  not  to  comply  with 
his  Grace's  desire  of  passing  one  Lord's-day  at 
WobimiAbb^;  w'  I  told  -Wm  <hax»ing=tfcen 
been  some  weeks  already  iibsent  'from  the  ««»» 
gregation  imder  my  caife)  I  might  bettesr  do 
after  I  had  been  some  tittie  at  home,     i  /^d, 
therefdre,  in  pursuance  of  that  intentkm,  begin 
my  joiimey  Tuesday  last ;  biit  by  thofe  tim«  I 
lad  rid  to  Bighgate,  iso  violent  a  taMV  fell*  that 
^  was  forced  to  take  up  for  several  hoturefe ;  and 
upon  its  'hokBng  vtp  a  little,  weflt  on  as  for  as 
'Bamiet,  in  cwritinual  rain ;  for  that  ih*enDBBsi«o 
'wherein  I  set  "fbrwkrf  afresh  pro^>ed(vfery  Ouat 
And  (that  I  may  freely  accuse  mys^  to  you) 
I  was  so  great  a  coward,  thatj  not  -havitog  <€ 
late  been  used  to  ride  in  wet  weather,  f^taiiRg 
ill  consequences,  I  diirst  ^ddvenfetoe  too  ^ntJio:; 
but  yesterdfty  .inomitig,  not  'se^irig  «hy  hopa  of 

.  •In  tvb^.7^r;9(ywe  reipoTefl  jto  If^e-li^ie  I  kncp  not.  ^  Aft,*^* 
subsequent  letters,  except  two,  are  dated  from  thence :  these  are  dated 
from  St.  John  Street. 
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better,  weatber,  I  returned  hoxae.  Xovl  IpioMi; 
better  than  I  (with  the.  tfsnd^r  qt  my  biUQblQ 
cUity)  to  make  aa  apolc^  for  m^^  to  hiS;  Grace, 
as  Handsomely  as  the  matter  will  admit  My 
tume's  now  come  on  at  our  m^^  Lecture,  wh''^  by 
our  ordinary  rule^  are  not  wont  to  be  transfer- 
red, and  will  ty  me  here  some  weekes.  (For  in 
each  month  two  alternate,  each  preaching  twice 
in  the  month.)  And  afterwards  I  doubt  the  jour- 
ney is  not  to  be  attempted  on  horseback.  Nor 
do  I  know  another  way  as  yet.  Perhaps  I  may 
obtain  the  indulgence  to  have  it  judged  in  my 
case — tho'  the  thing  attempted  was  not  great 
^'---fsolukse  sat  ^sU  I  lately  m^t.  in  the  street 
(which  you  may  please,  with  the  tender  of  my 
humblest  services,  to  let  my  Lady  Russell  know) 
Mrsi  Howland,  in  her  coach,  which  she  suddenly 
catised  to  be  stopt,  and  told  me  that^  being 
diortly  to  take  a  journey  to  Canmers  in  Essex, 
she  desired  to  see  me  at  Streatham  before  she 
went, — ^where,  waiting  on  her,  after  some  dis- 
<3ourse>  I  having  intimated  to  her^  y^  probably  I 
might  ere  long  see  Wobum  Abbey,  she  desired 
me  to  say  some  things  tp  my  Lady  Russell,  w^  I 
shall  not  write,  unless  my  Lady  command  it, 
and  give  direction  to  whom,  (for  I  know  her 
Iiadyship  is  not  to  be  put  upon  using  her  own 
eyes  in  reading  letters;*)  yet,  so  fer  I  can 
apprehend,  'tis  rather  decency  than  the  nature 

*  Lady  Russell  was  at  this  time  nearly  blind. 
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of  the  thing  I  have  to  say^  that  makes  me  so 
reserved  for  the  present.* 

'*  I  kisse  the  hands  of  y'  noble  charge ;  and 
am, 

'•S%  '  *   . 

*'  Y'  very  respectfull 

"  Humble  Ser*, 

'*  John  Howe." 


u 


My  Lord  Duke's  intended  feiv'  of  venison 


*  I  have  little  doubt  that  this  has  some  reference  to  the  proposed 
marriage  between Wriothesley,  son  of  Lady  Rachel  Rnsselly  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heireas  of  John  Howland,  of  Streatham,  with  whom  he 
received  a  princely  fortune.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  following 
year,  1695  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  he  was  created  Baron  Rowland, 
of  Streatham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

We  have  already  had  an  instance  of  Howe's  being  employed  in  nego- 
tiations of  this  kind.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance.  He  had  some 
years  before  been  commissioned  by  the  wealthy  merchant,  Sir  Jgsiah 
Child,  to  propose  a  marriage  between  this  very  son  of  Lady  Russell,  and 
Sir  Josiah's  grand- daughter,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Somerset.  This  pro- 
posal  Lady  Russell  declined ;  on  which  the  merchant,  evidently  some- 
what piqued,  wrote  to  Howe  as  follows  : — *'  I  received  your  favour  of 
the  22nd  iust.,  and  your  letter  of  the  28th.  The  answer  intimated  in 
your  iirst  was  so  cold,  that  I  concluded  the  noble  lady  either  understood 
not  the  considerableness  of  the  proposal,  or  had  predetermined  the  dis- 
posal of  her  son  some  other  way,  and  did  expect  to  hear  no  more  of  it : 
the  rather  I  thought  to,  from  that  expression  in  your  letter,  that  the 
.young  lord' was  in  the  course  of  his  education, — which  I  n^er  knew  to 
be  a  bar  to  parents  discoursing  of  the  matching  of  their  children,  which 
are  bom  to  extraordinary  great  fortunes ;  and  that  being  the  case  of  the 
noble  young  lord,  as  well  as  of  my  grand-daughter,  made  me  the  for- 
warder, without  her  mother's  privacy,  to  write  that  letter  to  you,  that 
so  great  a  fortune,  as  God's  providence  has  cast  upon  her,  might  fall  into 
the  best  and  most  pious  noble  family  I  know — for  such  I  esteem  4ny 
Lord  Bedford's  to  be." 
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(thaiigb  I;lia»reilittle  rqason  to  expect  at)  is^.^QW 
like  to  fin4  me  at  home  the  wxt  week. 
.    "  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Bingley. 
'^Fdr  the  Ret^  Mr.  Tharntm, 

Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
At  Wobum  Abbey,  Bedfordshire." 


it 


Notwithstanding  Howe's  doubts,  the  promised, 
venison  arrived  in  a  few  days.  ,  His  corre- 
spondent having  dated  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied it  a  day  too  late,  he  makes  a  playfid 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  reply. — ''  The  venison,"  he  says, 
*'  is  incomparablie  good ;"  which  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  any  thing  like  an  expression  of 
animal  gratification  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
writings  of  John  Howe.  Doubtless,  however, 
he  found,  hke  other  very  abstracted  personages, 
th^t  physical  enjoyment  was  not  idtogether  to 
be  despised.      '      , 

The  note  does  not  contain  much ;  yet  it  13 
anmsing,  as  containing  one  or  two  of  those 
pleasing  little  touches,  which  show  us .  that 
human  nature,  in  its  familiar  moods,  is  always 
the  same,  and  that  the  most  gifted  of  our  race 
have  eaten,  J  and  drunk,  and  laughed,  hke  their 
less  intellectual  fellows. 

Love4a?ie,  Aldermanbwy, 
Aug.  21,  94. 

"  The  venison  is  arrived  with  greater  expe- 


t< 
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dition  dian  if  it  had  come  upon  its  own  swift 
l^s.  For  by  the  date  of  jovbt  letter,  the  2lsb, 
it  is  here  as*  soon  as  it  eould  be  sent/ liway  from 
Wobum  Park.  H^  raptim.  It  is  indeed  m- 
comparaUie  good;  I  am  m^tily  pleased  to 
think,  my  most  htimfole  thanks  to  his  Grace, 
will  by  such  a  hand  as  yours  be  tendered  yaih 
that  becoming  decency,  tiiat  would  have  been 
wanting,  had  the  part  of  a  grateful  orator  been 
to  be  immediately  performed  by.  Sir, 

*'  Your  very  respectfiil,  humble  Servant, 

"  John  Howe.'^ 

In  this  year  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
of  condolence  to  a  lady,  whose  name  is  un-> 
known,  on  the  loss  of  a  daughter. 

**  Dear  and  Honoured  Madam, 

*'  Did .  you  think,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  such  a  trial  was  so  near?  Such  sad  fiituri- 
ties  God,  in  mercy  to  us,  hides  from  us,  that  we 
may  not  afflict  ourselves  before  he  afflicts  us; 
and  that  when  he  intends  we  should  suffer  that 
particular  affliction  but  once,  napiely,  when  it 
comes,  we  may  not  impose  so  hardly  upon 
ourselves,  as  to  suffer  it  a  thousand  times .  over 
before  it  comes.  ^  Sufficient  for  the  day/  kc  If 
he  should  have  made  us  all  prophets,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  eveiits  of  our  time,  we  should 
hsmg  aU  the  evils  of  evmy  friture  day  into  every 
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feomier'  day ;.  asif>  the  evil  of  the  day  were  not' 
enoc^h  tfor  1^  day*  < 

'^  B«it  tiiotigh  he  i^ves  hb  not  eertain^  pi:ec&> 
tions^  of;  ^ch  e^^  lest  be  i^hould  tormeiiA  ugy 
he  gives  ^foiew^nu^pigSy  lest  he  diotild  suiprise 
u&'  He^  hatifi  IdA  us  we  must  sSi  once  d^> 
mftd  i\0t  whei^;  that  ^  is  a  vapoury  that  ail 
fleflb  is  ^^ss ;  that  the  b^Mit^  o^^wy  of  it  is 
biit*4s  the  flower  of  gras»;  withering  tlnngst 
He  hath  Qss^rted  Ms  own*  docninion  over  Iives> 
and  over  the  q^irits  of  aH  fleshy  as  ike  God  dT 
them^  tb  lodge  and  dislodge  them^  where  and 
as  he  pleases.  And  wjio  are  we^  tha|;  we  should 
grufllge  Ilim  that  dosakuon ;  of  so  much  ^is 
ypi^  m,e .  oould  hdve  wrested  iksi  pvt  of  hss 
empire  out  of  Ins  faand%?  But  whan  he  affliets> 
it  is  good  tQ^,  consider  what  it  is  for.  It  comes 
not  ^  out  of  the  dust/  though  it  Ynay  redttoe  us 
or  ouis  tintheri  J^4t  .if^  our  ^utmost  searph 
can^  ipd  oul;  a  paiticuhu*  eausci  (wheiein  we 
should  td.e  head  of  bemg  too « indulgent  and 
pastia],  io  ^.ouisel yjj^s^  but  shoi^d  beg  that' what 
we  hnoiY  not  he-woald  tpach  us,)  yet  we  shoidd^ 
hiowefep,  Mow  earnestly  endeavour  to  inqarove 
tbei  afflictiQii  to  »tiie  general  end,  which  we-  may 
be  snre  he  sm»ni;  "to  ^rtithdli^aw  otu*  minds  fi;!om 
this  present  world'  and  state  of  things;  to  take 
heed^  of  bdng  peremptwy  vet  hiying  any  designs 
that  ihust'be  measured  by  time,  and  be  subject 
tO' the  uncertainties  c^it;  to  determine  liothing 
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but  with  that  reserve^ '  If  God  will,  we  shi^  do 
this  or  that/  James  iv.  15 ;  tp  have  our  minds 
ipgulphed  aad  swallowed  up>  not  of  the  stsream 
pf  time,  but  of  the  ocean  pf  eternity;  to  be 
easily  telcen.  off  from  any  purposf^  the  sqeoe 
whereof  must  ,foe  laid  on  this  earth  or  lowei; 
wor}d;  to  have  our  hearts  .more  entirely  and 
more  strongly  set  upon  God,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  say,  '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  or  earth 
besides  thee?'  that  the. true  end  may  be  gain, 
though  mch  a  comfort  be  tost^  and  the  par- 
ticular offending  cau$e  cannot  be  foimd. 

'^  We  may  err,  in  thinking  some  such  {)articular 
offence  must  be  fastened  upcm.  If  it  clearly 
can,  it  ought ;  if  not,  it  is  better  forbear  jud^ojig 
than  misjudge.  Poi^sibly,  chastening  fear  a  par-^ 
ticular  sin  may  not  be  God's  design:  it  is  not 
always*  We  may  be  sure  it  never  is  bis^  prin- 
cipal design,  in  taking  away  one  rebtive  from 
another*  H^  made  all  things  (princqially)  for 
himself;  he  made  us  but  fiocondarily  for  one 
another.  If  his  principal  design  in  making  .sunh 
^  creature  was  not  to  please  me,  his  princs^ 
design  in  takix^  it  away  was  npt  tQ  displease 
^r  afi^ct  me*  /He  hath  his  own  ^greater  and 
higher  end  concerning  his  own  c^eaiture^  to 
glorify  himself  upon  it,:a(nd  by  it,  in  a  greater 
world  than  this*  Many  afflictions  are  for  trial ; 
^d  that  in  such  a  case  is  an  awfid  thought* 

*'  The  jealous  God  hath  me  now  under  trial. 
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how^I  can  bear^  how  I  can. submit^  h6w  I  can 
irererenoe  his  hand^  how  J  can  behave  m}^elf 
towards  him  when  he  aflSicts ;.  whether  I  will 
venture  to  coMend  with  him^  or  be  sullen  and 
morose  towards  him^  because  he  hath  bereaved 
me  of  a  child  I  delighted  in ;  whether  I  better 
loved  him  or  my  child.  .  The  trial  may  be 
itjtanifold ;  -of  my  faiths  of  my  patience^  of  my 
fear  of  him^  of  my  love  to  him ;  and^  I  may  add» 
it  may  be  intended  for  a  trial  of  gratitude,  and 
a  mighty  trial  that  is.  We  are  required  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks.  And  Job  did  it, 
and  said,  *  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 
when  with  all  his  substance  he  took  away  all 
his  children  at  once ;  ^  The  Lord  hath  given, 
the  Lord  hath  taken/  The  injunction,  ^  In 
every  thing  <  give  thanks/  signifies  there  is  in 
«very  thing  some  matter  of  praise*  I  know  not 
so  immediately  what  was  in  t^lis  case;  but  if 
there  was  what  I  have  heard,  great  indications 
ijf  early  piety,  if  there  were  grounds  to  hope 
iheare  were  a  work  of  regeneration  wrot^ht, 
there  is  infinitely  more  matter  of  thanksgiving 
than  complaint.  What  had  the  life  of  a  child 
been  worth  without  this  ?  when  better  never  to 
have  been  bom !  It  is  a  far  greater  thing  if  he 
^have  taken  lier  as  his  own  child,  than  if  be  had 
left  her  to  you,  only  as  yours.  If  you  have 
faith  to  look  into  the  unseea  world,  and  behold 
her  taken  into  the  society  of  angels,  and  of  the 
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spants  .of  just  men  made  perfioct,  how  muoh 
more  hath  God  done  for.  her  and  y  oa^  than  if 
he  had  left  her  ;to. your  caane  a»i  -jproyilaxm'iA 
this  wretehed.  worldi  >  We  are  told  ^  there  is.  joy 
ill  heBUMsn  tax  the  oonversioii.  of  a  sinaer :-  much 
more  for  the  glorificaticHi  of  a  convert !  That 
joy  qught  to  swallow  up  in  very  great  part  your 
sorrow*.  The  good^  Lord  frame,  your  spirit  suit-^ 
ably  to  these  things^  in  whom  i  am 

'f  Your  truly  respectful  servant, 

'f  (Very  sensible  of  your  case^)' 
**  Love-kme,  Aldermanbury,  ^'  J.  HoW£« 

''  London,  Sept.  29,  1694.- 

In  December,  1694,  Howe's  congregaiibn  re^ 
moved  to  a  new  chapel,  in  Silv^-street.  The 
place  in  wMoh  they  had  hitht^^lo  worshiped 
belonged  to  the  Haberdashers*  Compaoy.  Hpwe*s 
oolleague  at  thia  period  was.  Mr.  Thomas  Rey^ 
nolds.*  I      , 

In  1695,  he  published  the  Funeral  l^rmon  far 
jQu^n  Mary.  It  is  entitled,  ^^^'Heaven^a  tSiote 
qf  Pi^r&ction,*  and  is  dedicated  to  Lady  Russell; 
.  Tlhoresby  was  in  town  this  year,  and.  heard 
Howe.  He  has  thus^  noted  the  drcuimEtano&  in 
his  difuy,  ''  May  19,  Die  Dom.  Heard  the 
lamous  Mr.  Howe^.both  morning.  aa(id.afterBqan, 
whof  preached  incomparably.*' 

In  tins  year,  within,  eight  months  of  one 

*  Calamy'B  Life  an^  Timesi  vol,  i.,  p.  939. 
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da(^er,  ^d  HoWs  old  patroii  and  liis  Udy> 
ihJd  Viscftnmt'flnd  ViBoouiitess  Massiarane.  Theit 
daughter  Mary  had  married  Sir  Charles  Hogh- 
ton^  of  Hoghton  Tower,*  in  the  county  of  Laa* 

*  On  their  marriage,  Howe  sent  them  the  following  beantifiil  letters, 
written  on  the  same  sheet.  They  bear  no  date,  but  the  marriage  took 
place  in  1676. 

**  Most  honoured  Sir, 
^*  I  thankfully  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  welcome  lines,  which 
ought  to  be  most  entirely  so,  both- upon  the  account  of  the  author,  and 
the  matter  of  them.  For  though  my  opportunity  for  so  desirable  an 
acquaintance  hath  been  but  little  as  to  the  circumstance,  it  hath  been 
much  as  to  the  substance  of  what  I  know  of  you,  in  ways  that  gave  me 
jip-eatest  assurance,  before  I  had  the  happiness  of  oral  converse  with 
you.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more  grateful  to  me,  than  to  read  you 
from  your  own  hand  so  related,  and  so  well  pleased  (as  I  doubt  not  you 
will  be  daily  more  and  more)  with  your  relation,  and  the  other  aecessory 
correlate^,  with  whom  God  hath  cfst  your  lot. 

"  I  believe  you  have  much  reason  to  bless  God,  (who  orders  all  things 
to  the  best  advantage  to  such  as  sincerely  give  themselves  up  to  hiscon- 
duH,)  that  he  led  you  not  into  such  a  condition  and, state  of  life  as  hf 
now  at  length  hath  brought  you  into,  before  you  were  ^ell  acquainted 
with  the  rules  and  duties  of  it,  better  than  to  need  help  from  such  a  one 
an  I.  But  among  the  many  other  precepts  that  consem  that  ease,  I  dare 
adventure  to  recommend  those  of  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  30,  31,  and  pursuantly 
thereto,  to  offer  tp  your  thoughts,  that  this  can  be  but  /i  partial  temporary 
felicity,  and  so  far  only  so  at  all,  as  it  is  enjoyed  only  as  mediate  and 
snbiervient  to  the  foil  and  final  felicity,  which  we  are  professedly  seeking 
and  waiting  for :  so  far  ought  it  to  be,  to  oppose  it,  or  let  it  be  an  ob^ruc- 
tion  thereto.  Which  is  the  nature  of  all  good  things  that  have  only  the 
goodness  of  the  means,  and  not  of  the  end,  that  their  goodness  is  variable, 
and  by  misapplication  may  degenerate  into  a  hurtful  evil.  Within  the 
compass  of  such  things  is  the  truth  of  those  words  to  be  confined ;  JV|/ 
prodeti,  quodnon  ksdere  ponit  idem.  It  is  beyond  the  measure  of  any  cre- 
ated good  to  be  miiversaUy  so.  That  therefore  which  in  its  own  place 
is  a  real  good,  applied  to  the  particular  purpose  which  it  is  capable  of 
serving,— out  of  that  place,  and  being  trusted,  valued,  and  delighted  in 
beyond  the  measure  which  God  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  stated 
and  set,  may  become  a  hurt  to  us. 
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caster.    With  them  and  then*  f aniily  Howe  ahain- 
tained  a  most  endeared  intimacy  until  his  deatll; 

**  Bnt  there  can  be  no  j^reater  or  more  endearing  obligation  to  use 
any  siercy  for  God«  than  an  habitaal  fixed  sense  of  its  having  been  re- 
cetved  from  him»  and  a  deeply  radicated  and  often  repeated  agnition  of 
his  sovereign  hand  in  ordering  it  to  be  our  lot,  with  all  the  circumstapcea 
that  have  had  any  reference  thereto.  For  what  ingenuous  heart  can 
endure  to  oppose  to  him,  or  employ  against  him,  the  (apprehended) 
fhut  of  his  own  favour  and  kindness  ?  a  pledge  of  his  paternal  love  and 
care  so  understood  ?  And  therefore  the  greater  the  gift  is  (still  con- 
sidered under  that  strict  notion)  the  stronger  is  the  inducement  to 
honour  and  serve'  the  giver  with  it,  and  to  enjoy  according  to  prescrip- 
tion, what  we  enjoy  not  but  by  his  vouchsafement. 

"  If  to  all  this  I  should  add  a  request  to  you  to  be  exceeding  kind  to 
my  most  dear  and  honoured  friend,  it  were  the  greatest  impertinence  in 
all  the  world.  For  she,  having  such  a  temper  to  work  upon,  will  make 
you  so  whether  you  will  or  no :  and  I  might  as  well  use  arguments  to 
persuade  a  fragrant  flower  to  send  forth  its  grateful  odours,  when  a  most 
benign 'orient  tun  is  plying  it  with  its  cherishing  morning  beams.  Such 
may  you  long  be,  both  of  you  mutually  (sun  and  flower)  to  each  other, 
shining  and  flourishing  with  all  the  influence,  and  under  the  continual 
blessing  of  Heaven.  So  shall  you  communicate  a  part  of  that  joy,  which 
I  most  sincerely  wish  you,  to 

"  Sir, 
**  Your  very  faithful  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  J.  Howe." 

**  Whatsoever  leisure,  most  dear  and  honoured  Madam,  you  may 
suppose  me  to  have,  I  had  little  reason  to  suppose  Sir  Charles  and  your- 
self to  have  much,  from  the  reading  of  one  another,  to  cast  ypur  eyes 
upon  any  thing  I  could  write.  But  if  after  this  paper  shall  hav^  lain 
one  quarter  of  a  year  some  where  near  your  dressing-box,  you  find  it  not 
unseasonable  to  bestow  a  glance  upon  it»  you  will  then  at  length  find 
your  disappointment*  For  it  will  tell  you  nothing  but  what  you  well 
knew,  or  might  easily  guess  before  ;  that  having  a  constant  paost  aflfec- 
tionate  respect  and  honour  for  you,  I  cannot  but  be  highly  pleased  that 
you  are  so  [happy.] 

**  And  methinks  it  should  not  much  surprise  you,  if  I  further  say,  I 
would  have  you  somewhat  to  alter  (or  make  your  exception  to)  your 
own  rule,  and  not  show  the  less  kindness  to  Sir  Charles  for  that  he  is  a 
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On»  the  decease  of  her  parents,  he  addressed  liady 
ifc^hton  in  the  following  letter  of  condolence* 

^'  Most  honoured,  dear  Madame 

'  '  * 

•  '*  When  I  heard  of  your  former  great 

loss,  I  was  confined  by  distemper  to  my  bed.: 
and  I  received  information  of  the  other,  when  I 
was  going  a  great  journey  to  accompany  tny 
wife  and  daughter  to  the  Bath,  fix)m  whence 
they  are  not  returned  as  yet,  aiid  I  came  home 
from"  my  joumieyings  but  last  week.  I  have  not 
in  the  mean  time  forgot  your  Ladyship's  afflio^ 

r 
/ 

married  man.  This  will  Rot  be  sb'aage  to  you,  if  yoa'  remember  some 
of  your  last  winter  lines. 

'*  After  this  hath  made  you  smile  a  little,  as  that  of  yours  'did  me, 
then  think  that  this  novelty  in  your  condition  will  neither  make  nor 
allow  you  to  smile  always,  though  I  hope  it  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the 

comfort  and  pleasantness  of  your  day. ^And  you  may  sometime  have 

occasion  to  think  seriously  together,  of  the  sense  of  those  words,  Luke 
ziy.  26.  And  always  remember  the  subordination  that  all  creature-love 
must  be  in,  to  that  of  the  supreme  object  of  our  love.  How  pleasant  a 
thing  will  it  be  to  have  hearts  united  and  consenting  in  the  resolution  of 
'loviBg  him  perpetually  above  all,  to  whom  we  owe*  our  all,  and  who  is 
idtogeCher  lovely !  to  eoasult  and  conspire  together,  how  most  to  pro- 
mote his  interest,^ and  improve  in  acquaintance  with  him,  and  confor- 
mity t6  him.  This  I  believe  your  heart  to  be  much  formed  to  before- 
hand. The  great  care  must  be,  (bat  sueh  resolutions  do  not  gradually 
languiflh.  We  find  many  ure  apt  by  unobserved  degrees  to  starve  the 
good  affections  and  idclinatiotis  which  they  would  abhor  to  assassinate 
by  a  sudden  violence.  I  write  securely,  that  such  an  intimation  will  by 
so  gr^at  a  kindness  as  yours,  be  very  well  taken,  from 

*'  Your  Ladyship's 

'*  Most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"J.   HolVE. 
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tion^  hor  been  widiout  Ute  aj^rehension  ho^ 
teiukr  a  sisnse  yoii^  loss  of  two  ^uch  i[^k&Ak 
must  be  accompanied  with.  Nor  should  I  now 
mention  it^  did  I  not  apprdiend  it  may  yet  be 
reflected  oh  to  better  purpose^  than  only  to 
renew  your  sorrow.  And  that  it  may,  I  pray 
you^  let  it  be  remembered  in  the  Bist  place^ 
with  serious  gratitude^  (for  we  are  required  in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks,)  tiiat  God  continued 
to  you  the  comfort  of  such  relatioi^  so  hn^, 
and  for  the  many  mercies  he  made  them  instrur 
mental  of  to  you,  in  your  tenda:  years;  tiiat  he 
vouchsafed  to  you  the  blessing  of  so  excellent 
an  education  by  their  means;  that  you  were 
thereby  brought  to  know  him  and  his  Christ ; 
that  by  their  care  you  were  so  comfortably 
settled  in  the  world,  and  in  a  station  wherein  he 
hath  given  you  the  opportunity  of  being  so  ser- 
viceable in  building  up  a  &mily  for  him,  and  €i 
contributing  to  the  planting  and  propagating 
religion  in  it ;  and  that  you  see  so  n»ich  of  a 
blessing  from  heaven  upon  the  plantation.  Your 
part  is  that  of  a  mother,  and  you  have  had  a 
great  example  before  your  eyes.  That  may  stiU 
live  (and  I  doubt  not  will)  in  your  mind  and 
hearty  while  the  person  that  gave  it  still  lives  In 
a  higher  region,  whither,  following  4such  steps, 
you  also  will  be  translated  in  the  fittest  season. 
^^I  pray  for  the  welfare,  in  all  valuable  res- 
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pects^  of  your  ladyship^  and  all  yours ;  being,  in 
great  sincerity,  your  ladyship's 

"  Most  respectfial,  .     , 

^'  and  most  Mthful  humble  Servant, 

''  J.  Howe." 
Love-lane,  AMermcmbury ,  London, 
Sept.  5,  1695." 


I  find  no  further  trace  oif  Howe  till  1697, 
when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spademan,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Rotterdam,  but  who  was 
soon  to  become  his  colleague.  The  contem- 
plated connexion  between  them  forms,  in  all 
probability,  the  main  subject  of  the  letter ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  confess,  the  allusions  in  it  are 
for  the  most  part,  unintelligible  to  me.  I  found 
the  document  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Ayscou^h 

catalogue,  British  Museum.     It  is  given  below.* 

*  TO  ME.  SPA1>BMAN. 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

w  * 

**  You  very  well  know,  and  I  desire  to  consider,  that  to  mut- 
ter, or  even  more  inwardly  to  repine,  at  that  providence  whicli  overrules 
an  onr  iffain,  especially  i^en  they  are  involved  with  the  concernments 
of  many  others  besides,  is  both  undutiM  and  vain ;  injures  the  sove- 
reign Ruler,  and  doth  ourselves  no  good.  My  last  to  you  was  by  the 
gefatleman  of  whom  I  had  writ  to  you  before.  But  I  presume  he  may 
«tlllxbe  in  the  fleet  that  hath  lain  vrind-bound  some  weeks  at  Harwich. 
The  truth  is,  before  he  went  hence,  he  was  in  [doubt]  whether  to  go 
with  that  or  the  packet-boat,  but  his  friends  have  advised  him  to  the 
former  course,  as  safer,  and  possibly.  If  the' wind  proved  direct,  (con- 
siderinf  the  land  joum^  to  Harwich,)  more  expeditious :  but  being 
actually  [close,]  and  the  wind  continuing  long  adverse,  I  thought,  he, 
being  before  indifferent,  might  have  left  the  fleet  to  go  with  th^  packet 
that  sails  often  with  a  less  fevowable  wind  than  fleets  use  to  set  forth 

2e 
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On  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  restonir 
tion  of  peace^  December  2,  1697,  Howe  preach- 
ed a  sermon,  which  was  poblidied  in  the  ensu- 
ing year.    It  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Haversham. 

In  the  beginning  of  1698,  he  addressed  the 
two  following  letters  to  Ins  venerable  friend, 
Mr.  Spilsbury;  which  closed  HiKm  long  and 
delightful  intimacy. 

"  Jij/  Dear  Brother, 

"  How  hard  a  matter  is  it  to  keep  up 
converse  at  this  rate !  when  all  that  is  pleasant 
and  gainful  in  it  lies  on  one  side  only.  I  read 
thy  Unas  with  fruit  and  delight;  but  have  no- 
thing to  return  of  any  value.  And  if  a  con- 
science is  to  be  exercised  in  this  sort  of  traffic, 
or  indeed  but  a  tolerable  ingenuity,  it  cannot 
but  occasion  some  regret,  to  barter  away  things 
of  no  worth  for  good  commodities.  If  I  tell 
thee  I  live,  what  doth  that  signify?  when  life 

with.  But  I  apprehend  the  coBtiiuial  expectatioD  of  a  change  of  wind 
would  withhold  him.  And  my  expectation  of  the  sam^  chai^  h&th 
withheld  me  too  from  writing  by  the  packet  ever  since :  still  supposing 
what  I  writ  by  him  would  be  sooner  with  you.  I  saw  what  yoor  last 
said  to  Mr.  Gnnston.  When  either  his,  or  mine.by  Mr.  Wallis»  Qc  thi^ 
reaches  yonr  hands,  you  will  be  ddivered  from  your  [amaxement,]  which 
the  wind  (continuing  long  so  constantly  opposite)  hath,  I  hope,  in  good 
measure,  expelled  alceady.  Patient  expectation  of  the  isiuet  with 
prayers  and  hopes  of  a  good  one,  is  the    *    *     *    of  you  and 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother  and  Servant, 

"J.  H." 
"  London,  Aprii  6,  1697." 
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iteelf  is  so'litjtle  worthy  how  despicable  is  the 
notice  of  it!  If  I  tell  thee  I  love  thee^  thou 
k^owest  it  hefoire  8#  to  the  quod  nt;  but  for 
tjbie  qmd  Mt,  no  words  can  express  it;  there- 
fore the  offer  9.t  it  is  vain.  When,  when  shall 
viie  meet  above !  That  will  make  us  pure  good 
ocrnipany,  when  dulness  and  sluggishness  are 
^aken  off  and  gone,  and  we  shall  be  aU  spirit 
and:  life !  Yet  we  i^all  be  doing  our  Lord  some 
service  here,  or  that  he  will  accept  as  such,  if 
we  be  sineere.  Thou  wilt  be  vi^ted  by  a  wor- 
ihy  fenosi  ere  long,  that  is  gone  first  to  Kid- 
der^iinster ,  and  means,  aftcar  he  hath  seen  the 
soQ,  to  coivie  to  the  father, 

^^  Cordial  salutations  from  me  and  mine,  to 
thee  anid  thine^^  Farewell  in  our  dear  Lord: 
and  $tiU  remember, 

t€  Thy  entirely  affectionate^ 

''J.  Howe." 


f( 


St  John-street,  Jan.  25,  1698," 


'*  May  I  once  more  hope  to  salute  my  dear 
birother  in  this  world !-  whether  I  shall  or  not, 
I  must  leave  to  Him  to  whom  greater,  and 
all  things  n[mst  be  left.  Thou  mayest  have 
taken  thy  flight  before  this  reach  thee>  but  the 
spul  and  spirit  from  whence  it  comes  mat/  in 
diie  time ;  through  the  infinite  riches  of  freest 
grace,  and  the  atoning  blood  of  that  sacrifice 

2e  2 
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which  once  for  all  was  offered  up.  *  We  come 
to  the  general  assembly  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect/  but  as  we  come  to  '  Jesws 
the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling.'  'By  his  own  blood  he 
is  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies>  as  the  fore- 
runner, and  for  us.*  Upon  such  terms  may 
sinful  unprofitable  servants  hope  to  enter,  ^uid 
be  received  under  the  notion  of  faithftd,  and 
as  those  that  are  graciously  coimted  such,  into 
the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Thou  art  ready  to  enter, 
and  wilt  shortly  be  adoring  before  the  throne : 
Oh,  with  what  complacency !  receiving  the  end 
of  thy  &ith,  having  fought  the  good  fight  of  it ! 
And  must  thy  poor  brethren  left  behind,  sigh 
and  groan  still?  amidst  their  drowsy  hearers, 
and  too  drowsy  fruitless  labours  ?  But  I  envy 
thee  not ;  and  those  that  are  dearest  and  nearest 
to  thee  owe  thee  so  much  as  to  rejoice  in  thy 
joy,  while  they  cannot  as  yet  in  their  own. 
Thou  art  upon  my  heart,  if  God  saw  it  good, 
to  live  and  die  with  thee.  This  day  se'nnight 
thy  worthy  brother  B.  and  my  brother  F.  4&ied 
with  me,  when  thou  wast  most  affectionately 
remembered;  but  art  no  day  forgotten,  bt4hy 
sincere  lover,  and  of  all  thine,  hoping  an^'M^E^ 
ing  (though  faintly)  to  be  thy  follower* 

''  J.  Howe.* 
^'MircAlS,  1698.- 
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*'  If  there  be  joy  in  heaven  for  a  converted 
sinner^  shall  there  not  for  a  glorified  saint !  and 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  many  such!  some 
that  are  in  glory^  and  others  that  shortly  shall 
be !    O  the  triumph  at  thy  abimdant  entrance  I " 

Mr,  Spilsbury  died  the  10th  of  July  following. 

In  this  year  Howe  addressed  the  following 
exquisite  letter  of  consolation  to  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Hoghton,  on  the  loss  of  that  hopefiil 
^id  beloved  son,  on  whose  untimely  death 
he  composed  his  sublime  discourse  on  ^'  The 
Redeemer's  dommion  over  the  invisible  world.** 

^'  MoH  worthily  honoured  Sir,  wUh  my  dearest 
and  most  honoured  Lady, 

"  It  would  be  incomparably  more  griev- 
ous to  me  at  this  time  to  write  to  you,  if  I  were 
under  a  necessity  of  writing  nothing  but  what  were 
mournful  and  sad.  The  same  thing,  if  we  turn 
it  round,  will  be  found  to  have  a  double  aspect. 
T|iat  dispensation  that  represents  you  deprived 
of  an  eardily  son^  speaks  you  the  parents  of 
a  glorified  child,  more  highly  dignified  than  it 
wa^  possible  he  could  have  been  on  earth. 
;post  brings  you  greater  news  than  if  it  had 
iyotined  you,  your  son  is  created  emperor  of 
Germany,  or  king  of  France  or  Spain.  Let  us 
speak  and  think  of  things  as  we  believe,  and 
profess  to  believe.    Indeed,  tf  our  apprehen- 


»-!     > 
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sions  of  their  stute  in  the  unseen  wo)4d>  Who 
were  trae  lovers  of  Gk)d,  have  nothiing  of  solace 
and  pleasure  in  them,  it  is  mere  useless  em^ty 
profession  they  are  all  to  be  resolved  into,  and 
not  finth. 

"My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  and  with  you 
both,  but  it  can  do  you  no  good  to  tell  you  so. 
I  believe  your  lovely  son  unfeignedly  loved 
God;  and  then  read  the  rest,  1  Cor.  IL  9; 
James  i.  10,  12.  Of  how  great  use  might  he 
have  been  in  this  world!  But,  are  those  glori- 
eus  creatures  above,  to  whom  he  fe  now  joined, 
inactive  or  unemployed  ?  And  are  not  their  em- 
plojnments  more  noble  and  sublime,  according 
to  the  more  enlarged  capacity  of  their  faculties, 
and  the  higher  dignity  of  their  state  ?  He  was 
bom  to  very  considerable  things  as  your  heir ; 
but  ^he  was  begotten  again  to  a  more  gloiious 
inheritance,  and  the  Kvely  hope  of  it/  They 
that  were  about  him,  before  it  was  possiMe 
for  me  to  see  him,  told  me  he  was  insefisible, 
as  he  was  before  I  heard  of  his  illness;  but 
at  my  coming  to  him,  he  knew  me  at  first 
sight,  and  seemed  to  have  the  uise  of  his  under- 
standing for  nothing  but  religion.  He  then 
spake  not  one  misplaced  word ;  said,  he  doubted 
not  God  was  his  Father,  and  that  his  present 
affliction  was  from  the  hand  of  that  Father,  not 
of  an  enemy.  He  desired  me  to  pray  with 
him,  and  seemed  understanding^  and  affection- 
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stely  to  concur.  .  This  was  on  (tibe.  Lord's  day, 
and  the  next  was  the  day  of  hifi  glcHrioius  trtifitsh 
Jation,  near  nocm»  before  I  oould  re^h  him  a 

•second  tune.    .   ,    

*'  Mr.  C —  came  to  me  presently  alt^,  to  ad- 
vise with  me  about  disposal  jof  the  bodyj;  who 
could  give  no  advice  but  in  the  gen^nd,  to  h^ve 
it  prepared  for  interment  in  a  way  that  jtnight 
be  decent,  and  not  profiisely  expensive;  nOt 
4oubting  but  that  there  might  be  more  paritir 
x^ar  diisection  from  yourself>  before  actual  in- 
terment, sent  to  Mr.  C — ,  ftc.^  who  is  wilUng  to 
take  the  care  upon  him  of  seeiz^  instmctioiis 
fidfiUed. 

^^The  Lord  suf^ort  you  both,  aid  abutt«- 
dantly  bless  the  rest  of  yours. 

I  am,  most  honoured  Sir  and  Madam, 
Your  most  affectionately  sympathizing 
^'Servant  in  Christ  our  Lord, 

''J0H11HOOT;.'' 
'^  St.  Johnrstreet,  London, 
''Jan.  14,1698.* 

]n  this  year  he  printed  a  funeral  sermon 
SQt :  Ms  i^d  ^flege  friend^  the  Rev.  Richard 
Aduns;  ^md  aJbo  a^  ^kiscourse  preached  before 
the  societies  for  ^  Reformatipn  of  Manners." 
^  The  foUowing  year,  1699,  must  have  been  to 
ilowe  a  jno§|t  melancholy  one,  and  njLust  have 
.drawn,  largely    on   Jhis    slarength    and   spirfts. 


4f 
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Within  a  few  months  he  lost  two.  of  his  oldest 
and  most  endeared  friends^  the  Kev*  Matthew 
Mead^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bates.  He  preached 
the  fimeral  sermons  for  both,  which  were. af- 
terwards printed. 

About  this  time  his  fiiend  Thoresby,  haying 
long  practised  what  was  called  '^Occasional 
Conformity,"  (on  which,  some  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,)  went  over  en- 
tirely to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Manlove,  of  Leeds.  The  editor  of 
Thoresb/s  Journal  says,  "Mr.  John  Howe,  a 
very  eminent  Nonconformist  minister,  wrote 
much  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Boyse,  of  Dublin, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Leeds  at  the  time,. a 
letter  which  seems  to  have  been ,  intended  for 
Thoresb/s  perusal."  This  letter  I  have  reco- 
vered. I  found  it  among  the  MSS.  in  the  Ays- 
tough  catalogue.     It  is  as  follows. 

TO   THE   REV.    MR.    BOYSE,   AT    MR.    THO"*   KENTON'S, 

IN   LEEDS. 

"  Worthy  Sir, 

*'The  K  went  away  the  night  before 
yours  came  to  my  hand,  which  is  too  short, 
but  a  full  answer  to  all  the  first  part  of  your 
letter.  I  have  thought  D^*  M[anlove's]  re- 
moves to  have  been  twice  too  hasty.  I  shall 
be   glad,    for  the  sake  of   so    considerable   a 
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place  as  Leeds,  if  a  supply  can  be  got  satis- 
&ctoiy  and  seasonable,  that  no  prejudice  accrue 
by  the  change.  It  hath  been  said  here,  it  hath 
so  much  disgusted  Mr,  R,  Thoresby,  that  he 
inclines  totally  to  withdraw  to  the  Church; 
and  that  to  justify  his  inclination,  if  not  inten- 
tions to  that  purpose,  he  hath  in  some  late 
discourses  seemed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  that 
trivial  sophism,  rather  than  arg"*,  that,  if 
occasional  communion  (that  is,  with  the  Church 
of  England)  was  lawful,  constant  [communion] 
was  a  duty.  This  I  am  not  to  taJke  notice  of 
to  him.  But  if  you  have  time  to  discourse 
with  him,  and  shall,  or  have  heard  any  thing 
to  the  purpose  from  him,  it  were  well,  if  he 
were  closely  dealt  with,  before  your  leaving 
that  town.  He  hath  seemed  to  have  a  great 
reverence  for  Mr.  Baxter,  who,  I  believe, 
gave  as  full  assent  to  this  proposition  as  to 
most,  ^  That  occasional  commimion  with  the 
Chiurch  of  England  was  lawfol ;  *  and  to  this, 
^  That  our  distinct  communions  in  our  pre- 
sent circumstances  were  necessary.'  I  neither 
have  [call]  nor  time  (Saturday  evening)  to 
discuss  this  matter.  The  [above]  excellent 
author  hath  said  eno'  to  prove  this;  [and  to 
keep]  a  man  of  Mr.  T.'s  luiderstanding  from 
being  imposed  upon  by  so  transparent  a  fallacy. 
If  theirs  or  any  church  be  put  to  it  to  show 
their  authority  for    making   other  termes    of 
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church^communion  than  Christ  hath  made,  and 
then  to  make  theirs  the  sole  commxmion  witidn 
such  and  such  districts,  our  practice  (till  they 
have  .proved  that  talk)  may  with  great  satis£u> 
tion  be  continued  long  enough  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 
And  if  such  a  [cause,]  to  which  so  great  a 
part  of  God's  heritage  in  England  ha^e  borne 
witness,  by  about  forty  years'  su£^ingB>  and 
to  wMch  God  hath  borne  wkness  by  liie  great 
[success]  and  blessing  be  hath  given  to  them 
in  their  tabernacles,  (when  in  this  way  they 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  [alive  a  sense  of 
religion]  in  a  time  when  hell  was  endeavour- 
ing the  total  extirpation  and  extinction  of  it,) 
shall  be  deserted  and  given  up  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  T/s  alnlities,  upon  such  a  trifle  of  an  ar- 
gument,— it  wfll  stand  without  him;  but  I 
tshould  be  sorry  that  he  should  lose  the  thii^ 
he  hath  wrou^it,  so  as  not  to  obtain  tiiat  full 
reward  I  msh  him.  If  you  have  time,  you  will 
need  none  of  these  suggestions  finom, 

'' Your  affiictL  Brother, 

«  H.  ir 

**  Other  matters  must  be  left  tifl  y'  desired 
return. 


<f 


Jotf*  3, 99.' 


«« 


[Under    this   is  written,  by  anoth^  hand; 
Alias  J.  H«,  namdy,  Mr^  John  Howe ;   the 
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mteA  N.  G/  tniniBt^^  at  Ixmdofi;  a  learned 
picms,  and  exeellent  mm,  thcmgk  I  suppose 
ifiob  indlstttable  in  this  argoment^ 

The  above    letter  fonni»  no   unsuitable  iii- 

troduGtion  to  the  account  it  ig  now  tmi^  to 

pve,  of  tiie  unpleasant  controversy  in  which 

Howie  was   involved,    in    1701-2,    respecting 

**  Occasiotial  Conferinity.'*     As  the  principles 

i»n  which    he  de^nded  that  piractiise  (what- 

-ever  may  be  thought  of  the  -  extent  to  whicAi 

'he  applied  them)  are  precisely  the  same  with 

'those     which    ore    employed   to    advodat^    a 

•catholic   mterdomnmnion  of  Christians  of  all 

'denoniinations,'^^a  subject  whichf  is  deservedly 

attracting  the  attention  of  the  truly  exceUeirt 

of  every  party,— -I  shall  make  no  apology  for 

treating  the  matter  at  some  length. 

<     Prom  the  very  commencement  <rf  the  great 

schism  of  1662,  many  of  the  more  moderate 

•  Nonconformists,    both    lay   and    clerical,  had. 

practised   '*  occasional    communion'*  with   the 

Church  of  England;   partly,   because  it  was 

an  ^stabliskmefa,  xmii&r   some  modifiGa)tion  of 

which  they  would  have  been  wiltmg  to  con- 

^  form,  althoi^h  tliey  couW  not  approve  of  the 

present  constitution;    and  partly  (in  the  case 

of    Howe  it  was   the  principal  reason,)   for 

the  purpose  of  recognising  the  essential  umkf 

of  Christians  of  all  denominations.     l%e  saone 
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principle  of  course  impUed  a^^lingness  on  his 
part  to  hold  occasional  conmiuniou  with  any 
other  body  of  Christians^  with  whom  such  comr 
munion  was  not^  in  his  estimation^  sif^uL  The 
question^  then>  with  reference  to  the  particular 
case  of  occasional  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England^  must  evidently  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  objections  on  which  the 
party  seceding  justified  his  secession ;  in  other 
wordSj  by  the  state  of  the  individual  conscience. 
If  an  individual  thought  the  very  rites  and 
ceremonies,  in  which  he  would  be  called  to 
join  in  any  such  communion,  either  sinful  ip 
themselves,  or  sinfiil  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  performance  of  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Aim,  *^  occasional  c<Hir 
fermity*'  would  be  altogether  unjustifiable.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  did  nM  think  this ;  but 
simply  justified  his  secession  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  every  man's  duty  statedly  to  adopt 
that  system  of  worship  which  is,  in  his  opinion, 
most  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Chrisl^ 
anity^  and  best  calculated  to  promc^  his  own 
spiritual  benefit,  and  that  he  did  not  think  the 
Church  of  England  (however  excellent)  tkusi  re- 
eommendedj  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  man  might 
consistently  adopts  the  practice  in  question; 
since  he  would,  not  suppose  the  mere  act  of 
communion  with  the  Chuix^h  of  England,  sistfftt, 
•but  merely  that  the  system  of  w<»rship  adopted 
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in  another  community  possessed  ikr  greater 
advantages.  Supposing  Howe  sincere  in  de- 
claring such  to  be  his  sentiments,— of  which 
there  has  never,  so  £a,r  as  I  know,  been  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt, — then  the  best  way  of  deter- 
mining the  soundness  of  the  principles  by  which 
he  justified  the  practice,  will  be  to  throw  the 
argument  into  a  general  form,  putting  the 
Church  of  England,  or  any  other  community, 
entirely  out  of  the  question. 

He  would  reason,  then,  as  follows:  —  He 
would  say,  that  of  differing  forms  and  modes  of 
worship,  every  man  is  bound  statedly  to  adopt 
that  which  he  believes  most  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel,  and 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare; but  that  such  reasons  do  not  bind  Inm 
invariably  to  abstain  from  communion  with  any 
other  body  of  Christians  with  whom,  in  his 
estimation,  such  communion  can  be  practised 
without  sin;  in  other  words,  whose  system  he 
does  not  deem  imlawfrd,  but  simply  not  so  ad- 
vantageous as  his  own ;  that  with  all  such 
parties  he  is  fiilly  warranted  to  hold  occa- 
sional communion,  (either  on  solemn  stated 
occasions,  or  as  circumstances  may  afford  con- 
venient opportunity,)  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
tically exhibiting  the  essential  unity  of  the 
universal  church,  and  his  own  sense  both  of 
the  infinite  importance  of  those  points*  in  which 
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aU  Christiajis  agree^  and  the  comparative  insig- 
nificance  of  those  in  which  they  differ;  this 
being  a  much  more  noble  end  than  any  whidi 
could  be  suhserved  by  mtmiable  communion 
only  with  his  own  party.'^ 

With  respect  to  what  4ifferent  persons  may 
judge  not  absolutely  unlawfol  in  the  modes  of 
worship  ad(^ted  by  other  religious  communities 
than  their  own,  there  must  of  course  be  coosi* 
derable  diversity  of  opinion.  This  question^as 
I  have:  already  said,  must  be  deteiwined,  after 
all,  by  a  reference  to  the'  conacieuce  of  the 
individud.  Many  of  Howe's  cotemporaiies,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  held  oomnmnion  with 
tibe  Church  of  England;  yet  ^  nught  «afely 
do  it. 

Into  the  discussion  as  to  the  limits  within 
which  the  above  principles  should  be  applied^ 
I  do  not  eater.  The  g^^ral  cprrectness  nd 
liie  principles  themselves  is  all  that  I  atpo^e^ 
s^t  maintain. 

To  affirm,  as  was  often  do^e,  tibiat  he  who^ 
could  go  thu9  &r, ,  ought  to  go  farther>  and 
that  if  occasional  conformity  was  lasarful,  con- 
stant conformity  was  lawful  also;  or,  as  it  was 
somethniss  ar^ed,  even  a  duty;  in  other  words, 

*  To  illustrate  this ;  who  would  deny  that  a  Cengregittionaltst  aiight 
safe&y  practise  occasional  worship  or  cownranion  with  a  body  of  Prep- 
hyterians  or  Weslejan  Methodists,  although  he  would,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned,  statedly  prefer  the  modes  of  worship  practised 
ainongat  his  own  party? 
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that  what  an  individual  might/  far  ^wcM  rent- 
sons,  sometimes  do,  that  he  m^btt  for  general 
reasons  do  aimi^s,  is  to  forget  the  very  grounds 
<m  which  the  partiieis  are  supposed  to  secede ; 
nmnely,  because  every,  man  is  in  duty  bound  to 
adopt  as  his  ordinary  system  of  religious  wor^ 
ship,  not  that  in  which  he  might  join  without 
positive  sin,  bat  that  which  he  deems  most 
scriptural  and  most  profitable.*  Besides,  in 
the  case  of  Howe^  as  well  as  of  every  othei^ 
minister,  was  there  no  difference  between  an 
occasional  compliance  with  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  he  did  not  think  unlawful, 
aiid  baa  compliancae  with  all  the  oaths  and 
sid)S6ripiaaiis  required  by  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity ;  his  ex^mmo  assent  and  consent  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  Thirty-«nine  Artides,  and 
the  Sook  of  Commcii.  Prayer?  Would  not 
eotiK  conformity,  moreover,  have  demanded 
(what  in  his  case  would  have  been  worse  than 
all  the  rest)  a  renunciation  of  that  liberty  of 
uBiversat  communion  which  wafi  &r  dearer  to 
him  than  the  ties  of  party,  aad  the  adoption 

•  To  recur  to  the  illustration  of  the  preceding  note ; — what  yao^X^  be 
thought  of  the  man  who  should  argue  that  a  Congregationalist)  who 
<^oiisi<ritaUy,  and  for  special  reasons,  held  communton  wIthWeslejrfm 
MethodistSi  was  hound  to  adopt  their  system  of  eoclesiastioal  polity  ao4 
discipline;  in  other  words,  become  a  Wesleyan,  although  he  should 
declare  that  he  greatly  preferred  the  system  of  his  own  party,  and 
fcKatid  by  experience,  that  $tatMy  fo  worship  with  them  was  most  con^ 
ducive  to  his  growth  in  piety  ? 
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of  that  exclusive  system,  against  whfeh  this,  his 
condemned  practice  of  occasional  conformity, 
was  mainly  designed  as  a  testimony  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a  brief  narratire  of 
the  controversy  on  this  subject,  in  which  Howe 
was  engaged*  Amongst  other  persons  who,  on 
the  principles  above  explained,  practised  ^^  occa- 
sional conformity,"  was  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a 
member  of  Howe's  congregation.  In  1701,  he 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  and 
some  persons  began  to  suspect  that  he  prac^ 
tised  occasional  conformity,  simply  as  a  qualifi^ 
cation  for  civil  office*  It  is  proper  to  add  fiu> 
ther,  for  doing  full  justice  to  Howe's  conduct, 
that  Sir  Thomas  had  formed  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  long  before  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  be  called  on  to  comply  with  that  law, 
which  made  it  imperative  on  every  person  holding 
any  civil  office  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  as  ad-* 
miLtoed  in  the  Church  of  England.  Among* 
others  who  were  scandalized  at  his  conduct, 
was  the  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe,  who  publish- 
ed an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled,  '^  Inquiry 
into  the  Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters." 
The  preface  is  addressed  to  Howe,  who  is  re- 
quired, either  to  vindicate  the  practice,  or  to 
condemn  it.  Howe  showed  some  reluctance  to 
enter  into  the  controversy  with  his  anonymous 
antagonist ;  but  at  length  overcame  his  scruples, 
and  put  forth  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  ''Some 
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Considerations  of  a  Preface  to  an  '  Inquiry  con» 
ceming  the  occasional  Conformity  of  Dissen- 
ters/ "  In  the  introduction  he  justifies  bis  own 
consistency  by  an  appeal  to  his  known  moderar 
tion  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Church  and  the  Non- 
eonformists ;  and  quotes  largely  from  the  letter 
which  he  had  prefixed  to  his  "Delighting  in 
God^"*  and  which  had  been  published  more  than 
twenty  years  before.  He  there  declares,  "  That 
he  for  a  long  time  had  had  an  habitual  aver- 
sion in  his  own  taind,  from  perplexing  himself, 
or  disturbing  others,  by  being  concerned  in  agi- 
tating the  controversies  that  have  been  on  foot 
about  the  circumstantials  of  religion ;  that  he 
had  contented  himself,  by  the  best  means  he 
could  be  frimished  with,  and  the  best  use  God 
enabled  him  to  make  of  them,  so  far  to  form 
and  settle  his  own  judgment,  as  was  necessary 
to  his  own  practice ;  that  he  had  faithfully  fol- 
lowed his  judgment,  and  abstained  in  the  mean 
time  from  censuring  others,  who  took  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  him ;  that  he  was  sensible  every 
one  must  give  account  of  himself  to  God :  and 
that  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  such  as  sin- 
cerely fear  God,  that  if  with  upright  minds  they 
principally  study  to  approve  themselves  to  him, 
and  if  they  mistake,  do  only  err  for  fear  of 
erring,  he  will  not  with  severity  animadvert 
upon  the  infirmity  of  a  weak  and  merely  mis- 

2f 
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guided  judgment*"  He  then  proceeds  to  an 
able  and  closely  reasoned  defence  of  the  prac-- 
tice  on  the  principles  I  have  already  explained.* 

*  Walter  Wilsoiii  Esq.,  the  learned  and  laborious  author  of  the 
<«  History  of  Dissenting  Churches/'  and  the  *'  life  of  De  Foe/'  after 
quoting,  in  the  latter  woric,  (rol.  ii.,  p.  B7,  38,)  part  of  the  Bbcrre 
citation  of  Cakmy,  says,  ''  Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  these 
sentiments,  they  were  beside  the  question ;"  as  though  they  were  the 
motfi  argumenti  on  which  Howe  insisted.  This  remark  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  (what  I  confess  from  his  accurate  habits  of  research  would  be 
improbable,)  that  the  writer  had  not  read  the  tract  of  Howe  in  que»- 
tion  J  or,  at  least,  that  he  had  not  read  it  for  some  time. 

If,  howeyer,  it  be  true,  that  the  propriety  of  this  practice  as  re- 
spected the  Church  of  England,  must,  after  all,  be  decided  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  objections  on  which  the  seceder  grounded  his  dissent ; 
in  other  words,  by  the  state  of  the  individual  conscience ;  the  above 
remarks  are  not  *'  beside  the  question,''  but  most  strictly  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Wilson  observes,  that  in  "  his  controversy  with  De  Foe,  Howe 
gained  no  credit."  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  that  he  lost 
any.  Tliat  his  pamphlet  is  written  with  more  severity  than  is  his  wont 
is  most  true.  But  it  must  also  be  confessed  that  he  had  considerable 
provocation.  Thus  De  Foe  had  entitled  his  pamphlet, '<  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Practice  of  Occasional  Conformity,  in  Cases  qf  Preferment;^* 
evidently  intending  to  insinuate  (for  such  a  title  would  have  been  absurd 
unless  this  had  been  his  intention)  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
had  been  prompted  by  the  basest  and  most  sinister  motives ;  although  if 
he  did  not  know,  he  might  easily  have  ascertained,  that  it  had  been  the 
practice  of  Sir  Thomas  for  many  years  before  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
comply  with  it  as  a  qualification  for  civil  office.  If  in  his  pamphlet  he 
merely  intended  to  refer  to  knoum  cases  (if  any  there  were)  in  which  in- 
diriduals  had  adopted  the  practice  he  condemns  from  the  love  of  *'  pre^ 
ferment,"  there  was  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  Howe  on  the  subject; 
nor  indeed  to  discuss  it  at  all ;  for  such  cases  none  would  defend. 

In  the  same  spirit,  he  had  prefixed  tg  his  title-page  the  words,  "  If 

the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him;  but  if  Baal, 1^  evidently  implying 

that  it  was  not  possible  there  should  exist  a  condition  of  conscience 
in  which  the  practice  of  occasional  conformity  was  compatible  with  sin- 
cerity.    These  unworthy  artifices  of  the  pamphleteer,  Howe  severely 
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Howe  declared  at  the  close  of  this  paxntihlet, 
that  no  reply  of  his  adyerHsay  shotdd  provoke 
him  to  resume  his  pen.  De  Foe,  whose  habits 
of  controversy  were  almost  inveterate,  of  course 
replied ;  and  here  the  matter  ended. 

But  though  Howe  published  nothing  farther 
in  his  life^time  on  this  subject^  a  letter  was 
found  among  his  papers,  addressed  to  a  noble 
lord,  and  drawn  up  with  distinguished  ability. 
It  will  be  found  below.* 

exposes ;  as  well  as  the  iUpgical  assumption,  on  which  De  Foe's  argu- 
ment  eridently  rests ;  namely,  that  all  the  Nonconformists  seceded  from 
the  Church  on  the  same  grounds,  and  that  each  adopted  to  the  full  every 
objection  of  the  rest.    This  was  notoriously  untrue. 

*  **A  Letter  to  a  Penon  qf  HonottTf  partly  repreeentinff  the  IUh  of 
Occasional  Coitformity^  and  partly  the  Sense  qf  th€  present  Non" 
co^formistsy  about  their  yet  continuing  D^erences/rom  the  Bstah- 
lished  Church, 

**  My  Lord, 

"  'Tis  well  known  to  such  as  have  understood  the  state 
of  religion  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  that 
there  have  been  very  different  sentiments  about  the  degrees  of  that 
reformation  itself.  Some  have  judged  the  Church  with  us  so  insuffi- 
ciently reformed,  as  to  want  as  yet  the  very  being  of  a  true  Christian 
church ;  and  wherewith  they,  therefore,  thought  it  unlawful  to  have  any 
communion  at  all.  Of  whom  many  thereupon,  in  the  several  successive 
reigns,  withdrew  themselves  into  foreign  parts,  for  the  ei:\jo3rment  of  the 
liberty  of  such  worship  as  they  judged  more  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God. 

**  There  have  been  also  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  in  former  and 
later  times,  that,  though  not  entirely  satisfied  with  our  reformation,  were 
less  severe  in  their  judgment  concerning  the  constitution  and  practice  of 
the  Established  Church ;  that  is,  did  not  judge  its  reformation  so  defec- 
tive, that  they  might  not  communicate  at  all  with  it,  nor  so  complete  but 
that  they  ought  to  covet  a  communion  more  strictly  agreeable  to  the 

2f2 
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Hitherto  the  consciences  of  the  Nonconform 
mists  had  been  always  considered  too  strict; 

Holy  Scripture ;  and,  according^ly,  apprehended  themselyes  to  lie  under 
a  two-fold  obligation  of  conacience  in  reference  hereto. 

'*  1.  Not,  by  any  means,  totally  to  cut  themseLves  oU  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  commnnion  of  tiie  Established  Chnrch,  in  which  they 
fonnd  greater  and  more  momentous  things  to  be  approved  of,  and 
embraceci  with  great  reverence  and  complacency,  (viz.,  all  the  trae 
noUe  easentialt  of  Christian  religion — ^not  subverted,  as  anumg  the 
Romanists,  by  any  contrary  doctrines  or  practices,)  than  could  be  pre- 
tended  to  remain  the  matter  of  their  disapprobation  and  dislike. 

"  2.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  decline  other  communion,  which  to 
the  judgment  of  their  conscience  appeared,  in  some  considerable  drcum- 
stanees,  more  agreeable  to  the  Christian  rule,  and,  to  their  experience* 
more  conducing  to  their  spiritual  advantage  and  edification. 

**  Which  latter  judgment  of  theirs  (whether  itself  justifiable  or  no,  we 
are  not  now  considering)  hath  been  with  many  so  fixed  and  inflexible, 
that,  in  several  successive  reigns,  great  numbers  of  such  persons,  who, 
we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend,  had  any  thought  totally  to  abandon  the 
Established  Chnrch,  yet  thought  themselves  obliged,  besides,  to  seek 
and  procure  opportunities  for  such  other  communions,  even  with  extreme 
peril,  not  only  to  their  estates  and  liberties,  but  to  their  very  lives 
themselves. 

'*  They  could  not,  therefore,  but  think  both  these  sorts  of  commu- 
nions lawful,  viz.,  whereto  they  might  adjoin,  but  not  confine  themselves. 
**  And  though  to  that  former  sort  of  communion,  there  hath,  for  many 
years  by •  past,  been  superadded  the  accidental  consideration  of  a  place 
or  office  attainable  hereby,  no  man  can  allow  himself  to  think,  that  what 
he  before  counted  lawfiil,  is  by  this  supervening  consideration  become 
unlawful — especially  if  the  office  were  such  as  was  in  no  manner  of  way 
to  be  an  emolument,  but  rather  an  occasion  of  greater  expense  to  the 
undertaker  of  it ;  that  is,  only  enabled  him  to  serve  God,  the  government, 
and  his  country,  being  regularly  called  hereto,  in  the  condition  of  a  jus- 
tice of  peace,  or  otherwise.  In  which  capacity,  it  is  notorious  that  divers 
persons,  of  eminent  note,  of  this  persuasion,  (and  some  in  higher  sta- 
tions,) have,  within  the  space  of  forty  years  past,  and  upwards,  been 
serviceable  to  the  public  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation. 

**  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  thought,  that  the  judgment  and  practice  of 
such  men  can  be  throughout  approved  by  our  reverend  fathers  and 
brethren  of  the  Established  Church,  as  neither  can  we  pretend  it  to  be 
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their  enemies  finding  that  "occasional  confor- 
mity" would  enable  the  candidate  for  any  civil 

80  unxvenaUy  by  oarselves.  But  we  are  remote  from  any  the  least  sus- 
picion, that  persons  of  so  excellent  worth  and  Christian  temper,  as  now 
preside  over  the  Established  Chnrch,  cAn  suffer  themselves  to  judge  or 
censure  men  of  this  sentiment,  as  being  for  this  single  reason  men  of 
hypocritical  and  insincere  minds ;  but  that  they  will  rather  think  it 
possible  their  understandings  may  be  imposed  upon,  so  as  this  may  be 
the  judgment,  in  the  whole,  of  a  sincere  though  misinformed  conscience. 

**  For  when  they  apprehend  this  church,  having  all  the  essential  parts 
6f  Christian  religion,  has  not,  by  adding  some  much  disputed  things, 
that  are  not  pretended  to  be  any  parts  thereof,  (but  that  are  become  as 
necessary  to  communion  with  it  as  any  the  most  essential  part,)  thereby 
unchurched  itself,  but  that  they  may  hold  communion  with  it ;  yet  they 
do  not  see  that  they  ought  to  appropriate  their  communion  to  it,  so  as 
to  refuse  all  other  communion,  where  the  same  essentials  of  Christian 
religion  are  to  be  found,  without  those  additions  which  really  belong  not 
to  it ;  they  are  apt  to  think  such  sentiments  of  theirs  not  to  be  altogether 
destitute  of  some  plausible  ground. 

**  However,  among  those  that  are  not  entirely  in  eyery  punctilio  of 
this  church,  it  bath  not  any  so  firm  friends,  or  that  are  so  nearly  united 
in  judgment  and  affection  with  it,  as  men  of  this  sentiment. 

*^  We,  for  our  parts,  (who,  because  in  some  things  we  conform  not, 
are  called  Nonconformists,  whereas  no  man  conforms  in  every  thing,) 
are  not  allowed  to  be  counted  members  of  this  church,  by  those  that 
take  denominations,  not  from  the  intimate  essentials  of  things,  (as  same- 
ness of  doctrine,  and  the  institutions  of  Christian  worship,)  but  from 
loose  and  very  separable  accidents  :  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  not  so 
stupid  as  not  to  apprehend  we  are  under  stricter  and  much  more  sacred 
obligations  than  can  be  carried  under  the  sound  of  a  name,  to  adhere  to 
those  our  reverend  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  Established  Church,  who 
are  most  united  among  themsehes,  in  duty  to  God  and  our  Redeemer, 
in  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  and  in  fidelity  to  the  Protestant  religion,  as 
with  whom  in  this  dubious  state  of  things  we  are  to  run  all  hazards,  and 
to  live  and  die  together.  Whether  they  can  have  the  same  assurance, 
both  from  interest  and  inclination  of  mind,  concerning  all  that  are  of  the 
same  external  denomination  with  themselves,  they  need  not  us  to  advise 
with. 

**  We  have  our  yet  depending  lesser  diflferences,  about  which  we  have 
(notwithstanding  whatsoever  provocation)  been  generally  and  for  the 
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office,  who  could  conscientiously  practise  it,  to 
evade  the  law,  now  determined  that  they  were 
too  lax;  and  therefore  introduced  the  bill 
against  occasional  conformity  ;*  which  provided 
that  unless  a  man  maintained  constant  comr 
munion  with  .the  Establishment,  he  should  be 
utterly  incapacitated  for  holding  any  civil  office. 
Had  this  measure  become  law,  the  exclusive 
system  would  have  been  complete :  but,  after 
having  passed  the  House  of  Conunons,  it  was 
rejected,  by  a  decisive  majority,  in  the  Lords. 
WTiile  the  matter  was  pending,  Howe  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  the  bill,  by  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thetical case,  which  will  be  found  below.f 

most  part  silent ;  and  see  not,  in  reference  to  them,  what  can  farther 
remain,  than  that  we,  for  biir  part,  do  consider  that  all  minds  are  not 
turned  the  same  way ;  that  such  from  whom  we  dissent  no  farther  differ 
from  OS  than  we  do  from  them ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  no  more  to  wonder 
at  them  than  ourselves. 

*.*  And  we  cannot  disallow  oarseWes  to  hope,  that  our  reverend  fathers 
and  brethren  will  conceive  of  us  as  humbly  dissenting  from  them,  without 
diminution  of  that  great  reverence  which  their  real  worth  claims  from  us, 
and  without  arrogating  any  thing  unduly  to  ourselves  on  that  account. 
For  though  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  we  are  in  the  right,  in  those  parti- 
cular things  wherein  we  differ,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  far  excelled  by  them  in  much  greater  and  more  important  things. 

**  My  honoured  Lord, 

''  Your  Lordship*8  most  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

"  J.  H/' 

*  1702, 

t  A  CASE. 

"  Two  sorts  of  Christian  assemblies  are  wont  to  meet,  severally,  for 
the  worship  of  God,  which  both  hold  all  the  same  articles  of  doctrine 
taught  by  Christ  or  his  apostles  ;  and  use  the  same  institutions  of  wor- 
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While  the  Bill  against  occasional  conformity 
was  still  under  discussion,  the  following  charac- 

ship  appointed  by  them :  only  they  differ  in  tins,  that  the  one  sort  use 
also  some  rites,  not  so  appointed,  which  the  other  nse  not. 

**  Two  gentlemen,  Sir  T and  Sir  J ,  are  of  equal  estates :  but 

Sir  T lives  not  so  regularly,  more  seldom  comes  to  the  worship  of 

God  in  any  Christian  assembly;  yet,  when  he  doth,  resorts  only  to  one 
of  the  former  sort. 

"  Sir  J is  a  sober,  rirtuous  person,  of  approved  piety,  prudence, 

justice,  fortitude,  and  who  publicly  worships  God,  sometimes  in  the  one 
sort  of  assembly,  and  sometimes  in  the  other. 

**  The  question  is  not,  whether  some  U^d  and  vicious  persons  may 
not  frequent  both  sorts  of  assemblies;   nor  whether  some  sober  and 
pious  persons  may  not  frequent  those  of  the  former  sort  only. 
'   "  But  whether  Sir  J         ought  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  serving 
the  government  (to  which  he  hath  constantiy  expressed  himself  well 

» 

affected)  in  any  station,  civil  or  military,  for  this  single  reason,  because 
he  sometimes  worships  God  in  assemblies  of  the  latter  sort ;  (whether  it 
be  his  infelicity,  ill  humour,  or  mistake,  whereof  yet  he  is  not  con- 
duced ;)  while  Sir  T (who  is  as  little  convinced  of  his  iU  life)  is  left 

capable  ?    At  least,  if  the  one  be  incapable,  should  not  both  ? 

-"  But  if  the  question  be  determined  the  other  way,  monstrous  1  How 
will  that  deteimination  of  an  English  parliament  stand  in  the  annals  of 
future  time  ?  How  will  wiser  posterity  blush  they  had  such  progenitors  \ 
For  can  it  be  supposed  a  nation  will  be  always  drunk  ?  Or  if  ever  it  be 
solier,  will  it  not  be  amazed  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  a  few  ceremonies, 
of  which  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  said  was  that  they  were  indifferent, 
have  enough  in  them  to  outweigh  all  religion,  all  morality,  all  intel- 
lectual endowments,  natural  or  acquired,  which  may  happen  in  some 
instances  to  be  on  the  wrong  side,  (as  it  must  now  be  reckoned,)  when, 
on  the  other,  is  the  height  of  profaneness,  and  scorn  at  religion ;  the 
depth  of  debauchery  and  brutality,  with  half  a  wit,  hanging  between 
sense  and  nonsense :  only  to  cast  the  balance  the  more  creditable  way, 
there  is  the  skill  to  make  a  leg,  to  dance  to  a  fiddle,  nimbly  to  change 
gestures,  and  give  a  loud  response,  which  contain  the  answer  for  the 
villanies  of  an  impure  life  t 

'*  If  those  littie  pieces  of  church-modishness  have  so  much  in  them  of 
real  value,  in  all  these  are  they  not  well  enough  paid  by  the  whole  Church 
revenues  of  England,  without  stigmatizing  every  body  that  so  much 
admires  them  not  ? 
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teristic  incident  occurred.  As  Howe  was  one 
day  walking  in  St  James's  Park^  a  noble  lord, 
to  whom  he  was  well  known,  sent  his  footman 
to  say  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  him* 
When  he  came  up,  his  lordship  saluted  him 
with  much  cordiality,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  him.  He  then  entered  into  co]>* 
versation  on  the  obnoxious  "  Bill,"  which  he 
assured  Howe  **  he  had  opposed  to  the  utmost." 
Gradually  getting  warm  upon  the  subject^  he 
so  fax  forgot  his  company  as  to  say,  ^^Damn 
these  wretches,  for  they  are  mad,  and  will  bring 
us  all  into  confiision/'  Howe  cahnly  rephed, 
"  My  lord,  'tis  a  great  satisfaction  to  us,  who  in 
all  afiairs  of  this  nature  desire  to  look  upwards^ 
that  there  is  a  God  that  governs  the  world,  to 
whom  we  can  leave  the  issues  and  events  of 
things :  and  we  are  satisfied  and  may  thereupon 
be  easy,  that  he  will  not  fail  in  due  time  of 
making  a  suitable  retribution  to  all,  according 
to  their  present  carriage.  And  this  great  Ruler 
of  the  world,  my  lord,  has  among  other  things 
also  declared,  he  will  make  a  difference  between 


**  And  while  diren  of  real  wortli  live  upon  eiiarity,  some  witb 
cvlty  gettiiigt   othen  (ednceted  to   modesty)  with  greater  diifiealtj^ 
begging  thor  breed ! 

**  Bet  do  tiioee  mho  ere  not  ooatented  to  engross  all  the  legal  emolu- 
ments, Aink  there  Is  no  God  in  heaTen,  that  knows  their  luge  pro- 
viMt>  at  the  beginning  of  this  revolntion,  of  great  abatement^  in  their 
Ghnrch  consKittttion ;  when  now,  witlmat  ahetiBg  one  hair,  they  meat 
ha>r«  all  oonfoim  to  it  in  every  pnnctilio,  or  be  (as  modi  as  in  them  is) 
made  infiunovs,  and  the  scorn  of  the  nation?" 
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him  that  swear eth,  and  him  ih^ifeareth  an  oathJ' 
His  lordship  was  struck  with  Howe's  teply,  and 
after  a  pause  said,  ''  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your 
freedom;  I  understand  your  meaning,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  make  a  good  use  of  it."  Howe 
adroitly  answered,  *'  My  lord,  I  have  a  great  deal 
more  reason  to  thank  your  lordship,  for  saving 
me  the  most  difficidt  part  of  a  discourse,  which 
is  the  application.'' 

In  1702,  Howe  published  the  second  part  of 
his  great  work,  ^*  The  Living  Temple."  It  is 
dedicated  to  William  Lord  Pagett,  Baron  of 
Beaudesert,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.*  In  this 
year,  he  also  published  a  funeral  sermon  for 
the  Rev.  Peter  Vink. 

In  1702  and  1703,  Howe  seems  to  have  been 
in  a  very  shattered  state  of  health;  but  had 
lost  nothing  of  his  vigour  of  mind.  On  the 
5th  of  November  of  the  latter  year,  he  preached 
a  powerful  sermon,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, from  the  words,  ''Who  hath  delivered 
us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  trans- 
lated us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son." 

I  shaU  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  exquisite 
letter  of  condolence  '*  on  the  loss  of  an  excel- 
lent wife."  It  is  preserved  in  Calamy's  Life ;  but 
it  bears  no  date,  nor  can  it  now  be  ascertained 

*  This  nobleman  was  the  seventh  Baron  Pagett,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  in  1678.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  splendid  embassy  to 
Constantinople. 
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to  whom  it  was  addressed.     The  close  is  sur- 
passingly beautifiiL 

TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  AN  EXCELLENT 

WIFE. 

'*  I  seriously  lament  your  new  afiSiction, 
whereof  I  lately  had  the  surprising  account. 
And  I  should  be  the  more  concerned  for  it^ 
if  I  did  not  consid^  it  hath  be£allen  one  who 
can  with  judgment  estimate  and  suffer  it.  He 
hath  enough  to  relieve  him  against  the  ungrate* 
fill  events  which  our  present  state  is  liable  to, 
who  is  serious  in  the  belief  of  God's  universal 
government  over  this  world,  and  that  there  is 
another.  The  former  of  these  is  a  principle 
much  abused  by  some;  which  no  more  proves 
it  &lse  than  the  gospel,  out  of  which  some  have 
the  mischievous  skill  to  extract  a  deadly  savour. 
It  is  our  great  privilege,  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  thankful,  that  by  such  arguments  whereby 
we  can  most  certainly  demonstrate  to  ourselves 
that  there  is  a  God>  we  can  as  certainly  prove 
that  he  is  not  an  Epicurean  God ;  imto  which 
imaginary  idol  only  that  could  belong,  ^  to  be 
disturbed  by  being  concerned  about  human 
affairs.'  But  if  He  knew  the  true  nature  of  God 
better,  who  came  forth  from  him  into  our  world, 
on  purpose  to  make  him  knowii,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently assured,  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  our 
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head  without  him^  much  less  so  coninderable  a 
part  of  ourselves. 

'^  This  is  not  the  state  wherein  things  are  to 
be  unexceptionably  well.  But  we  have  cause> 
as  things  are^  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence,  that  the 
wickedness  of  the  woild  hath  not  in  so  many 
thousand  years  quite  confounded  families,  and 
all  human  society,  long  ago :  but  that  as  wise 
counsel  did  first  settle  the  institution  of  those 
lesser  societies,  God  hath  from  age  to  age  re- 
newed the  impression  of  that  part  among  others 
of  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  men  are  prompted 
as  by  instinct  to  preserve  them;  besides  the 
positive  precept  he  hath  given,  setting  out  to 
each  relative  the  duty  whereby  order  is  to  be 
preserved  m  them.  And  when  we  know  his 
government  extends  so  low,  how  gladly  ought 
we  to  submit  ourselves  to  it,  and  allow  him  to 
determine  how  long  we  should  enjoy  such  re- 
latives, as  well  as  that  there  should  be  any  such. 
For  we  know  that  they  were  appointed  but  for 
this  temporary  estate,  not  for  that  wherein  we 
are  to  be  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  where 
each  one  hath  a  subordinate  self-sufficiency, 
and  needs  not  the  meet  helps  which  the  exi- 
gency of  this  state  makes  so  useful.  And  there- 
fore the  reason,  as  weU  as  the  authority  of 
such  precepts,  is  most  entirely  to  be  sub- 
scribed to,  that  because  the  time  is  short,  they 
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that  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none  ; 
they  that  rejoice,  (in  having  them,)  as  if  they 
rejoiced  not ;  they  that  weep,  (in  losing  them,) 
as  though  they  wept  not  So  our  affections  will 
correspond  to  the  objects  which  are  of  the 
same  make ;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  pass* 
eth  away.  And  it  were  a  gloomy  thought  to 
consider  aU  as  passing  and  vanishing,  if  we  did 
not  seriously  believe,  that  it  vanishes  to  make 
way  for  another,  that  shall  never  vanish,  and 
that  shall  shortly  enter  in  its  perfect  glory,  and 
fill  up  the  whole  stage..  Scaffolds  are  taken 
down  when  the  eternal  building  is  finished." 


CHAPTER    XL 


FROM  1704  TO  1705. 

HOWE'S  LAST  ILLNESS.— STATE  OP  MIND.— DEATH.— EXTRACT  FROM 
HIS  WILL.— HIS  PERSON.— A^KALYSIS  OP  HIS  CHARACTER. 

» 

At  the  close  of  1704,  it  was  obvious  to  his 
friends,  that  Howe  was  fast;  aj^roaching  the 
close  of  all  his  toils  and  sufferings.  His  con- 
stitution had  long  been  crumbling  under  a  com- 
plication of  maladies ;  and  no  new  and  violent 
form  of  disease  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  ''The  earthly  house  of 
his  tabernacle "  was  already  tottering. 

His  decline  was  so  slow,  that,  feeble  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  entirely  relinquish  his  public  du- 
ties till  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  his 
last  services  in  the  highest  degree  solemn  and 
imposing.  His  now  intensely  vivid  perceptions 
of  Divine  truth,  and  of  eternal  glory,  imparted 
such  preternatural  vigour  to  his  mind,  that  on 
these  occasions  he  completely  triumphed  over 
all  the  infirmities  of  himianity.  Once,  in  par- 
ticular, at  the  communion,  he  was  rapt  into 
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such  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and  peace,  that  both 
himself  and  his  audience  thought  he  would 
have  died  under  the  strength  of  his  emotions* 
It  seemed  as  though,  in  that  entranced  and 
longing  gaze  on  the  already  opening  glories  of 
the  heavenly  world,  the  eager,  fluttering  spirit 
would  have  broken  the  shght  and  feeble  tie 
which  was  all  that  bound  it  to  earth  and  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1705,  and  only  a  very  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  he  sent  to  the  press 
the  last  thing  he  ever  pubhshed;  and  nothing 
surely,  under  his  present  circumstances,  could 
have  been  more  appropriate.  It  was  entitled^ 
''  On  Patience  in  Expectation  of  Future  Blessed^ 
ness  f  a  virtue,  alas !  which  few  find  it  difficult 
to  practise.  The  generality  of  Christians  bear 
the  sentence  of  prolonged  exclusion  from  hea<^ 
ven  with  most  exemplary  endurance!  With 
Howe,  however,,  the  case  was  different ;  like  the 
apostle,  ^'  he  desired  to  depart,  and  to  be  Mrith 
Christ.''  He  was  weary  of  a  world  of  sorrow 
and  of  sin,  and  longed  to  be  at  home  and  at 
rest. 

His  death,  gradual  in  its  approach,  and  long 
foreseen,  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  calm  and 
even  tenour  of  his  life.  He  was  a  total  stran^ 
ger  to  the  ecstacies  into  which  some  have  been 
transported  in  that  hour,  and  equally  so  to  those 
alternations  of  light  and  darkness,  of  hope  and 
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dreads  which  now  raise  the  soul  to  the  very 
gate  of  heaven^  and  now  fill  it  with  despair^ 
Least  of  all  was  he  likely  to  be  haunted  by 
those  spectral  forms  of  departed  guilty  which 
sometimes  steal  back  even  on  the  forgiven  and 
accepted  spirit^  under  cover  of  that  cloud  of 
night  in  which  anguish  and  the  terrors  of  ap- 
proaching death  so  often  involve  mortality.  He 
was  foil  of  joy  and  hope ;  but  it  was  joy  and 
hope  tranquil,  serene^  and  un&ltering.  Thts^ 
of  all  the  states  of  mind  in  which  the  Christian 
can  meet  the  dying  hour,  is  surely  the  most 
enviable ;  the  most  satisfstctory  to  himself,  and 
the  most  impressive  to  spectators.  Such  deep, 
solemn  tranquillity  of  soid  at  such  a  moment, 
is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  religious 
character,  and  best  illustrates  the  power  of  re- 
ligious truth.  It  can  in  no  degree  be  attri- 
buted to  a  fictitious  source ;  to  the  illusions  of 
a  perturbed  imagination,  or  to  that  morbid  ex- 
citement,— ^that  pretematiu'al  radiance,  which 
disease  will  sometimes  impart  to  the  intellect, 
and  which  resembles  the  delirious  splendour 
which  it  can  sometimes  kindle  in  the  eye. 

Howe  continued  to  receive  the  visits  of  his 
fijends  after  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber; 
and,  as  they  firequently  declared,  he  addressed 
them  more  hke  one  who  was  already  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  heavenly  world,  than  as  '*  a  man  of 
li](e  passions  with  themselves ;"  rather  as  a  mes- 
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KOgar  bom  the  does,  than  as  one  who  was  just 
depntmg  cm  his  joomey  thithar:  so  steadGast^ 
io  aanned  was  his  hope;  so  fiill  of  tranquS 
certainty*  To  him,  indeed,  the  scenes  he  was 
about  to  visit  could  haidly  be  said  to  be  in  a 
^strange  hmd**  They  had  abieady  bec<»ne 
fiunihaiized  by  the  vivid  exercise  of  that  /fioth 
which  penetrates  the  invisible  and  eternal  world 
Those  visions  of  fidth  seemed  now  brighter  than 
ever.  Lake  the  Jewish  l^;islator,  he  died  <m 
Mount  Nebo,  with  the  glittering  scenes  of  tb^ 
*'  better  coimtry  "  ^read  out  beneath  his  feet.    . 

Amongst  others  who  came  to  see  hiiQ  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  was  Richaxd  Cxomwdl, 
now^  like  himself^  far  advanced  in  years.  He 
came  to  pay  his  old  friend  and  servants  a  /vdsit 
of  respect  and  of  affectionate  farewell.,  The  in* 
terview,  if  we  may  judge  either  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  partiei;,  or  the  brief  account  which 
C!alamy  has  given  us  .  of  it,  must  have  beea 
peculiarly  affecting.  He  tells  i:us,  "  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  serious  discourse  between  ithem ; 
tears  were  freely  shed  on  both  sides ;  aod  the 
parting  was  ver}'  solemn,  as  I  have  been  iik 
formed  by  one  that  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

That  he  was  among  the  few  who  needed 
'^patiei^ce  in  the  expectation  of  j^ture  blessed* 
ness,"  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  foUowiiig 
incident.    He  once  told  his  wife,  that  '^  though 
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be  thou^  he  46ved  her  as  well  as  it  was  fit  for 
one  ereature  to  love  another ;  yet  if  it  were  put 
to  his  choice^  whether  to  die  that  moment,  or 
to  live  that  night,  and  the  living  that  night 
woidd  secure  the  continuance  of  his  life  for 
seven  years  to  come,  he  would  choose  to  die 
that  moment" 

One  morning,  finding  himself  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  severe 
sufierings  of  the  preceding  evening,  he  became 
remarkably  cheerM.  One  of  his  attendants  no- 
ticed it ;  upon  which  he  made  the  charaxrteristic 
reply,  that  "he  was  for  feeling  that  he  was 
alive,  though  most  willing  to  die  and  lay  the 
clog  of  mortality  aside.'* 

In  those  ''considerations,  and  communings" 
with  himself,  which  he  committed  to  paper  just 
before  he  left  Antrim,  and  which  have  been 
already  laid  before  the  reader,  he  tells  us  that 
he  dreaded  ''sharp  pains  more  than  death." 
This  was  exemplified  in  his  last  illness.  His 
son.  Dr.  George  Howe,  a  physician,  having, 
without  apprismg  him  of  his  intention,  lanced 
his  father^s  leg,  (part  of  which  was  already  gan- 
grened,) Howe  asked  "what  he  was  doing;" 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
dying,  but  I  am  afraid  of  pain." 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Matthew  Henry's 
MS.  diary,  that  such  an  amendment  took  place 
shortly  before  his  dissolution,  that,  though  his 

2g 
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death  had  been  laag  expected,  hopes  were  ^ain 
entertained  of  vhis  reeovery;  On  Tfatirfidayv 
Mardi.  the  29tfa,  those  hopes  were  finidly  aban- 
doned; and  the  foDowa^  Mondsty,  April  % 
nOB,  he  expived'Yvithoiita  stxuggle. 

He  was  huricd  in  the^  parish  eburcH  of  9t. 
All-hallows,  Bread-street;  and  his  ftineral  ser- 
mon was  preached  on  the  foUotving  Sslbbath, 
by  his  beloved  firiend  and  coadjutor,  Mr.  J^hn 
Spademan*  The  text  was,  '^  But  <;dn1i&iie  thou 
in  the  things  which  tiiou  hast  learned,  and  hast 
been  assured  6£,  huMh^  cf  whom  thou  ha^ 

learned  ibemr* 

•  ■ 

*  Tbe  commencement  of  hb  unll  (which  has  been  presenred  hy 
Calamy,  and,  as  he  truly  remarks,  is  a  noble  confession  of  his  fiiith)  Ts 
as  MS^amn :— « 

**  I,  John  Howe,  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  seriovi  W^- 
deration  (though  through  God's  mercy  in  present  health)  of  mj  frail 
and  mortal  state,  and  eheerfoUy  waiting  (blessed  be  God)  for  a  ^eason- 
•hto  VQjfiMred  fissoliditn  of  fhw  my  earthly  taberinclQ,  sod  travMait 
of  the  inhabiting  spirit  into  the  mercifal  hands  of  tl^e  great  Godi,  Creftofy 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whom  I  have  taken  to  be  my  God,  in  and 
with  his  only  begotten  Sen,  Jesns  Christ,  who  is  also  overall,  GOD 
blessed  for  erer;  and  my  dear  imd  glorious  Kadeciyer  a&#  LQRQ; 
with  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace,  my  light,  life,  and  joy ;  relying 
entirely  and  alone  upon  the  free  and  rich  mercy  6t  the  Father,  youch- 
■cM  on  the  acMvml  of 'the  mostlnindnahlB  silorifiise  and  pttieet  H^€s- 
onsnesss  of  the  ^n,  applied  iiiiV>  me*  aecqrdijG^  to  Ike  ^olV|^  ws^ 
nant,  by  the  Spirit,  for  the  pardon  of  the  many  seriously  repented  siiis 
of  a  very  faulty  fruitless  life,  and  the  acceptance  of  my  person,  'wiih 
my  sincere  though  weak'  dsyires  and,  end^vours  to  4o  Mb&  ^funfyai^'lfk 
this  world,  especially  as  my  calling,  wherewith  he  graciously  honoured 
me,  did  more  particularly  require,  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  salvti- 
tion  of  the  precious  sotds  of  meii.''  \*     * 
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t.  I  msiat  now. {VoiaBied .  to  gii^e  a  de6ciiptiQ&  (tf 
]u8p€issioq^  wd  ab  tmflyms  ofius  character^ 

tHowe's  external  appearance  ^was  aneh  m 
$er¥C)d.to  eo^flnt  to  thr  gmatest  adbmrtage  hii 
rare  mtelkotuai. '  ansl  nioxai  .endawmirat&i  Hia 
si^tiire  yvim  loAy ;  this  aspect  ctommanding ;  and 
}l^  jpotaim^rs^  a  atr«i«ige  imioa  of  ease  and  £gmtyt 
Ut^  countenaniOf^ — therexfur^Qn  oi  which;  isf 
^t 'once  ^o  sutl^mir  and  ao  lw»ly>  «P  fall  botj^ 
of  js^fsty.of  thought  ^hd  purity  of  ie^img, — in 
bf^t  ipiderrt;oQd  l^  the :  p^rtraiti.  It  ia  (to  ttffe 
ih^  .lai^3i2^  of  Gregory  ^[yBsan  m.i^fereoee 

to    i5aSll^^  fiXefifxa  rw  rOi^ai  rijc   'J'VX''^  evreivofievov,  '      a 

count^iauce    attuned    td    harntony    with   the 
wind."  . 

What  Howe  said  of  Bates  (in  the  celebroled 
fimeral  sennoi^)  might  h^  said  with  $tiB  greater 
tajith  of  himself ;  that  he  :Wa#  *' wrought  'l^ 
m^Uorex  <tf  beit(per>'Or  mo^ro  aeeuraid^  %u^6d 
and  finer  tuftfed  claj^.?  C4lamy>  who  kn^ 
M91  WielVt^Us.  xi^jthatj  '^aa(to  hl§i:pei«0«^Jb^WiQSi 
^nery  tall  aad  e*cee<Hi%  gi»<5€^  He  had  % 
good  pre^ehcfe.  ai!id  apfemng,  hut  ploasafft  eye  a 

Jdmop0r^dthait*he^  had  ^m0^if^  mfhin4kattm$ 

msmm^kf  grmt^  m4  tended  ta  emtfi  pm^ 

Jf  it  weore  £^€^^  what  ii(as.  the  cka^wftm^H^ 
fi^vMmty^  i^f  •  Howev  m^  ds^whi  pi!oh«i^ly  ncHt 
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err  in  refdyh^,  that  it  consisted  in  the  comptete 
absence  of  all  ordin&ry  pecuKiBnties ;  in  tl»t 
exquisite  hannony  of  all  the  fiunilties,  wMch 
is  the  rarest  and  yet  the  noblest  perfection  df 
our  nature*  And  here,  be  it  remembered;  I  aai 
speaking  only  <3i  Jtnt-rate  minds;  I  am  fiir 
from  referring  to  that  mediocre  versatility  ^ich 
distinguishes  some  men:  in  such,  the  facultieii 
are  flexible  rather  than  strong;  and  though 
there  may  be  very  various  excellence,  there  is 
little  genius.  I  mean  a  mind>  aU  whose  powen 
are  capacious,  yet  none  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest 

The  tendencies  of  Howe's  niind>  it  is  true^ 
were  of  the  noblest  kind ;  to  the  abstract  and 
subtle  in  the  department  of  reason ;  to  the  lofty 
and  sublime  in  that  of  imagination ;  and  to  the 
pure  and  elevated  in  that  of  sentiment :  but  all 
this,  though  sufficient  to  invest  his  whcde  cha- 
racter with  peculiar  majesty,  did  not  preveht 
(as  too  often  happens  with  exited  genius)  i^ 
developtnent  of  the  inferior  fecuM^s,  or  unfit 
him  for  a  graceful  and  punctual  discharge  of 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  The  only  percep- 
tible difference  in  this  point,  between  him  and 
others,  was,  that  he  sustained  the  orifetary  refah 
tions  of  life  with  unusual  dignity.  ^  • 

Most  of  those  characters  which  have  won 
the  admitetion  of  mankind,  have  been  marked 
by  a  peculiar  indMdmttty,  rei^Iting  ftom  the 
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diBpropprtionate,  and^  in  some  cases^  enormous 
deiTf lopment'of  some  .master-*&ciilty.  In  Bacon, 
it  18  trae,  we  are  daaded  by  a  constellation  of 
jllmost  all  intellectual  exeeSencies ;  yet  even 
ip  him,  the  j^osophic  temperament  was  so 
prevailingly  strong,  as  to  tiirow  into  the  i^ade 
aill-  his  other  vast  endowments;  endowments 
wt^oh,  tf  they  can  be  conadered  secondary  at 
all;  are  secondary  only  in  him.  In  Edwards,  we 
see  the  utmost  logical  acuteness;  in  Barrow^ 
wonderfiil  oomprehensiveness ;  in  Jeremy  Tay- 
lot,  the  utmost  opulence  of  imagination ;  in  Mil- 
ton, its  utmost  sublimity.  In  all  these,  and 
many  other  cases,  the  glare  of  some  overpower- 
ing faculty  makes  the  rest  shine  with  a  wan  and 
feeble  light,  and,  in  somfe  cases,  nearly  quenches 
them  altogether.  But,  from  the  cahn  firmament 
of  Howe's^  mind  (and  from  his  almost  alone,  so  fax 
as  I  know)  i^ne  forth  all  the  various  faculties  of 
the  soul,  each  with  its  allotted  tribute  of  %ht, 
and  with  a  serene  and  solemn  lustre.  ''One 
star,"  it  is  troe, ''  dLSereth  frcmi  another  star  in 
glory;"  but  none  extinguish  or  eclipse  the  rest. 

That  disproportionate  development  of  some 
partieular  faculty,  which  almost  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished great  genius,  is  in  general,  it  is  true, 
far  more  desirable,  in  a  world  like  this,  than  a 
more  harmonious  adjustment  <^  all  its  powers. 
By  ^e  nmgling  cif  the  several  elements  of  men- 
tal strength  in  different^  propcnrtions,  that  endless 
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works  (tf  .God,  i»  kept  upia  thii  woidd. a£ Jstelr 
l^ct;  :jcH3t  w  jtlie  .ten  thsMisaBfiL  {^uomena'.  of 
th9  pliygical  WQrid  nU  flow  from  the  inisitelx 
^T^njfiefi  mter^actii^n  of  a  few  elepiei»tary 
praidpk)9*  .       ;  

Who  ean  4oobt  .tb«t^  {or  i^.  w(^i4  Gke  .ouisair 
i^idii a  oonfonifuitipa pf  joitfd  is. th^moat iuf^wl 
that. €an  be  imagined?.  ^«^e  ail  {M^ew  49^ 
pends  iipQii  a  minote  di^vi^ion  o£  tehiywivsin^^ 
we  must  be  contented  ^th.^iic^h  mod^rati^  oi^ 
c^ncoj  even  wh^n  the.  .whole  powers. 0f,tib# 
mind  are  concentratiB4  on^a  sipgt^  pointy  wd 
unremittingly  exertedr.there;  an4.ii»Hipe  pU  ^im 
be  hq^y  only  by  each  pursu^.  a  .different 
path  to  hef^iness ;  how  ne^essjiuty  W4«  .it  t^t 
every  &dlity. should, be  affi>rded  for  de^nnin^ 
ing.  men'9  minds  to  different  pljjfCts!:  This  is 
effectufdly.  ^ne  by  the.  prominence  g^si^raUx 
given  to  spine  one .  fat:ulty •  No  sooner  is  the 
mind  ejg[ioped  ^  the*  yaripus  iDl9uaEioe$.  of  :ac^ 
tive^hfe^  thisn  this.  &cai)4^^  .Hfee  tb^  .9enses,  finds 
an.apjHPopnate  q[^re  of  action  prpvided  for  it. 
The  pr^ffectioM  of  some,  portions  of  the  ndlnd 
serve  (if  I  may  use  the  eitpression)  as^the  nu« 
cleus  for  kBbiU  to  hiciust  |faans^v/BS  np<^* 

If  it  be  so  rar^  to  meet  -wUk  a  fmnd  #r%!H 
naOjf  characteriied  by  that  hamiQiiioas  ^ad^wl^ 
ment  of  aU  its  poi^tersy  whiph  we  b^ve  described 
9S   the   peculittr  excdience   df  John    Howe^ 
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istifl  mow  rare  is  it  4x>  ijaieet  wiih^^cli^a  9uKid»> 
when  time  has  laid  his  touch  ?tqpoii  it  l^ovae 
dkftilvbbg  i  fon^ds  liutv^  ^  fthtiost  uoevit^ly  de- 
stroyed the.el^iiitiyftittiiim  of  ^tJie  i3j9i^.;'t^e  ^tfi 
eoce  of  circmnstiuieeii  has  d^enoiB^  its  tiMrtlea 
andhahitsexdusijirely  to  s(«^  p^rticqlarpui^ml^^ 
:Bvi  though  this  uiiequal  ^tis^buli(Hi  ^  the 
i3iAtital  fitouHies  is  necesstoy  in  ^  w^ld  Ws^ 
ems,  and  mdsm^d  fw  the  wisest  pttrposes^  it 
ifi  not  »i  xtoa^  a.  perfeotidn^  It  te  tmfe^  ^  tiiat 
imk  an  jexa^etalioii  (if-I  way  so  squeak)  of 
some  nlefatai  featncej,  i^  more  likdy  to  .a^bra^ 
^iatt^tioiL  of  mankind.     This>  howevi^r,  is 

• 

owing  to  the  Iknitation  of  Q(px  fsicidlisSi  Mhn,  in 
gmieral/are  moap^la  of  appreciatii^  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  beauty«  While  the  most 
^practised  fear,  posBessii^  any  suscep^iUfy 
|br  ihiugdc  aH  aH,  xiassk  eiqoy  ^time  simple  mei* 
lody,  how  moi^h  knowledge,  iast^  and  seti^^ 
biKty  does  it  require^  thoroughly  to  iopi^reaiate 
the  coifaplicated .  excdlence  bf  the  oom^oBitions 
of  a  Htodd  or  a  Mozart  r 

"To  untwist  ail  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hiddeii  soiil  of  harmony/* 

.;  Ta  ^W  i^t^wge  passion  for  mutilated  beautyi, 
^,  yfn^lA  ,^t>|^ldajn]^y.  impister^  in  the 

Iqveli^st. ;  soexi^  )Of  nati^(;e^  a&.w^  as^th?  least 
}p[)pe]cfe0;  ^pepimens .  of  :  intc^ecjt,  we  discern 
only  a  few  of  the  scattered  elements  of  beauty 
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and  of  exoeBence ;  some  of  the  liaeanientfi  ^oe 
sure  to  be  waatiiig. 

To  a  superior  beings  oapaUe  <tf  admirii^ 
the  hi^er  and  more  complicated  fonns  of  in** 
telleetual  beauty,  the  ovenlmdowifig  greatoess 
of  some  pardcukr  fitculty  ]f»robably  ai4>eaars  an 
hqperfection ;  he  may  look  upon  it  just  as.  ip^ 
look  upcm  the  remarkable  exa^eration  of  some 
feature  of  the  &ce, — as  a  real  deformity. .  The 
perfection  of  ammal  existence  consists  in  the 
acuteness  of  aU  tiie  senses,  not. in  the  unuraal 
perfection  of  one  to  balance  the  defects  of 
another.  It  is  no  compensation  to  the.  deaf, 
that  in  general  the  eyenright  of  su^  is  uniwu- 
ally  penetrating.  Now,  as  man  sustains  such 
various  relations  both  to  God,  to  himself,  and 
to  the  universe,  that  conformation  of  mind  is 
the  most  perfect^  which  enables  him.  to  bring 
all  his  &culties  into  play  upon  thear  appropriate 
olyects,  with  equal  power  and  flexibility. 

If  it  be  so  rare  to  meet  with  an  individual^ 
whose  mental  faculties  are  thus  admiraWy  ad* 
justed,  the  probabilities  are  greatly  multiplied 
against  our  meeting  them  conjoined  with  tihe 
far  higher  qualities  of  religious  and  moral  ex-^ 
cellence.  Who  does  not  s^gh  over  the  <le)in- 
quencies  which,  as  t^ey  recur  to  the  mind^  cast 
their  dark  shadows  over  the  otherwise  bri^ 
disk  of  Bacon ;  and  trouble,  ''  as  with  a  dim 
eclipsef,"  the  fedings  of  pure  delight  willi  which 
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^  wete  haifing  aAd  rejoidng  in  his  beams? 
And  even  when  no  deep  stain  rests  'upon  the^ 
chaxacter,  how  rarely  has  exalted  genius  been 
alire  to  die  more'  eA&vsied  species  of  mbral 
pe^etiont  How  rarely  has  it  liv^  for  any 
thing  better  than  selfish  knowledge,  or  «  still 
mare  se^sh  reputeitionl  How  rarely  hte  it 
cafisecrated  its  ^endowments,  with  a  dktinet /met- 
ing that  this  was  its  highest  honour,  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  wel&re  of  man !  Yet, 
eyeiy  now  and  theuy  just  to  illustrate  tiie  power 
of  God,  to  show  how-  his  grace  oan  ennoble 
ovk  nature,  to  shame  f^ostituted  genius,  to 
confaimd.  coMeited  infidelity  ^by  showing  ^  that 
the  mort  perfect  specimens  of  humanity  wo 
count  it  their  highest  glory  to  do  homage  ta 
the  gospel^  there  appears,  upon  our  world, 
some  n^d  m  which  the  various  elements  of 
exceSknce  harmonioosly  meet^  and'  are  wrought 
into  a  most  exiquyte  form  of  beauty  and  of 
grandeur:  a  mind  which,  enjoying  the  ha^^iest 
conformation  of  the  mental  and  moral  powers; 
of  winch- <mr  imperfect  and  depraved  nature  is 
citable,  and  fitvoured  with  all  the  advantages 
<^>:lbiished  cidtivation  and  a  long  and  various 
disfeipfine>  is  early  subjected  to  the  transfoirmirig 
aild' p\;^rifying  po^er  of  Divine  grace,  beneath 
whose  ^expgffuave  and  benign  influences  it  is 
seen,  even  while  on  earthy  almost  '^putting  off 
its  mortality,'-  and  visibly  ripening  for  the  parar 
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dise  oi  GodL  Sucb  a  iniiidL  wa^i  that  oftJohp 
Howe;  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  at>- 
tempt  tife  analysis. 

His  intellect  was  one  of  the  fewtwhkh 
conjoined  in  alittost  jsqtial  meaajOK  the.  high^ 
attrihiitea  of  the  phUosphioal  nh^^traeter;.  it  n^ 
equally  CiMfnprdienigivfe  and  a^te;  possessed 
bot^  ^  great  range  and  great  isubtlejy*  Thesi^ 
qualities, cannot  fail  to  strike  any  reader  of  hk 
more  eiahorata  wo(itfcs«.  . 

In  his  ^'  livn^  TeoopK'^  in  nrhich  h^  pursues 
Atheism  throi^  aU  the.itdrtuaus  windings  of 
its  daii:  and.  sabtlc^  sophistry  i  in  jhis. ''  Treatise 
on  the  .  Divine  Preifamab,"  in  wWf  h  iho  has 
p^ietrated  a&  fior,  perhaps^  as  ever  was  ^ven 
to  man^  into  that  dusky  i^^^ion  w¥ch  slarte  tfa^ 
cbtafines  both  of  the  CaivBiistic  and  Ajomnian 
systems;  in  hie  ''Letters.  0a  the  Tiinityv  a 
subject  on  which  it  is  one  :o£  tfa^  h%hest 
ashjeremaats  bfua  jmt^j  Vioxf^  lednd  i9o<  to 
fsil,  and  to  .feililisgrac^rfWBtyr^the  gen^wlily  of 
those  whohavb  pr4siimptiH)wl|r>^tiemp|fi4  t^ 
lift >thi^.v^il. from  tiiak  grttit  myafeesy^  Mw^ 
been  scsfthed  and^blaslbed  hj  jthb  faefW^f,  vi:-; 
aiosi,r-^  ^  thee/vTiNdEs^  te  w^dL  as  w-maii]; 
of  Ins  Germans,  any  one  capddd  of  upp^e^isitir^ 
Jolm  Howe^  will  cotacede,  him  ii[|0tapl^^Q«ji 
tileiltshaiNUy  infieriwiQithpseof  Inaifjhiif.;  a  pg^^ 
of  contioittoiis  and  palient  -ahattaisliQii^  :jiiid  »of 
seardmig,  subtle  analysis,  Whidi  leaves  no  part 
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(if  la  iiifaject  tmdxplsre^*.''  I 
tiinto  afaftofit  seems  to  accutnuhte  dii^tsiftltbsi 
especially  in  the  first  .patt  ici  :lmi-Si809W!S080 
fi)r  tl^>  mere:  |^etiau£.;of .  dsiBt:didi&ig):tltem. 
What-wcadd  he  fmfbrH  taiLMimtmy  meni^'Was 
to  him'.*  (ami  in  .  thssr  iie  tesemUed  inani;;^;  of 
his  ocmtcsnipdiarito);  mAy  .the!.>fiiqills  iezexcisA 
^faculties  long  iimted  and  practised  to  the 
task*    •  .  -.  .\  .  /.    '  ■.  \[. 

The  judgment  of  Howe  was  sack  aa  juight 
be  jexpected' ^bi .  such  i  qualities  of  intdlect; 
it  was  in  all  re^iex^tsy.  and  ^tith  referenee  ito 
almost  eVerjr  sid^jeciy  wortity  .of  tfae.compi^ 
bensiye  rati^  of  bought  which  supplied  his 
data,  and  the  logical  acuteness  with  which  hd 
argo^  ficDm  them*  His  ^judgment  wa&.'ir^n* 
dered.  ye^,  mote  sound,  as  the  above .  liofal^ 
quaMtMrs  of  mtelleci  wei«  conjoined  (as  I  shall 
h^teait&f  havt^  iOccasiQii  tl  ren^rk)  with  a 
moral  temi>idrament  most  enviably  equable  and 
i^6frei)ie*-  •       j^' ^     ..  ..v.      ».         ..  i  .  .     :....■  x. 

As:  dompatbd  /wrkHnitfre/^  ostentatious  q[uailaH[ 
tiesy  this  pi^e^minently  metal  one  is  dften  foin 
goUeAi  To  those,  ihdW^Ver^  who  cbnsider  itisl 
impottafke  ill'  a  wojeid  like  otms,  wUere  .crqr 
stt^c^ss^  or  C^hu^e  in  all  6w  iaraiifiactipnk  wsth 
oDy  -fellow-men,  to  well  ai^  tied  .influelice  wcf 
possess  over  them,  must  almoin  who%  de^fend 
upon  it,  ltd  value  is  atohce  kppartoi;  Thii 
judgment  of  Howe,  directed  and  inlai^cd  hf 
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the  most  exalted  piety,  (of  ivfaich  I  shall  speaik 
presently^)  was  almost  equally:  exempified  in 
^&ry  dqfMrtment  of  life. 

In  cQi^niiation  of  the  aho^e  ?eiiarks>  it  is 
mffident.to  mention  the  fofiowin§^  &cts : — 

His  ivritiiigs  disfday  *  a  remaricaMe  exemption 
from  theological  paradox  apd  extravagance  of 
aU  kinds.  There  is  hardlff  n  smOimetU  m  tier 
numy  vohmes  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  which 
one  would  wish  to  bht: 

They  display  in  an  equal  degree  an  d[isti4 
nenoe .from  what,  id  the  chief  source  of  theon 
logical  paradox,  (especially  to  a  bold  saod 
excursive  >  mind,)  unhallowed  and  daring  specu^ 
htion. 

His  woric  on  the  ^'Trinity/'  the^  only  pub- 
Meation  in  which  there  is  even  an  apparoach  to 
this  audacious  style  of  speculation,  diiqfdays  aadb 
a  deep  sense  of  tiie  inexplicable  mystery  and 
awfol  grandeur  of  the  subject,  somfuch  modesty, 
so  much  caution,  such  uncommon  sobridy  of 
mind,  asx  e£fectually  to  shi^  bun  from  the 
charge  of  doginatism  or  pi?esmnption.  Inde^ 
he  seems  to  have  written  in  the  same  cautions 
spirit  which  afterwards  dictated  the  immoiiital 
'^  Analogy?  of  Butier.  His  principal  aim  apn 
pears:  to  be,  to  show  the  flippant  Umtaiiany 
aS'  tiiat  of  the  other  was  ^to  show  the  confident 
Deii^,  tiiat 'Mt  is  not  so  a  clear  thing,"  {"to  nap 
ike  quaint  lan^iage  of  Butier^)  ^f  that  theaei^  is 
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nothing  hi  it;"  and  that  though  (when  the 
qttesti<m  is  remdved  from  the  authoritative 
ground  of  Scripture)  the  orthodox  oannot  pre^ 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  trtte,  the  heterodox  would  find  it 
equally  impossible  to  prove  it  to  be  fidse; 

To  refrain'  from  pushing  speculation  too  far, 
eiq^ecially  when  such  sdUkxxntrol  is  conjoined 
Ifrith  that  originality  and  inventive  power  of 
genius,  which  would  seem  to  promise  success, 
^if  success  be  possible  at  all,)  is  in  itself  an 
indieation  of  the  highest  style  of  mind.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  great  genius,  and  of  that  alone, 
to  know  its  limits ;  to  understand  what  Locke 
calls  'Hhe  length  of  its  line,**  and  to  feel  that 
there  are  numberless  dqpths  in  the  ocean  which 
it'  cannot  &thom."  Such  men,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  seem  to  discern  the  limitations  which 
the  Snprame  himself  has  put  upon  the  human 
miiid>  and  which  shut  it  in  as  between  walls  of 
adamant;  and>  seeing  this,  they  cease  to  ex^ 
haiist  their  energies  (bestowed  for  practically 
xae&jH  purposes)  in  vainly  beating'  against  the 
bars  of  their  prison. 

Jn  ins  beautiftil  analysis  of  Robert  Hall's 
njnd,  Mr.  Fostw  mentions  this  same  rever- 
ential sileni^e  on  the  suli^eet  of  mysteries,  as 
chataoteiistic  of  tibat^^reatman^  While  he  ac- 
qoiesces  in  the  wisdom  of  such  silence,  he 
seean,  "wil^  the  loVe  ^  speculation  inseparable 
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from  a  lii^y  origmal  ;aiid  iovenlive  iniiid^ 
EhftQSt.to  xegiMt  '^abat  Mr»/Hafii  did  not  idlofr 
luBfself  ill'  some  degree  '  of  -  bxception.^  r-Mn 
Fostfv's  Qbai»rvatiQii3  on  ithi»  sHt^ect  ^fozmioaoe 
of  the  most;  beaiiti^  pirto  of  .ttwt  noble  {xbc^ 
of  criticistn*  t  -  t  *     > 

Of  the  difference  between  ^rst  mi  second 
rate  nunds^  in  this  j^omt,  therQ  i$  «n  jiinnfflng 
instanoe  in  ''Bo9well*s  jbife  of  Joluison/.'  I  iId 
not  recoUtet  to  have  ^ver.  ^een  the  posaagr 
€iitQdi  and  yet  k  ia,  in  troths  the  sabat  f(x^&ite 
specimen  .  of  Bosweliiem  m  the  iitrhcrie  ;  hook. 
Speaking  of  the  sienaiitiveness/  or  mtihfr  .faoi>- 
rOr»  with  which  Johnson  ai^aaded  thendificits- 
sion  of  the  subject  of  predestiaaaition,  :Bosire}l 
aays>  '^  He  avoided  the  fuestion  whidi  has 
excrudated  philoaophen  a'nd.  cBsinea  iieyDiid 
anyother^  •  .  •  .  He  was  aoniined  by^  a 
^^haiiv  which  early  inu^nation  andrdoaalP  faafajt 
made  him  think  massy  and :stsoiig>  fatf >  uMsk, 
had  he  ventured  to,  try^  He  ^  could  ^hfniee  4uaft 
ajmnderC  Bosjwdl  was  mq^paUe  ^ef  i  semag 
what  Jiohnson  mw  pliaptdy  enquglC  the  msaaf- 
mountable  difficulties  of  the  qae^ioa. '  Johnson 
evidently  posseasi^di  in  a  high/dligre4  the  pecu- 
liarity of  mind'whidii  I  hai^eo  ittiihated  to 
I}ow^  No  oiie  can  vead  his  oetebratediMRfii- 
YJ^w  of  l^oame.  Jmjoia  .an<  the  Origia  of  ^£1^i;^ 
witl^out  being  cpnyinc^d  dfMt;\:Hei  cca]U>;d^ 
molish  with  ^aad  the  flimsy. hypotheses. <iriHd 
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otiseTO  havB  bonsttmoted  i/oiisobfe,  ii^  gvttt 
nrpsteiyi  i  but  mm .  too^  jiiseveet  tot  isodisMLot^^  om^ 

- :  i  ThoA*  >  v;ery  iiBeoiimioii  soliriety  *  of  judgiten|; 
(iiind&sted  :t^  life^  and-  cm-  evity'BvA^edtf) 

ist  the  xnoreexfasjoirdiskaxiy,  whm  we  dGoriiaiddr 
the  times  in  ^wkicb^  Hime  lived/ and  the  ^oenss 
in;  which  he  qioved.  He  was  o»e  6f  Cxotta^ 
leellfi!:  cbapleduB/be  it  romeinbared.  He  lited 
in:  ^  perilid  e£  tinpraaralleled  exoitetnent/ aaiii 
wilih  those  upcni  whom  that  e^^itement  -  aeted 
mMt  tstrcmgly ;  a  tiime  in  which  conkparatit^ly 
^w'qmte  escapei^  the  contagion  of  fenatieismi 
^Soihe  obliquities  of  judgment^  or  ssome  vasfa 
i^i»mlationv  0^  ran  enthuaastic  nuMle  of  inters 
pw&igi  ptibBc  eveMs  and  the  designs  <^  pro^ 
^enoe^  or  (where* there  was  none  of  t\^ese) 
some  ejqtfiavagahdes  of  manner^  showed,  almost 
ii»f^  wh^,  hifW  Idle  tfflnper  bf  tfa^  rtimes  hs4 
4eBtro]ped  ihe  :eqfidpcd9e  e?e^  of  tihe  beM^r^guf 
iated  mihde.  >  The  %htest  bark  Tpiayi  keep  iits 
Wiyin  calmweatjher;  bat  it  aihst  demand  ^ei^ 
tmconftmon  ballast  to  i^ady  the  vessel  in  times 
like  t^^ose  ot  ^^ki&  civi):  wars  and  the  Common^ 
weahh.  l^e  tmj^lMc  mind  of  Howe  icdLhnly 
rt^e  <mt  tiie  stm^;- 

.MnbtW  prdoiP  of 'the  judgment  of  Howe,  as 
Wdtt  ds  of  thstt  hatmonjT'  of  itiind  6f  oWiidh  I  have 
so-  o^n  l^oken,  Was  hiS*  e^denvj^ion  fiWm  thos* 
etcemiciiki^^  al^  theylare  caned;  tyhieW  ^J-e  S6 
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often  associated  with  exalted  genius,  and  which 
generally  display  themselves,  either  in  a  con- 
tempt for  Uttle  things,— oRjen  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, however,  to  affect  seriously  the  con- 
venience of  others,— -or  in  some  ludicrous  pecu- 
liarities of  appearance  or  manner.  These  are 
sometimes  the  effect  of  sincere  negligence; 
and,  perhaps,  quite  as  frequently  of  affectation. 
To  be  forgiven, — ^in  consideration  of  the  nobler 
qualities  which  they  may  depreciate,  but  as- 
suredly cannot  enhance, — is  the  utmost  that 
ought  to  be  demanded  for  than;  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  they  are  often  the  objects  of  admiring 
wonder,  and  even  of  sedulous  imitation,  to  the 
fools  who  imagine,  that  because  genius  is  often 
eccentric,  eccentricities  will  establish  a  claim 
to  genius.  Now  such  eccentricities  are,  at 
best,  infirmities,  and  not  excellencies ;  and  in 
proportion  as  a  mind  is  more  perfect,  in  that 
proportion  will  it  avoid  them :  it  will  not  only 
think  nothing  beneath  its  attention  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to,  but  be  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  various  demands  of  life,  whether 
great  or  little,  with  a  truly  Protean  facility. 

The  imagination  of  Howe  was  just  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  that  harmonious  and  mu- 
tually subservient  adjustmient  of  aQ  the  faculties 
of  his  mind,  which  I  have  represented  as  his 
prime  excellence.  It  was  powerful  and  active, 
but  not' disproportionately  sO;  it  lights  up  the 
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page  with  a  sober  lustre;  but  never  dazzles 
the  reader ;  never  seduces  him  into  a  forgetful^ 
ness  of  the  argument.  As  regards  the  measure 
of  its  exercise^  it  is  always  under  strict  di^ 
cif^e.  It  is  used,  not  abused;  employed^  as 
the  imagination  ought  to  be  employed^  to  illus- 
trate truths  not  to  overlay  and  encumber  it  with 
useless  ornament  The  uncommon  novelty, 
as  well  as  beauty  and  grandeur  of  many  of 

his  Illustrations,  show,  that  of  the  two,  Howe 

• 

lather  restrained  than  tasked  its  energies.  That 
it  was  generally  employed  within  such  just  limits, 
•  — not  in  excess,  yet  sufficiently, — v&  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  his  being  always  engrossed 
%ith  his  subject.  This  absorption  of  mind 
is  sure  to  stimulate  the  imagmation  enough 
to  make  it  supply  spontaneously  those  illustra- 
tions which  will  render  the  writer^s  meaning 
either  more  dear  or  more  impressive,  but 
leaves  little  leisure  to  search  for  curious  or 
elaborate  omBment  This  is  just  the  position 
imagination  ought  to  occupy. 

The  character  of  his  ima^nation  was  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  general  complexion  of 
his  mind.  It  was  sublime  rather  than  beautifiil. 
Indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  his 
writings  which  would  almost  sustain  comparison 
with  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Mflton's 
][nx>se  works.  It  is  true,  that  the  imagination 
of  Howe  does  not  possess  the  opulence  and 

2h 
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vastness  of  Milton's ;  such  an  imaginatioii  would 
have  disturbed  that  harmonious  anangement 
of  all  the  mental  fiicnlties  which  dktinguished 
Howe^  and  which  required  that  his  reason  and 
his  judgment  should  be  as  superior  in  vigour 
and  accuracy  to  those  of  Mflton^  as  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  latter  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  former. 

Nor  is  it  simply  in  the  character  of  the  imagi* 
nation  that  these  two  great  minds  resemUed  one 
another;  they  resembled  one  another  in  Iqfti' 
«?«  of  mind  generally.  Tbere  is,  hoover,  this 
remarkable  difference  between  them.  Howe's 
sublimity  is  uniformly  that  of  sentiment,  never 
that  of  passion;  he  is  always  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  In  consequence,  we  never  see  in 
him  those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling,  widi 
which  the  sublimest  exercises  of  Milton's  imar 
gination  are  sometimes  accompanied ;  that 
i€iv€frn£,  as  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  term  it, 
whidi  is  perpetually  flashing  out  in  his  pr<M3e 
writings.  The  heavenly  placidity,  the  hsJbitual 
repose  of  Howe's  mind,  were  quite  incompatible 
with  such  a  display  of  the  combined  enei^s  of 
intellect  and  passion ;  his  i^rit  was  '^  i^heredf 
in  too  lofty  and  serene  a  region  for  it.  The 
clouds  and  tempests  in  which  the  mighty  spirit 
of  Milton  careered  during  the  troubled  period 
of  his  poUtioal  life,  rolted  far  beneath  him.  Stilly 
in  the  loftmess  of  Howe's  conc^tions,  as  well 
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as  occasioned^  ia  the  majestic  rh}rtfamy  in  the 
stately  and  dignified  march  of  his  sentences, 
liie  critical  reader  will  detect  no  inconsiderable 
resemblance  to  Milton.  I  could  illustrate  my 
meamng  by  many  noble  passages  from  his  ^'  Liv- 
ing Temple;"  but  I  shall  content  myself  by 
referring  to  the  celebrated  description  of  the 
''human  soul  in  ruins;''  in  which  he  pours 
forth  his  subhme^  but  melancholy  musir^, 
amidst  the  still  magnificent  remains  of  that 
once  glorious  dwelling  of  Deity. 

Few  men,  however,  possessed  of  so  fine  aOr 
imagination,  have  exhibited  it  to  so  Uttle  advan* 
tage.  I  do  not  now  speek  of  Hie  mean  and 
unseemly  aOire  in  which  he  has  often  clothed 
his  noble  conceptions:  to  this  I  shall  advert 
presently.  I  now  refer  to  the  incongruities  of 
thought,  which  so  often  impair  the  beauty  of 
his  finest  illustrations, — ^to  his  broken  meta*- 
phors,  and  his  trivial  allusions.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a  criticism  more  just  than  that  of  Robert 
HaU — ^that  ''  there  was  in  Howe  an  innate  in- 
aptitude for  diseeming  minute  graces  and  pro- 
prieties.'' It  is  true,  that  we  sometimes  meet 
with  an  image,  not  only  surpassingly  sublime 
and  beautiful,  but  nobly  sustained  throughout. 
This,  however,  is  comparativdy  rare.  Such  are 
his  defects  of  taste,  that  his  writings  present  us 
with  few,  if  any  passages,  o/*  anjf  considerable 

2h2 
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lengthy  that  are  not  sadly  enfeebled  by  this 
nmnt  of  keepmg  and  harmony. 

These  fitults  are  aggravated  by  the  extreme 
poverty  (^  his  diction^  and  rufi^fi^edness  of  his 
Syle.  Such  limited  powers  Tlxpressicm,  in, 
deed,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  associated  with 
such  opulence  and  grandeur  of  intellect.  He 
not  only  dispenses  with  every  elegance,  but 
often  degrades  the  noblest  thoughts  by  this 
meanest  and  most  ordinary  phraseology. 

The  defects  of  which  I  am  now  speaking — ^I 
mean  of  diction  and  of  style — affect,  of  course, 
not  merely  the  exercises  of  his  imagination,  but 
those  of  his  intellect  generally.  It  may  be  jsaid 
of  all  his  conceptions,  that  they  seldom  have 
justice  done  them.  The  soil  of  his  mind,  it  is 
true,  was  abundantly  fertile,  and  poured  forth 
its  productions  with  all  the  wealth,  and  sponr 
taneity  of  nature — ^but  with  all  her  negljigeujCe 
and  wildness  too.  Slight,  indeed,  are  the  traces 
of  cultivation.  He  constantly  writes  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  much  to  say,  but  is  nearly 
indifferent  as  to  how  it  is  said.  His  thoughts 
and  illustrations,  generally,  are  clothed  in  attsre 
so  coarse  and  mean,  that,  if  a  certain  innate 
grandeur  and  majesty  did  not  proclaim  their 
origin,  we  should  never  suspect  them  to  belong 
to  the  rank  and  family  of  genius. 

The  toils  of  revision,  on  which  elaborate 
excellence    always    depends,     were    generally 
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neglected  by  the  writers  of  that  day ;  but  Howe, 
it  must  be  confessed,  must  have  been  far  more 
negligent  than  were  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

But  though  his  conceptions,  generally,  are 
greatly  impaired  by  his  gross,  deficiencies  of 
taste  and  expression,  it  is  his  imagination  which 
suffers  most  from  them.  This,  indeed,  will  al- 
ways  be  the  case.  The  imagination,  more  than 
any  other  mental  faculty,  depends  for  produc- 
ing its  due  effect  on  the  graces  of  language.  A 
poverty  of  expression,  and  a  ruggedness  of  style, 
which  might  be  borne  in  pure  argument,  may 
almost  ruin  the  effect  of  poetical  illustration. 

With  respect  to  diction,  Howe's  defects  may 
be  attributed  in  great  part,  no  doubt,  to  negli- 
gence ;  but,  I  think,  in  stUl  greater  measure, 
to  his  very  limited  command  of  language* 
Thus,  though  we  may  often  find  soUtary  ex- 
pressions singularly  beautiful  and  original,  he 
never  sustains  this  excellence  of  diction  beyond 
a  minute  or  two.  He  almost  immediately  falls 
back  into  his  ordinary  baldness  of  phraseology. 

If  we  pass  from  his  diction  to  the  structure 
of  his  composition,  we  find  faults  equally  glaring. 
He  is  almost  universally  rugged  and  unmusical ; 
ftill  of  involution,  parenthesis,  and  awkward 
transposition.  What  was  said  of  his  diction 
may  be  said  of  his  style.  Though  we  occar 
sionally  meet  with  sentences  full  of  majesty 
and  rhythm,  they  scarcely  ever  extend  beyond 
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a  Aort  paragraph.  His  excellencies  seeia  hiqppy 
accidents ;  his  Guilts  and  negfigencies  are  syste- 
matic and  habitual 

As  though  the  above  defects  of  style  were 
not  sufficient,  he  has  adopted  a  wode  of  puttc- 
tuation  as  absurd  as  can  possibly  be  conceived^ 
and  for  which,  so  &r  as  I  at  this  moment  can 
recollect,  he  had  no  apology  in  Ihe  fiisd^ions 
of  the  age.  He  actually  often  comes  to  a  full 
43top  in  the  very  career  of  his  sentences,  and 
fidrly  throws  the  luckkss  reader  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  this  vice  of  tibe  author.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  I  have  remarked  tibat  he 
has  even  divided  one  complete  sentence  into 
not  less  than  three  or  four  periods.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  the  modem  editors  of  Howe's 
writings  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  but 
too  faithfully  this  eccentric  system  of  punctua- 
tion.  A  complete  revision,  in  tins  t«spect, 
would  have  rendered  his  writings  abundantly 
more  perspicuous,  and  tended  gready  to  abate 
that  disgust  which  often  besets  the  reader  who 
for  the  first  time  sits  down  to  their  perusal. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  very  few 
writers  have  been  less  indebted  for  thw  re- 
putation to  language  or  style,  than  lohn  flowe; 
if,  indeed,  we  might  not  rather  «ay,  that  his 
deficiencies  in  these  respects  have  seriously 
lessened  and  impaired  it;  and  that  he  has  at- 
tained his  present  eminence   not  only  without 
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the  aidy  but  in  spit^  cf  ike  want  o{  such  auxi- 
Haries. 

In  these  respects  Howe  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  another  of  his  great  contemporaries : 
I  mean  Bates.  I  cannot  but  think  that  excel- 
lent man  is  mainly  (I  am  far  from  saying 
wholly)  mdebted  for  his  considerable  reputa- 
tion to'  the  studied  prettmesses  of  his  style 
and  diction.  These^  I  regret  to  say^  often  ap- 
pear so  artificial^  that  the  reader  cannot  help 
suspecting  he  is  trying  to  sparkle.  He  is  per- 
petually displaying  the  rings  on  his  fingers. 
At  the  same  time^  it  must  be  confessed^  that 
Us  style  is  distinguished  by  great  elegance  and 
polii^.  Howe,  on  the  contrary,  is  indebted 
for  his  reputation  almost  exclusively  to  his 
meQesby  of  thought. 

Unless  the  modem  reader  be  fiurly  forer 
warned  of  the  defects  of  style  and  manner 
which  characterize  not  only  the  writings  of 
John  Howe,  but  those  of  many  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  he  wiU  be  likely  to  turn  away 

forewarned,  must  expect  to  relish  them  only 
after  repeated  perusal.  He  must  learn  to  look 
at  what  is  sublime  and  beautiftQ  in  thought 
itsey*,  abstracted  from  the  forms  of  elegance 
and  beauty  in  which  he  has  often  seen  them 
embodied.  Many  have  been  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  this  effort  of  mind,   have  be^i    so 
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long  habituated  to  look  on  the  metal  only 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  refining  fires 
of  the  furnace^  that  they  cannot  admire  the 
veins  of  precious  ore  which  enrich  the  pages 
of  our  author. 

And  even  those  who  do  peruse  his  writoigs 
are  liable,  for  want  of  such  an  attempt  to  rec- 
tify their  judgment,  to  underrate  most  grossly 
his  intellectual  greatness*  They  understand 
him,  it  is  true;  but  half  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  his  conceptions  is  lost  upon  them. 

That  Howe  was  not  totally  destitute  of  m#, 
sufiiciently  appears  from  some  instances  of  it  re- 
corded in  the  present  volume,  as  well  as  from 
a  few  passages  of  his  writings.  It  deserves 
to  be  considered,  however,  the  least  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  his  intellectual  character. 

The  severe  rebukes  which  occasionally,  and 
after  much  provocation,  he  could  administer  to 
extreme  malignity  and  folly,  would  serve  to 
show  that  he  could  have  employed  sarcasm  with 
considerable  efiect;  and  that  the  almost  per- 
fect freedom  from  every  thing  of  the  kind,  by 
which  his  controversial  writings  are  so  honour- 
ably distinguished  from  those  of  his  age  in  ge- 
neral, is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  a  want  of 
power y  but  to  the  absence  of  xdll. 

Calamy  tells  us,  that  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion he  was  ''many  times  very  pleasant   and 
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fgi^etious."  One  or  two  instances  of  fais  humour^ 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  narrative^  will  not 
be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  They  afford^ 
at  the  same  time^  fine  illustrations  of  his  judi- 
cious mode  of  administering  reproof. 

One  day,  when  dining  in  company  with  per- 
sons of  great  respectability,  a  gentleman  at 
table  thought  proper  to  expatiate  at  great 
length  on  the  merits  of  Charles  I.  Howe,  ob- 
serving that  he  frequently  indulged  in  the  most 
dreadful  oaths,  quietly  remarked,  "  That  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  excellencies  of  the  prince 
he  had  undertaken  to  panegyrize,  he  had  to- 
tally omitted  one,  which  had  been  universally 
and  justly  ascribed  to  him."  The  gentleman 
was  delighted  to  find  Mr.  Howe  a  witness  in 
favour  of  the  prince  he  so  much  praised,  and 
^'was  quite  impatient  to  know  what  was  the 
excellence  which  had  escaped  him."  Howe  suf- 
fered him  to  press  for  the  information  some 
time,  and  then  told  him,  that  '^  Charles  was 
never  known  to  swear  an  oath  in  his  common 
conversation."  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  the 
gentleman  bore  the  reproof  well,  and  promised 
to.  abandon  the  habit  for  the  future. 

At  another  time,  as  he  was  walking  along 
the  street,  he  came  up  to  two  persons  of  rank, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  very  angry  dispute 
with   one    another.     As   he  passed  them,  he 
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heard  diem  '^damn"  each  other  in  a  most  awfol 
manner.  On  this,  Howe  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
bowing  to  them  with  great  courtesy,  said,  '^l 
pray  God  save  you  both.**  Tliey  were  so  struck 
with  this  salutation,  that  they  forgot  their 
anger,  and  joined  in  thanking  him. 

As  a  preacher,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
disooorses  he  has  left  behind  him,  or  from  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  Howe  must 
have  possessed  very  con^erable  powers.  StOl, 
the  impression  he  produced  is  to  be  attributed, 
I  apprehend,  prindpaUy,  to  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  his  matter,  (equally  valuable  whether 
presented  in  books  or  sermcms,)  and  to  the 
earnestness,  solemnity,  and  majesty  of  his 
manner* 

liie  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  ge- 
nius were  certainly  not  such  as  promise  great 
oratorical  excellence.  Quite  the  contrary.  Con- 
{sidered  as  a  jnAUc  speaker,  his  principal  defects 
are  obvious.  He  was  evidently  too  philoso- 
phical; too  fond  (^metaphysical  discussion,  and 
of  refined  and  subtle  analysis.  Often  must  his 
audience  ha;ve  been  wearied  out  by  the  Icmg 
traiiifi  of  reasomng,  and  the  abstruse  and  often 
profound  iq)eoulations,  in  which  he  U^ok  so 
much  delight.  That  this  was  the  case,  we  may 
saMy  condude,  from  the  &ct,  that,  (though, 
for  obvious  reasons,  such  a  disquisitory  style 
is  far  more  toleralDle  in  a  treatise  than  in  a 
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sennon^)  eren  his  readers  often  complaaxi  of 
Hie  ;above  peculittrities. 

l%tese  peculiarities  have,  most  imdoubtedly, 
rendered  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Howe  less 
ipcpular  than  they  would  have  beein,  aad,  so  far, 
less  usefid.  The  readi^*  Is  apt  to  be  wearied 
with  so  muich  prelkQiBairy  sldrimsfau^^  Calamy 
tells  us,  that  the  same  peculiadty  marked  his 
umal  s9tyle  of  pireaxdiing ;  the  £rst  part  of  his 
Simons  generally  displaying  great  depth  and 
reach  of  thought.  They  imiformly  closed,  how- 
ever, in  a  strain  level  to  the  comprdiension  of 
the  meanest,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  palhos 
m  the  application  calculated  to  produce  the 
deepest  impression.  Mr.  Foster  has  remarked, 
that  the  very  same  peculiarities  often  distin- 
guished Mr.  Hall's  sermons;  nor  is  this  the 
t)nly  point  in  which  Howe  and  Hall  resembled 
one  another. 

I  have  heard  of  a  good  woman  who,  having 
read  some  of  Howe's  pieces,  showed  her  dis- 
pleasure at  the  abovenmentioned  defects  of 
method,  by  saying,  that  ^'  ke  was  so  long  laying 
the  cloth,  thdt  she  always  despaired  of  the  dinner  J* 

From  the  mere  faults  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  barbarous  taste  and  uncouth  £ashi^as 
of  the  age,  Howe  was  for  the  most  part  free. 
No  one  can  charge  him  with  :an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  learning,  or  with  an  idle  and 
pedantic   introduction  of  scraps  of  Greek  and 
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Latin.  Neither  does  he  often  indulge  in  the 
quaint  conceits^  or  the  coarse  and  ridiculous 
allusions^  which  in  that  age  were  so  general. 
The  sobriety  of  his  mind^  and  his  strong  sense 
of  propriety^  equally  concurred  to  preserve  him 
from  such  follies  as  these. 

In  one  £ault  of  the  age,  however,  (as  Robert 
Hall  justly  remarks,)  he  far  outwent  many  of 
his  most  extravagant  contemporaries — I  mean, 
in  minute  and  frivolous  subdivision;  We  have 
sometimes  heads,  arranged  rank  and  file,  half  a 
score  deep. 

It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  man  as  Howe, 
or,  indeed,  that  men  every  way  inferior  to  him, 
should  not  have  perceived  the  utterly  unphilo- 
sophical  character  of  such  a  principle  of  classi* 
fication.  To  affix  numbers  to  the  few  leading 
topics  of  a  discourse,  (and  these  must  of  neces- 
sity be  few,)  is  all  very  well.  It  serves  to  indi- 
cate the  great  line  of  thought  on  which  the 
i^eaker  intends  to  travel,  and  thus  to  assist 
the  memory  of  the  hearer.  But  if  that  division 
becomes  intricate — ^if  it  consists  of  several  sets 
of  figures, — a  more  successful  expedient  for 
thoroughly  and  hopelessly  bewildering  the  mind 
can  hardly  be  devised. 

If  any  would  wish  to  see  the  fiill  extent  to 
which  Howe  carried  this  fault,  they  may  look 
into  the  ''  Scheme  "  (a  very  accurate  one)  which 
his  publishers  prefixed  to  \he  first  edition  of  the 
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"  DeKghting  in  God."  By  the  time  the  student 
has  thoroughly  digested  and  mastered  ^that,  he 
will  find  little  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  in  any 
of  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid. 

Though  Howe's  genius  was  not  peculiarly 
adapted  for  oratory,  the  talents  he  did  possess 
were  diligently  and  successfully  cultivated.  The 
ministry  of  the  gospel  was  not  only  his  duty, 
but  his  delight ;  and  he  spared  no  efforts  which 
might  enable  him  to  discharge  it  with  success. 
Calamy  tells  us,  ''his  ministerial  qualifications 
were  singular.  He  could  preach  off-hand  with 
as  great  exactness,  as  many  others  upon  the 
closest  study.  He  delivered  his  sermons  with- 
out notes,  though  he  did  not  impose  that  method 
upon  others."  I  may  remark,  that  all  contem- 
poraneous accounts  represent  his  preaching  as 
deeply  impressive. 

As  a  controvertist,  the  copious  extracts  fi'om 
his  reply  to  Stillingfleet,  which  have  been  al- 
ready  laid  before  the  reader,  show  what  his 
spirit  was,  better  than  any  attempt  of  mine 
could  do.  And  not  only  is  his  temper  thus 
aimable;  not  only  does  he  abstain  from  all 
sarcasm  and  invective;  but  he  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  candour  and  fiiimess ;  qualities 
which  resulted  scarcely  less  firom  the  severely 
logical  character  of  his  understanding,  than  fh>m 
the  operation  of  Christian  principles.  To  him, 
victory  was  nothing ;  truth,  every  thii^.    Thus, 
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we  nerer  detect  him  in  any  mean  subterfuge  of 
shuffling  eyasi(Hi.  His  adversaries'  ai^uments 
he  strenuously  endeavours  not  only  to  imder- 
stand^  but  to  exhibit  in  a  fsur  and  honest 
light.  Indeed^  if  we  except  Locke  asid  Jonar 
than  Eldwards,  I  do  not  think  a  more  upright 
or  singlenninded  controvertist  is  to  be  found. 

As  a  theologian,  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment has  already  been  adverted  to^  when  speak* 
ing  of  cartain  intellectual  peculiarities.  So  so- 
ber, so  rational,  and  so  G(Hnprehensive  are  his 
views  of  revealed  truth,  that,  if  it  were  right  to 
take  any  mere  mortal  as  a  guide,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  one  who  would  so  seldom 
lead  us  astray.  Not  that  his  theological  writings 
are  devoid  of  originaUty;  far  from  it ;  but  it  is 
the  originality  of  a  soundly  philosophical  mind^ 
which  never  needs  to  take  refuge  in  dazzling 
paradox,  or  in  mere  novelty  and  extravagance  of 
conc^ytion.  His  originality  is  shown,  rather  in 
presentii^  known  truths  under  new  and  striking 
aspects — ^in  pointing  out  the  mutual  connexion 
and  harmony  between  them — or  in  ascending 
by  analc^eal  reasoning  (often  of  an  exceedingly 
fehcitous  character)  from  admitted  truths,  to 
sober  and  warranted  conjecture  relucting  such 
as  are  uncertain.  He  is  especially  happy  in 
pointing  out  the  relations  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  Divine  economy  of  the  gospel  bear 
to  one  another;   their  harmony  as  a  system; 
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and  the  mafmer  in  which^  considered  as  a  pbce 
of  complex  moral  madmiery^  they  conspire  to 
effect  the  great  object  to  which  lliey  are  sub- 
servient,— an  entire  moral  transformation  of  the 
spirit  of  man. 

In  such  disquisitions  as  these,  he  often  turns 
to  a  good  use  his  extensive  acquaintance  with, 
ancient  philosophy;  especially  the  sublime 
speculations  of  his  great  favourite,  Plato.  Not 
that  such  speculations  at  all  depraved  his  views 
of  Christianity.  They  have,  it  is  true,  tinctured 
his  habits  of  thought  and  expression,  but  they 
have  done  nothing  more.  The  system  he  ex- 
pounds is  Christianity — simple  Christianity  still. 
When  he  availed  himself  of  anci^it  philosophy, 
(to  use  tibe  beautiful  language  of  Spademan  in 
has  funeral  sermon,)  ^^  he  took  care  to  wash  the 
vessel,  that  it  might  be  receptive  of  Divine 
communications*" 

But  though  Howe  is  quite  at  home  in  the 
profoimdest  speculations  of  theology,  he  seldom 
long  loses  sight  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
the  gospel.  On  these  he  best  loves  to  ejqpatiate, 
and  to  these  perpetually  returns.  Even  in  those 
pieces  which  were  intended  more  particularly 
for  the  initiated, — ^for  those  who  had  already 
oroesed  tiie  thrediold  of  the  temple,  he  never 
fails  to  remind  them  of  the  terms  on  which  they 
first  sought  and  foimd  admittance,  and  to  incul- 
cate, as  the  indii^nsable  condition  of  all  pro- 
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• 

gtes^  in  the  Divine  life^  an  habitual  recoUec- 
tion  of  the  cardmal  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  I 
scarcely  know  any  discourse  of  his^  howevi^r 
circumscribed  the  topic  of  which  it  treatsyot 
however  special  the  occasion  which  produced  % 
winch  does  not  contain  a  full,  clear>  dist^t 
recognition  of  those  fundamental  principles  on 
which  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  evaor 
gelical  truth. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  observe  farther^  the 
singularly  practical  character  of  all  Howe's 
theology.  Even  the  most  abstruse  speculatioita^ 
he  manages  somehow  or  other  to  imbue  with 
this  quality.*  It  is  evident^  indeed,  that  he 
habitually  considered  the  knowledge  of  regions 
truth  as  totally  worthless,  if  not  subservieiit  to 
holiness  and  virtue.  ''He  did  not  look  upon 
religion/  says  Calamy,  with  a  felicity  very  u»t 
usual  mth  him,  "as  a  system  of  opmions.  ov^ 
set  of  forms,  so  much  as  a  IHvme  (Uidpline  to 
refonn  the  heart  and  li£e."  But  on  this  topiQ 
I  have  already  touched  in  the  Introduptor]^ 
Chapter. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
Howe  possessed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the 
talents  appropriated  to  active  life.  His  genius 
was  as  exninently  practical  as  it  was  content^ 
plative. 

*  See/partiou]arly,  ibe  firat  part ofliU  <<  living Tfsu^.'' 
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It  is  here  that  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
have  totally  failed,  either  from  some  incurable 
defect  in  the  mental  conformation,  or  from 
long  and  exclusive  devotion  to  abstract  pursuits. 
There  is  either  that  excessive  refinement  of  in- 
tellect, which  produces  an  inaptitude  for  less 
exact  reasonings  of  practical  life ;  or  a  sensitive- 
ness of  taste,  which  shrinks  from  a  contact  with 
the  vulgar ;  or  a  timidity  and  bashfolness,  which 
recoil  from  the  arduous  conflict  with  human 
selfishness;  or  an  impetuosity  of  character, 
which  will  consult  no  prejudices  and  brook 
no  control.  Thus  unfitted  for  the  world,  and 
soon  disgusted  with  it,  they  sigh  for  the  luxuries 
of  a  studious  solitude. 

Howe  knew  what  it  was  to  relish  them  too ; 
the  tendencies  of  his  mind  were  towards  the 
most  elevated  pleasures  of  intellect.  His  coun- 
tenance proclaims  it:  and  doubtless  it  was 
often  with  feelings  which  nothing  but  a  para- 
mount sense  of  duty  could  have  enabled  him  to 
hush,  that  he  tore  himself  away  from  a  life  of 
delightfril  contemplation,  or  of  humble  usefiil- 
ness,  to  mingle  Mrith  a  turbulent  and  a  selfish 
world.  Yet  when  he  did  so,  he  was  fitted  for 
his  task.  Of  prudence,  he  himself  used  to  say, 
that  '*  he  was  so  fiir  from  doubting  whether  it 
was  a  virtue,  that  he  counted  imprudence  to  be 
a  great  vice  and  immorality."  Of  the  consum- 
mate ability  with  which  he  must  have  conducted 
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himself,  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  the 
statement  of  the  following  facts; --that  he  was 
often  employed  in  the  most  delicate  affairs  by 
Cromwell,  yet  without  incurring  either  blame 
or  suspicion;  without  displaying  vanity,  or 
coveting  power ;  without  betraying  confidence, 
or  compromising  principle;  well  pleased  to  be 
employed,  when  his  efforts  wight  be  useful, 
still  better  pleased  not  to  be  employed  at  all ; — 
that,  though  exposed  to  the  scrutinizing  eyes 
of  a  baffled  party,  and  not  always  agreeing 
with  his  own,  (and  when  not  agreeing,  boldly 
saying  so,)  he  left  not  a  rivet  of  his  armour 
open  to  the  shafts  either  of  malice  or  of  envy ; — 
that  though  sometimes  imperatively  urged  to 
reprove  even  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
honoured,  such  was  the  weight  of  his  character, 
such  the  esteem  of  his  wisdom,  and  such  the 
mingled  dignity  and  prudence  of  his  manners, 
that  he  could  awe  Cromwell  into  silence,  and 
move  Tillotson  to  tears; — that  he  never  made 
an  enemy,  and  never  lost  a  friend. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  all  this  was  xm-* 
accompanied  by  the  slightest  compromise  of 
principle.  This  alone  shows  a  rare  assemblage 
of  peculiar  excellencies.  That  all  this  pru- 
dence should  be  conjoined  with  integrity,  the 
*'  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness 
of  the  dove,"  renders  the  character  <rf  Howe 
at  once  more  wonderftd  and  more  lovely. 
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When  we  consider  this  rare  union  of  quali- 
ties, the  rectitude  which  no  sinister  influence 
could  warp,  and  the  cabn  prudence  which  ever 
governed  his  actions,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
what  Calamy  tells  us,  that  Howe  was  often 
consulted  in  the  most  perplexing  cases  of 
casuistry.  He  was  truly  qualified  to  be  a 
'^ductor  dubitantzum** 

When  we  turn  from  the  province  of  intellect 
to  the  province  of  sentiment  and  passion,  we 
still  find  the  same  singular  harmony  and  pro* 
portion.  It  was  not  with  Howe  as  with  many 
great  men.  Neither  love  of  cold  abstraction^ 
nor  solidity  of  judgment,  was  incompatible  with 
the  warmest  sensibility.  This  was  as  vivid  as 
his  intellect  was  strong.  A  deficiency,  as  well 
as  an  excess,  of  feeling,  though  not  in  equal 
degree  destructive  to  repose  of  mind,  are  equally 
departures  from  the  perfection  of  our  nature. 
Howe  was  characterized  by  neither;  his  mind 
dwelt  remote  both  from  that  tropical  region 
of  the  passions,  in  which  the  soul  is  alternately 
scorched  by  heat  and  wrapped  in  tempests,  and 
from  that  frigid  zone,  in  which  the  sun  of  in- 
tellect may  shine  brightly,  indeed,  but  like  that 
of  winter — ^with  a  cold  and  powerless  gleam, 
and  over  regions  of  eternal  snow.  In  a  word, 
the  sensibilities  of  Howe  were  such  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  what  humanity  need  never 
be  ashamed  of;  and  where  they  ought  to  be, 
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under  the  well  controlled  exercise  of  reason, 
purified  by  religion.  Hear  the  just  and  beau- 
tifid  language  in  which  he  himself  denounces 
the  absurd  philosophy  of  those  who  pretend 
that  the  perfection  of  our  nature  consists  in 
the  extinction  of  the  passions.  The  passage 
closes  with  an  image  of  surpassing  magnificence. 
It  is  "right  that  we  endeavour  for  a  calm 
indifferency  and  dispassionate  temper  of  mind 
towards  the  various  objects  and  affdrs  that 
belong  to  this  present  life.  There  are  very 
narrow  Kmits  already  set,  by  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves,  to  all  the  real  objects  and 
value  that  such  things  have  in  them;  and  it 
is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  justice  to  set  the 
proportionable  bounds  to  all  the  thoughts,  cares, 
and  passions,  we  will  suffer  to  stir  in  our  minds 
in  reference  to  them.  Nothing  is  a  mare  evideni 
acknowledged  character  of  a  fool,  than  upon  every 
slight  occasion  to  be  in  a  transport.  To  be  much 
taken  with  empty  things  betokens  an  empty  spirit. 
It  is  a  part  of  manly  fortitude  to  have  a  soul 
so  fenced  against  foreign  impressions,  as  little 
to  be  moved  with  things  that  have  little  in 
them:  to  keep  our  passions  under  a  strict  and 
steady  command,  that  they  be  easily  retractable 
and  tau^t  to  obey;  not  to  move  till  severe 
reason  have  audited  the  matter,  and  pronounced 
the  occasion  just  and  valuable.  In  zffkich  eas\B, 
the  same  manfy  temper  will  not  refuse  to  admit 
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n  proportionable  stamp  and  impress  from  the 
occurring  object.  For  it  is  equally  a  prevarica- 
iion  from  true  fnanhood,  to  be  moved  with  every 
thing,  and  with  nothing:  the  former  would  speak 
a  man's  spirit  a  feather,  the  latter  a  stone.  A 
iqtal  apathy  and  insensibleness  of  external  occur- 
rents  hath  been  the  aim  of  some,  but  never  the 
.attainment  of  the  highest  pretenders.  And  if 
k  had,  yet  ought  it  not  to  have  been  their  boast ; 
as,  upon  sober  thoughts,  it  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
perfection.  But  it  should  be  endeavoured,  that 
the  passions  which  are  not  to  be  rooted  up,  (be- 
cause they  are  of  natures  planting,)  be  yet  so 
discreetly'  checked  and  depressed,  that  they  grow 
not  to  that  enormous  tallness  as  to  overtop  a 
man's  intellectual  power,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  his  soul." 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  exemplified  these 
just  and  beautiful  sentiments^  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  many  impressive  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  general  strain  of  his  writings. 

It  is  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  great  ge- 
xmiB  (dignified  and  elevated  by  extensive  attain^ 
ments)  capable  of  unbending  itself;  of  exhibiting 
all  the  charities  of  Ufe ;  and  vindicating  its  con- 
nexion with  our  common  nature,  by  a  vivid 
exercise  of  those  sympathies  which  are  as  en- 
dearing as  they  are  universal.  Such  traits  are 
the  more  delightful  from  the  contrast  in  which 
they  stand  to  quahties  of  a  more  lofty  charac- 
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ter.  Discovered  in  such  men  as  Howe,  they 
impress  us  with  the  same  kind  of  emotion  which 
travellers  tell  us  they  have  felt  when  they  have 
suddenly  come  upon  some  sheltered  spot  of 
fertility  and  reposing  beauty,  blooming  amidst 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  Alpine  sohtudes. 
Such  a  happy  union  of  the  sublime  and  the 
amiable,  is  but  an  hiunble  imitation  of  Him 
who  softens  ineffable  majesty  with  inefi&ble 
condescension;  and  still  more,  of  that  Great 
Example,  in  whom  dwelt  not  only  ''  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead,"  but  all  the  fulness  of 
humanity. 

It  is  true,  that  the  expression  of  feeling  is,  in 
Howe,  tempered  by  that  severe  judgment,  and 
that  habitual  dignity,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished him.  He  is  never,  by  any  possibi- 
Kty,  transported  into  extravagance  or  enthusiasm 
— ^meaning,  by  the  last  word,  what  it  is  now 
generally  employed  to  convey — a  manifestation 
of  feeling  disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  This 
self-control,  however,  renders  indulgence  of 
feeling  (when  it  does  occur)  the  more  impres- 
sive, because  we  may  be  sure  both  that  it  is 
sincere,  and  that  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
demands  it.  If  the  surface  of  Howe's  mind  was 
ordinarily  unruflBed,  it  was  only  an  indication 
that  the  channel  of  its  feelings  was  the  deeper. 
That  he  was  capable  of  the  strongest  feeling 
and  the  deepest  pathos,  is  proved  by  some  ex- 
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quisite  letters  of  consolation  which  he  has  left 
behind  him,  more  especially  that  to  Lady  Rus- 
sell, shortly  after  the  execution  of  her  noble 
husband ; — ^by  innumerable  passages  of  the  most 
touching  expostulation  scattered  through  his 
works ; — and  by  that  deep  and  most  heavenly 
compassion  with  which  he  often  pours  out  his 
soul  over  the  miseries  of  a  fallen  and  guilty 
world. 

The  letter  to  Lady  Russell  (which  was  written 
anomfmously,  and  therefore  never  intended  to 
be  known  €ts  his)  is  worthy  of  universal  perusal. 
It  was  prompted  by  reports  that  the  noble  lady 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  in  danger  '^of 
being  swallowed  up  by  over-much  sorrow,** 
Excessive  grief  had  already  begun  upon  her  that 
petrifcLCtive  process  which  sometimes  completely 
seals  up  the  fountain  of  the  affections  and  sen** 
Abilities.  Even  the  consolations  of  religion, 
it  was  said,  had  partially  lost  their  influence 
upon  her.  ''She  had  gone  to  the  sepulchre 
to  weep  there,"  and,  like  her  of  whom  these 
words  were  originally  written,  she  was  in  danger 
of  forgetting  "  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life." 

With  what  gentleness,  with  what  paternal 
tenderness,  does  Howe  chide  her  excessive  sor- 
row, while  his  accents,  so  to  speak,  seem  to 
falter  beneath  the  weight  of  his  own  emotions ! 
What  a  spirit   of   purest,   deepest    sympathy. 
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animates  the  consolatory  truths  which  he  sa 
beautifully  touches!  How  infinitely  r^Q[K>ved 
is  lus  manner  from  the  cold  and  unfeeling  for- 
mality of  professional  condolence!  And  with 
what  affecting  pathos  does  he  assure  h^,  at 
the  close^  that  he  scarcely  ever  bent  the  kne^ 
''  at  the  mercy-seat ''  without  remembering  her 
sorrows  there ! 

But  it  is  in  the  tone  of  overpowering,  melan- 
choly pathos  with  which  he  often  mourns  over 
the  madness  and  the  guilt  of  men,  that  his 
soul  reveals  the  depths  of  its  sensibilities; 
Like  Paul,  he  tells  them,  even  weeping,  that 
they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ! 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  mingled  dignity 
and  tenderness  which  often  distinguish  his 
appeals:  and  hard  must  be  that  heart,  which 
is  not  somewhat  overawed  by  a  majesty  of 
manner  so  peculiar  and  impressive,  and  soft- 
ened by  a  compassion  so  disinterested  and  so 
pure. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,  I  would 
point  particularly  to  some  portions  of  the 
"  Living  Temple,"  and  to  the  "  Redeemer's 
Tears,  wept  over  Lost  Souls  ;**  in  the  latter 
incomparable  treatise,  particularly,  Howe  seems 
to  have  caught  much  of  the  spirit  wiuch 
animated  his  Divine  Mast^,  on  the  sad  occa- 
sion to  which  the  discourse  in  question  refers. 

Allied  to  the  excellence  of  which  I  have  just 
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»{M)ken,  and^  indeed,  only  a  more    extensiye 
application  of  the  same  spirit,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  particular   example,  is   that  enlarged 
and  compassionate   charity  towards  the  infir- 
mities and  frailties  of  mankind,*  of  which  some 
of  the  most  excellent   men  have   often  pos- 
sessed least.     Ever  in  extremes,  our  nature  is 
sure  to  distort,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  fear 
tures  even  of  the  divine  stexcellence.    Thus, 
holiness  itself  is  too  apt  to  put  on  a  harsh- 
ness of  tone,  a  coldness  of  mien,  which,  though 
it  covers  guilt  with  shame,  covers  it  also  with 
despair^  and  compels  it  to  feel,  not  only  *'  how 
awful  goodness  is,**  but — ^how  unattractive !    In 
general,  this  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  men  who 
have  somewhat  of  that  loftiness  and  purity  of 
character  which  distinguished  John  Howe.   Yet, 
in  conformity  with  that  wonderful  principle  of 
amalgamation,  which  combined  in  him  almost 
incongruous  qualities,  his  writings  teem  with 
the  loveliest  displays  of  an  opposite  spirit ;  in 
him,  goodness  inspires  as  much  love  as  venera- 
tion; he  allures  as  well  as  awes;  as  he  pleads 
for  the  majesty  of  truth,  guilt  not  only  stands 
ashamed,  but  melted  and  softened  by  the  unex- 
pected exhibition  of  sympathy  with  its  wretch- 
edness.   We  need  not  say,  that  this  is  but  an 
imitation  of  Him,  whose  immaculate  purity  did 

^  See  his  exquisitely  beautiful  sermon,  on  '*  Charity  towards  other 
Men^fl  Sins.*' 
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not  prevent  him  from  compassionating  our  sor- 
rows; and  who^  'though  without  sin^  can  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infimuties." 

Of  the  exemplary  manner  in  which  he  filled 
the  various  domestic  and  social  relations  of  hfe, 
it  is  amply  sufficient  to  point  to  the  indica- 
tions of  enthusiastic  love  and  veneration^  with 
which  almost  every  notice  of  him  that  has 
come  dawn  to  us^  however  incidental^  is  full. 

Hi8  humflity,  his  modesty,  his  unambiti««|S 
temper,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  his 
conduct  in  public  life.  Great  as  his  practical 
talents  were,  he  never  coveted  the  influence 
and  the  fame  which  would  have  been  the  cer- 
tain reward  of  their  energetic  exercise.  If  ho- 
nours came,  they  came  unsought;  and  even 
then  were  endured  rather  than  enjoyed.  Well 
as  he  filled  a  public  station,  he  felt  that  there 
was  one  which  he  not  only  could  fiU  better, 
but  which  was  infinitely  more  in  harmony  with 
the  make  of  his  mind  and  the  habits  of  his 
life.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life,  as  well  as  from  the  air  of  sincerity  which 
characterizes  him,  when  touching  on  such  sub- 
jects, that  it  was  matter  of  sincere  regret  wh^i 
he  was  called  forth  from  the  calm  retreat  of 
devotion  and  philosophy,  to  fill  a  more  public 
station.  It  is  true,  he  complied;  he  complied 
cheerfully,  because  it  was  a  duty ;  but  only  as  a 
duty.     He  resembled   the   angelic  messengers. 
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SO  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who,  whair^ 
they  visited  earth  upon  the  rmmoB^  of  hea- 
venly  benevolence,  tamed  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  on  our  dark  and  troubled  orb;  and 
after  ftilfilling  their  commission,  sped  back  again 
to  the  dwellings  of  serenity  and  love.  How 
touching  was  the  importunity  with  which  he 
inqplored  Cromwell  not  to  separate  him  from 
his  flock!  How  did  he  deprecate  promotion, 
as  earnestly  as  others  would  have  sought  it! 
And  how  sincere  was  the  delight  with  which 
the  pastor,  once  more  free,  returned  to  his 
early  and  humble  labours!  the  same  simple- 
minded  man  as  before,  —  a  man  (rare  excel- 
lence !).  unchanged  by  prosperity ! 

Not  that  Howe, — ^for  he  was  still  true  to 
what  I  have  so  often  represented  as  the  ruUng 
principle  of  his  character,  and  recoiled  from 
every  extreme,  even  when  it  was  but  an  ex- 
aggeration of  an  acknowledged  excellence, — 
not  that  Howe  had  any  sympathy  with  that 
proud  humility,  which  affects  to  consider  the 
dignities  and  honours  of  earth  as  absolutely 
worthless-  He  did  not,  like  the  ascetic,  nnr 
dervalue  them ;  he  merely  valued  them  at  their 
proper  price.  He  thought  them  of  little  worth, 
it  is  true ;  because  he  was  perpetually  contrast- 
ing them  with  what  was  of  infinitely  greater 
value.  He  was  too  sincerely  engaged  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  incorruptible  and  eternal. 
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not  to  feel,  when  he  turned  to  earth,  that  her 
brightest  scenes  shone  only  with  a  &ded  and 
tarnished  lustre.  There  is  one  passage  on  this 
subject,  so  remarkably  beautiM  and  touching, 
in  his  ''  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,"  that  I  can* 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe  it. 

^'Thus  also  ought  we  to  look  upon  secular 
honours  and  dignity;  neith»  to  make  them  Uie 
matter  of  our  admiration,  affectation,  or -envy. 
We  are  not  to  behold  them  with  a  libidinous 
eye,  or  let  our  hearts  thirst  after  them;  no 
to  value  ourselves  the  more  for  them,  if  they 
be  our  lot,  nor  let  our  eye  be  dazzled  with,  ad- 
miration, or  distorted  with  envy,  when  we 
behold  them  the  ornaments  of  others.  We 
are  not  to  express  that  contempt  of  them, 
which  may  make  a  breach  on  civility,  or.  dis- 
turb the  order  and  policy  of  the  commumties 
whereto  we  belong.  Though  this  be  none  of 
our  own  country,  and  we  are  still  to  reckcm 
ourselves  but  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  while 
we  are  here;  yet  it  becomes  not  strangers  to 
be  insolent  or  rude  in  their  behaviour,  where 
they  sojourn,  how  much  soever  greater  value 
they  may  justly  have  of  their  own  country*  We 
js^hould  pay  to  secular  greatness  a  due  respect, 
without  idolatry,  and  neither  despise  nor  adore 
it;  considering,  at  once,  th^  re<|uisiteB«ss  of 
such  a  thing  in  the  present  state,  and  the  ex- 
celling glory  of  the  other.    As,  though  in  pru- 
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dence  and  good  manners  we  would  abstain 
from  provoking  affironts  towards  an  American 
sachem^  or  sagamore^  if  we  did  travel  or  con* 
veree  in  their  country;  yet  we  could  have  no 
great  veneration  for  them^  having  beheld  the 
royal  pomp  and  grandeur  of  our  own  prince; 
especially  he  who  was  himself  a  courtier  and 
favourite  to  his  much  more  glorious  sovereign^ 
whom  he  is  shortly  to  attend  at  home,  could 
have  no  great  temptation  to  sue  for  offices  and 
honours,  or  bear  a  very  profound  intrinsic  hom- 
age to  so  mean  and  unexpressive  an  image  of 
regality/' 

It  now  only  remains  that  I  speak  of  the  piety 
of  John  Howe.  It  was  this  which  attuned  the 
whole  of  that  intellectual  and  moral  harmony, 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  gifted  with  the  most  various  talents 
by  nature,  and  these,  too,  in  singular  perfection ; 
and  that  they  were  improved  by  very  finished 
cultivation,  and  a  diversified  discipline;  but  it 
was  his  piety  that  presided  over  all ;  determined 
each  faculty  to  its  appropriate  objects,  and  re- 
gulated the  measure  of  its  exercise.  It  per^ 
mftted  none  of  them,  if  I  may  use  such  an  er- 
pirefision,  to  break  the  ranks,  but  led  them  on 
in  a  stately  and  solemn  march  in  the  progress 
towairds  perfection. 

None  can  study  the  writings,  or,  what  is  bet- 
ter   still,    the    life    of   this   truly  great   man. 
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without  feeling  that  his  piety  was  of  the  very 
highest  order ;  that  religion  was  his  element ; 
that  in  communion  with  the  supreme  good, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  noblest  forms 
of  spiritual  beauty  and  spiritual  excellence^  in 
a  diligent  preparation  for  a  nobler  state  of 
being,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future 
and  the  unseen, — ^he  really  found  the  highest 
pleasures  of  his  existence ;  that  he  had  attained 
as  complete  an  ascendancy  over  sensual  and 
animal  nature,  and  as  lofty  an  elevation  above 
the  world,  as  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  poor 
humanity.  This,  indeed,  is  the  secret .  of  that 
unclouded  serenity,  that  repose  of  mind,  which 
characterized  his  life. 

His  piety  partook  of  the  harmony  which 
reigned  throughout  his  character.  It  was  re<- 
markably  free  from  all  the  exa^erations  into 
which  even  some  of  the  best  of  men  have 
been  betrayed.  He  never  displays  any  of  the 
affectation  of  contempt  for  the  present  world, 
which  is  compatible  with  the  utmost  worldli- 
ness;  nor  that  preternatural  elevation  of  soul, 
which  would  imply  something  more  than  hu« 
man.  In  a  word,  he  had  nothing  either  of 
the  anchorite  or  ascetic  in  his  composition. 
He  neither  thought  that  earth  was  worth  no- 
thing,  because  heaven  was  worth  infinitely  more, 
nor  that  religion  could  only  be  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  humanity. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  be  free  from 
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the  extravagances  of  the  hermitage  jand  the. 
cell  is  no  uncommon  merit.  I  reply^  that 
the  ^rit  in  which  these  extravagances  originate 
is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  communion ; 
it  is  as  universal  as  human  nature ;  and  that  it 
is  a  more  rare  thing  than  such  an  ohjactor 
would  perhaps  imagine,  to  find  a  piety,  like  that 
of  HoJe,  quite  fijfrom  these  L  Lflar  ex- 
travagances. 

Some  perhaps  would  demur  to  the  jstatement 
that  the  religion  of  Howe  was  quite  free  from 
every  tinge  of  enthusiasm;  and  they  would 
point,  in  justification  of  their  doubt,  to  the 
remarkable  passages  which  were  found  in- 
scribed on  the  blank  leaf  of  his  study  Bible. 
On  these  passages  I  shall  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations. I  shall  merely  remark  at  present,  that 
they  contain  many  expressions  which  indicate  a 
soundness  and  sobriety  of  religious  sentiment, 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
enthusiast.     The  passages  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Dec.  26,  89.  Quum  diu  apud  me  send 
recogitarem,  praeter  certum  et  indubium  assen- 
sum  rebus  fidei  adhibendum,  necessarium  inr 
super  esse  pivificum  quendam  earundem  gustum 
et  saporem,  ut  majori  cum  vi  et  efficacia  in  ipsis- 
sima  cordis  penetralia  sese  insererent ;  iUdemque 
altius  infixes,  vitam  eo  potentius  regerent ;  neque 
aliter  de  bono  Deum  versus  statu  conclmum  iri, 
sive  sanum  judicium  posse  ratum  haberi ;  cumque 
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pro  concione^  2  Cor.  i.  \2,  fiisiils  tractassem, 
hoc  ipso  mane  ex  hujus  modi  somnio  dulcis^ 
simo^  primd  evigilavi :  mirum  scilicet  a  supemo 
Divinas  Majestatis  solio.  coelestium  radiorum 
proBuvium  L  ^»rt»m  »eum  hiansque  pectu.. 
infiisum  esse  videbatur. 

*^  Ssepii^  ab  iUo  insigni  die^  memorabile  iUud 
pignus  Divini  fevoris^  grato  animo  recolui^ 
atque  dulcedinem  ejusdem  iterum  atque  iterum 
degustavL 

'*  Quae  autem  Octob.  22,  1704,  id  genus 
mirand&  Dei  mei  benignitate,  et  suavissima 
SpiritAs  Sancti  operatione  percepi,  omnium 
verborum  quae  mihi  suppetit  copiam,  plane 
superant!  Perquam  jucundam  cordis  emolli- 
tionem  expertus  sum,  fusis  prse  gaudio  la- 
chrjonis,  quod  amor  Dei  per  corda  dififimdere- 
tur,  mihique  speciatim  donato  in  hunc  finem 
Spiritu  suo.  Rom.  v.  5.'** 

*  I  labjoin  Mr.  Spademan's  translatioii : — 

**  Dec.  26,  89.  After  that  I  had  long,  seriously,  and  repeatedly 
thought  with  myself,  that  besides  a  fall  and  undoubted  assent  to  the 
objects  of  faith,  a  viTifying,  savory  ta»te  and  relish  of  them  was  aUo 
necessary,  that  with  stronger  force  and  more  powerfitl  energy ,  they 
might  penetrate  into  the  most  inward  centre  of  my  heart,  and  there 
being  most  deeply  fixed  and  rooted,  govern  my  life;  and  that  there  could 
be  no  other  sure  ground  whereon  to  conclude  and  pass  a  sound  judgment, 
on  my  good  estate  God'Ward:  and  after  I  hud  in  my  course  of  preaching 
been  largely  insisting  on  2  Cor.  i.  12,  '  This  is  my  rejoicing,  the  testi* 
mony  of  a  good  conscience,'  &c. ;  this  very  morning  I  awoke  out  of  a 
most  rayishing  and  delightful  dream,  that  a  wonderful  and  copious 
stream  of  celestial  rays,  from  the  lofty  throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
did  seem  to  dart  into  my  open  and  expanded  breast.    I  have  often 
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Some  may  perhaps  think  that  the  only  ques- 
tion is^ — was  the  dream  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  naturally  suggested  by  a  holy  and 
happy  state  of  mind^  (in  this  respect  resembling 
other  dreams^)  or  was  it  designed  as  a  special 
disclosure  of  the  Divine  love  and  favour?  If 
either  of  these  suppositions  could  be  established, 
they  would  reject  the  other.  But  the  feet  is^  that 
these  suppositions  do  not  exclude  one  another. 
That  there  may  have  been  nothing  supematur^ 
in  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  dream  itself 
— ^that  they  might  be  all  produced  by  the  inter- 
vention of  ordinary  second  causes — ^that  th»e 
was  no  disturbance  or  suspensioai  of  the  regi>- 
lar  order  of  nature,  may  be  admitted ;  and  yet 
it  will  not  follow  from  such  admission,  that 
the  Divine  Being  did  not  mtend  this  dream  to 
be  a  special  manifestation  of  his  regard ;  unl^us 
it  be  first  admitted,  that  he  never  mU  employ 
any  combinations  of  ordinary  causes  to  con- 
spire in  such  a  result — ^an  admission,  by  the 

since  with  great  complacency  reflected  on  t)iat  Tery  signal  pledge  of 
special  Divine  faTOur  vouchsafed  to  me  on  that  noted  memorable  day ; 
and  have,  with  repeated  fresh  pleasure,  tasted  the  delights  thereof.  But 
what  of  the  same  kind  I  sensibly  felt  through  the  admirable  bounty  of 
my  Grod,  and  the  most  pleasant  comforting  influence  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  on  Oct.  22,  1704,  far  surpassed  the  most  expressive  words  my 
thoughts  can  suggest.  I  l£en  experienced  an  inexpressibly  pleasant 
melting  of  heart,  tears  gushing  out  of  mine  eyes,  for  joy  that  God 
should  shed  abroad  his  love  abundantly  through  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
that  for  this  very  purpose  mine  own  should  be  so  si^ally  possessed  of 
and  by  his  blessed  Spirit.    Rom.  v.  5.'' 

2   K 
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way,  which  would  go  far  to  banish  the  doc- 
trine of  a  providence  altogether. 

The  supposition^  therefore  that  the  dream 
was  suggested  in  the  manner  of  other  dreams, 
and  in  the  ordinary  succession  of  causes  and 
effects,  will  not  help  us  in  the  present  inquiry ; 
such  a  supposition  being  consistent  with  the 
conclusion,  either  that  it  was  a  mere  illusion  of 
the  imagination,  or  that  it  was  designed  as  a 
peculiar  token  of  the  Divine  favour. 

Nor  will  any  supposed  incongruity  between 
the  machinety  of  this  vision,*  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression,)  and  the  order 
of  moral  sentiments  and  emotions  it  awakened, 
decide  the  matter.  While  man  is  subject  to 
the  present  laws  of  existence,  while  he  is  des- 
titute of  those  capacities  by  which  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  another  world  the  Divine 
Bemg  will  more  immediately  address  himself  to 
the  spirit,  it  is  surely  not  at  all  wonderfiil, 
that  God  should,  in  his  communications,  some- 
times avail  himself  of  the  established  connex- 
ion between  our  sensitive  and  our  intellectual 
nature,  and  influence  the  soul  through  the 
medium  of  our  physical  organization.  Such  a 
course  of  procedure,  we  know,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  general  constitution  of  our  nature 
and  with  a  thousand  familiar  analogies.     Who 

*  As  the  throne,  and  the  beams  of  light  which  issued  from  it. 
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has  not  felt,  that  the  strongest  emotions  of 
mind  are  often  awakened  by  sensations  with 
which  they  have  no  connexion  except  that 
of  association?  Who  has  not  felt  the  tear 
start  unbidden  to  the  eye,  and  all  the  fountains 
of  deepest  feeling  stirred  within,  while  watching 
the  sun  going  down  amidst  the  tranquil  splen- 
dours of  the  west,  or  while  listening  to  a  strain 
of  distant  music  ?— The  mere  machinery,  then,  of 
this  vision,  or  the  physical  sensations  by  which  a 
certain  order  of  sentiments  was  produced,  will 
not  at  all  assist  us  in  the  present  inquiry.  The 
question  is  with  regard  to  the  remote  origin  of 
the  sentiments  themselves,  and  the  design  with 
which  they  were  produced. 

With  respect  to  these  points,  the  only  ra- 
tional mode  of  arriving  at  a  decision,  will  be 
to  consider  the  character  and  mental  habits 
of  the  individual.  In  the  present  case,  two 
considerations  would  induce  a  judicious  man 
to  pause  before  he  decided  that  the  dream 
was  a  mere  illusion.  In  the  first  place,  the 
extraordinary  sobriety  of  Howe's  mind, — his 
perfect  freedom  from  every  thing  Uke  enthu- 
Lm,-the  oahan«  and  sounLss  of  hi. 
judgment,-^— the  habitual  suspicion  with  which 
he  regarded  every  ^ecies  of  religious  extra- 
vagance, prevent  us  from  hastily  concluding 
that  he  was  the  dupe  of  delusion.  If  it  had 
been  some  dreamy  enthusiast, — who  never  closed 

2k2 
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his  eyes  without  being  favoured  by  some  mys- 
tical revelations;  above  all,  who  was  loud  in 
his  boast  of  such  favours,  and  impatient  of 
the  incredulity  of  those  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated them ; — ^if  it  had  been  such  a  noan  who 
had  recorded  this  dream,  we  should  arrive  at  a 
very  speedy  but  satisfactory  judgment  res- 
pecting it.  But  the  character  of  Howe  for- 
bids our  adopting  any  such  hasty  opinion. 
Though  it  is  true  he  has,  m  one  of,  his  works, 
affirmed,  ^'that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  God 
never  affords  special  manifestations  of  his  love 
to  some  individuals,  by  other  than  ordinary 
methods  ;***  yet  none  can  lay  down  more  clearly 
than  he  does,  the  principles  on  which  we 
shall  determine  whether  any  preternatural  com- 
munications have,  in  a  given  case,  been  made 
or  not.f  With  respect  to  any  supposed  com- 
munications of  a  prophetic  natiu'e,  he  says,  that 
they  are  invariably  to  be  determined,  not  by 
the  character  of  the  communications  themselves, 
nor  by  the  most  indubitable  marks  of  honesty 
and  uprightness,  on  the  part  of  him  who  de- 
livers them,  but  simply  by  the  event:  that  as 
to  such  as  respect  the  interests  and  duties 
of  others,  they  must  be  rejected  altogether, 
imless  he  who  delivers  them  can  enforce  his 
claim  to  credence  by  miracles;    that  even  in 

*"DeUghtinginGod." 

t  Appendix  to  discourse  on  **  Thoughtfnlness  ibr  the  Morrow." 
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cases  like  the  present^  where  the  communicar 
tion  simply  respects  the  individual  to  whom  it 
is  made,  and  is  supposed  to  be  granted  for  his 
sole  benefit,  the  party  is  not  to  be  oflfended 
if  he  finds  that  none  believe  the  preternatu- 
ral origin  of  such  communication  but  himself; 
since  the  evidence,  however  conclusive  to  him, 
must  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  ter- 
minate there.  As  to  the  judgment  which  others 
are  to  form  on  such  a  case,  that  must  necessa- 
rily  depend  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
man  himself,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  supposed  revelation.  That  the  com- 
mimication  might  carry  with  it  such*  evidence  of 
its  origin,  to  the  individual  himself,  as  should 
leave  no  rational  ground  of  doubt,  there  can 
be  no  question.  For  example :  that  the  Divine 
Being  could,  if  he  pleased,  render  sensations 
such  as  those  which  Howe  experienced  on 
the  occasion  now  referred  to,  so  intense  in 
degree,  and  so  peculiar  in  kind,  as  to  over- 
bear every  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind,  as  to 
their  source  and  nature,  who  will  deny?  Our 
opinion,  then,  on  the  subject  must  evidently  be 
determined  simply  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual; unless  we  choose  to  take  the  high  a 
priori  path,  (trodden  by  none  but  children  in 
philosophy,)  and  conclude,  either  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  such  communications  should  be 
made ;  or   so  improbable,  that  no  amount  of 
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evidence  can  certify  the  fact, — The  second  rea- 
son which  would  make  a  sober  man  pause  before 
he  pronounced  the  dream  in  question^  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  dream^  would  be  the 
extraordinary  piety  of  him  who  has  recorded  it. 
Who, — ^unless  his  piety  was  at  least  equal,  if 
not  superior;  who, — ^unless  he  had  spent  a 
long  life  in  the  same  habitual  converse  with 
heaven,  and  the  same  unfaltering  devotedness  to 
God,  would  be  warranted  in  making  his  own 
experience  the  measure  of  that  of  Howe,  or 
in  deciding  that  such  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
vine favour  were  never  enjoyed  because  he  never 
enjoyed  them  ?  Who  shall  say,  with  what  spe- 
cial tokens  of  benignant  regard  the  Supreme 
Being  might  think  fit  to  refresh  the  spirit  of 
his  long-tried  and  faithful  servant,  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  fearful  conflict ;  or  with  what  pre- 
hbations  of  heaven,  his  gracious  Master  might 
condescend  to  honour  his  fidelity  and  obedience  ? 

The  devotion  of  Howe  was  one  of  the  love- 
hest  parts  of  his  character.  It  was  deep,  habi- 
tual, and  intense;  it  was  not  founded  on  a 
partial  or  distorted  view  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, but  was  just  the  impression  likely  to  be 
produced,  by  a  harmonious  perception  of  the 
various  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  God 
under  the  gospel  economy. 

That  the  piety  of  Howe  was  as  habitual  as 
it  was  deep,  that  he  applied  it  to  every  event 
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of  lifei  those  most  beautifiil  and  affecting  reflec- 
tions, which  he  penned  when  deUberating  at 
Antrim,  whether  he  should  remove  to  London 
or  not,  are  conclusive  proo£ 

He,  who  could  thus  make  every  duty  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  and  lay  bare  his  bosom  to 
the  searching  inspection  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
could  not  fail  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  every  species  of  excellence :  since 
to  obey  impUcitly  the  will  of  God  is  to  act, 
in  each  case,  from  the  noblest  and  the  most 
exalted  motives. 

To  recapitulate ; — Howe  seems  to  have  been 
a  combination  of  very  various  and,  in  some 
respects,  almost  heterogeneous  excellencies,  any 
one  of  which  may  have  been  seen  in  a  greater 
degree  somewhere  or  other,  but  have  seldom 
been  concentered  in  such  perfection  m  one 
person.  To  the  acutest  powers  of  argument, 
and  the  noblest  talents  for  speculation,  he  con* 
joined  a  most  discriminating  judgment,  and 
shed  around  all,  the  light  of  a  powerful  and 
sublime  imagination.  He  possessed  talents 
which  equally  fitted  him  for  a  contemplative 
or  an  active  life;  and  though  the  tendencies 
of  his  mind  would  have  led  him  to  the  for- 
mer as  a  matter  of  choice,  he  was  capable  of 
performing  the  most  arduous  services  in  the 
latter,  when  a  matter  of  duty.  To  the  most 
enlarged  acquaintance  with  abstract  science,  he 
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united  a  knowledge^  not  less  profound^  of  hu^ 
man  nature.  In  aU  transactions  with  the 
worldj  he  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  pru- 
dence and  integrity.  In  that  most  delicate 
task^  the  reproof  of  others^  he  was  inflexibly 
fidthfiil^  yet  always  kind ;  and  while  he  remem- 
bered what  was  due  to  the  majesty  of  truths 
never  forgot  what  was  also  due  to  the  clauns 
of  charity.  He  was  frank^  yet  not  rash ;  and 
cautious^  yet  free  from  suspicion.  In  his  de- 
portment^ he  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  ut- 
most elevation  of  character  with  the  gentlest 
condescension^  and  the  acutest  sensibility.  Dig- 
nified^ but  not  austere^  he  was  '^  grave  without 
moroseness,  and  cheerftd  without  levity/'  While 
he  subjected  all  the  inferior  principles  <^  his 
nature  to  the  severe  control  of  reason^  itself 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  was  not 
so  absurd  a^  to  attempt  then-  annihflation;  nor 
did  the  loftiest  attainments  of  intellect  interfere 
with  the  varied  display  of  all  human  charities. 

Above  all,  these  qualities  were  crowned,  or 
rather  sustained  and  n\ui;ured,  by  a  deep,  ar- 
dent, habitual,  all-pervading  spirit  of  piety;  a 
piety  which  united  the  most  burning  zeal  with 
the  coolest  judgment;  the  most  intense  desire  for 
the  glory  of  God,  with  ceaseless  efforts  for  the 
welfare  of  man ;  the  loftiest  exercises  of  a 
deeply  meditative  and  devotional  spirit,  with 
the  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  homeliest  graces; 
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that  rarest  of  all  combinations^ — the  closest 
communion  with  the  future  and  the  eternal^ 
with  a  conscientious  and  busy  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  to-day.  Such  was  John  Howe: 
the  rude  elements  of  this  various  excellence 
were,  indeed,  bestowed  at  his  birth ;  but  it  was 
the  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
alone,  which  developed  and  expanded  them; 
which  directed  them  to  the  noblest  objects; 
which  controDed,  piuified,  and  exalted  them. 
As  his  reception  of  the  gospel  was  an  illus- 
trious tribute  paid  to  its  truth,  so  his  charac- 
ter and  life  were  an  emphatic  exhibition  of  its 
power.  That  he  had  his  faults,  we  are  cer- 
tain; for  he  was  man:  while  all  the  excel- 
lencies he  possessed,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  attribute  solely  to  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  That  these  were  many,  we 
may  judge  from  the  language  of  Spademan^ 
his  friend  and  coadjutor, — language  already 
quoted,  and  worthy  of  being  quoted  again, — 
that  -*'it  seemed  as  though  he  was  intended 
to  be  an  inviting  example  of  universal  good- 
ness." 
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As  this  volume  is  already  much  larger  than  I 
at  first  intended  it  to  be,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  strike  out  much  of  what  was  j-lready  written 
for  this  department  of  the  work,  and  to  com- 
press what  has  been  retained,  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  I  had  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  whole  by  short  extracts;  but  this 
part  of  my  design  I  must  also  abandon,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  to  the  author's  works. 
It  is  my  intention  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  pieces  which  Howe  himself  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  for  which  alone,  therefore,  he  is 
responsible.  These  are  contained  in  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  Calamy's  edition. 
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Of  his  posthumous  zvritings,  as  they  are  often 
called^  the  greater  part  are  not  his  writ- 
ings in  any  sense.  They  are  merely  notes  of 
extemporaneous  sermons^  taken  by  some  of  his 
hearers  who  wrote  short-hand^  and  published 
after  his  death.  Those  notes  are^  I  ac- 
knowledge, in  some  respects,  very  valuable. 
They  contain  many  thoughts  worthy  of  the 
great  man  from  whose  lips  they  fell.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
continuity  of  thought,  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished him,  has  been  often  lost;  that  the 
transitions  from  one  topic  to  another  are  often 
exceedingly  abrupt;  and  that  sometimes  very 
different  topics  are  confounded  together.  These 
are  defects  which  will  always  be  more  or  less 
consequent  on  such  an  inadequate  method  of 
preserving  the  discourses  of  a  public  speaker. 

Though,  therefore,  the  potes  in  question  are 
very  valuable,  they  are  in  no  respect  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  writings  which  Howe 
himself  prepared  for  publication ;  and  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  make  him 
answerable  for  them.  This  would  be  the 
case,  indeed,  even  if  they  had. been  faithftd 
transcripts  of  the  discourses  in  question — since 
those  discourses  were  merely  ordinary  pulpit 
^xercisesi  and  not  prepared  with  the  remotest 
idea  of  publication. 

Almost  all  Howe's  controversial  pieces,  (being 
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SO  closely  connected  with  his  own  history^  and 
that  of  his  times,)  have  been  already  made  the 
subject  of  remark.  These  are^  his  ''  Letter  to 
a  Person  of  Quality/  in  reply  to  Stillingfleet ; 
his  sermon  on  '^  Union  among  Protestants ;"  his 
two  discourses  on  the  *^  Carnality  of  Religious 
Contention  f  and  his  tract  on  ''  Occasional 
Conformity," 

The  remaining  works  will  be  considered^  not 
in  the  order  of  their  publication,  but  according 
to  their  magnitude  or  importance.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  severally 
produced  have  already  been  detailed,  and  will 
not  be  alluded  to  in  this  portion  of  the  volume. 

I  have  only  further  to  advertise  the  reader^ 
that  no  remarks  wiU  be  made  on  peculiarities 
of  style  or  manner — ^these  points  having  been 
abready  discussed,  in  considering  Howe's  cha- 
racter as  an  author. 

The  first  work  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  arrangement  laid  down,  demands 
our  attention,  is  the  '^  Living  Temple."  It  is  by 
far  the  largest,  most  important,  and  most  ela- 
borate, of  all  the  author's  publications.  It 
was  published  originally  in  two  parts.  Between 
their  appearance  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty 
years  elapsed.  The  first  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1676,  the  year  after  his  return  from 
Ireland — the  second,  in  1702, 

The  whole  work  professes  to  be  ^'  a  designed 
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improvement "  of  that  notion,  that  a  good  man  is 
the  '^  Temple  of  God  ;**  and  forms,  in  fact,  a  sys- 
tern  of  theology, — an  exposition  of  all  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed. 

As  the  idea  of  a  *'  TempU "  obviously  pre- 
supposes an  aibject  of  worship,  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  hold  intercourse  with  his  wor- 
shippers, the  author  devotes  the  first  part  to 
an  elaborate  demonstration  of  the  "existence 
and  perfections"  of  God,  and  of  his  "convers- 
ableness  with  men." 

It  was  certainly  the  ablest  work  on  the  atheist- 
ical and  deistical  controversies  which  had  yet 
appeared;  and,  it  may  be  added,  one  of  the 
earliest. 

The  crisis  at  which  the  first  part  of  the 
"  Living  Temple"  was  written,  was  a  most 
important  one.  It  was  but  too  evident  that 
the  controversial  genius  of  the  age  was  about  to 
take  an  entirely  new  direction.  The  spirit  of 
sceptical  speculation  was  mpidly  advancing. 
It  continued  to  advance  till,  at  length,  it  boldly 
questioned  all  the  fimdamental  principles  both 
of  ethics  and  theology. 

Hitherto  there  had  not  been  the  remotest 
danger  from  such  a  source.  The  danger,  for 
at  least  many  years  after  the  Reformd>tion,  was 
rather  of  an  opposite  nature.  Men  so  recently, 
and,  in  thousands  of  instances,  so  partially 
emancipated  from  a  system  of  the  most  abject 
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superstition^  were  far  more  likely  to  be- 
lieve too  much  than  too  little;  far  more  in- 
clined to  credulity  than  scepticism.  If  a  faint 
whisper  of  infidelity  was  now  and  then  heard^ 
it  was  little  heeded;  the  less  so^  that  those 
who  advocated  that  cause  were  compel-* 
led,  out  of  deference  to  public  opinion,  and 
(what  was  &r  more  effectual)  from  a  dread  of 
public  punishment,  either  to  conceal  their  doc- 
trines in  a  learned  tongue,  or  to  disguise  them, 
(an  expedient,  which  the  artfol  apostles  of 
infidelity  have  employed  with  singular  adroit- 
ness from  the  remotest  times,)  in  language 
which  would  not  shock  popular  belief ;  to  teach 
atheism,  like  Spinosa,  in  the  specious  language  of 
pantheism ;  or  deism,  like  Tindal,  by  represent- 
ing '^  Christianity  to  be  as  old  as  the  creation." 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
not  a  single  English  writer  of  any  eminence 
had  openly  avowed  a  disbelief  in  Christianity, 
except  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury ;  brother  to 
that  simple-minded  and  excellent  man,  George 
Herbert,  the  poet.  How  much  more  enviable 
the  immortality  he  has  acquired ! 

It  was  in  reply  to  Lord  Herbert,  as  well  as 
to  some  other  more  obscure  and  less  able  wri- 
ters, that  Baxter  composed  his  voluminous 
works  on  the  Christian  evidences. 

When  Howe  published  the  first  part  of 
his  '*  Living  TiBrnple,*"  a  very  obvious  change 
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had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of  those  contro- 
versies which  respected  the  fiindamental  princi- 
ples of  theology.  By  this  time^  Hobbes  and 
others  had  pubHshed  their  daring  and  presump. 
tuous  speculations. 

To  the  rapid  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  aspect  of  the  controversies  in  question^ 
Howe  alludes  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  "  Living 
Temple.**  The  passage  (to  which  I  can  only 
refer  the  reader)  is  one  of  uncommon  force  and 
beauty. 

In  his  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
and  perfections  of  God,  he  does  not  restrict 
himself  as  Clarke*  has  pretended  to  do,  or  as 
Paleyf  has  really  done,  to  any  one  species  of 
argument.  Provided  it  be  in  itself  sound,  and 
can  be  rendered  intelligible,  he  is  content  to 
avail  himself  of  any  argument,  from  whatsoever 
source  derived ;  to  prove  one  part  of  his  pro- 
positions  by  one  tmn  of  reasoning,  and  another 
by  another.  As  to  whether  his  aiguments  are 
imiform  and  homogeneous  throughout, — ^a  point 
about  which  Clarke  was  $o  ridiculously  soli- 
citous,—Howe  is  totally  careless.  He  justly 
thought  that  the  momentous  character  of  the 
cause  he  advocated,  as  much  required  that  he 
should  not  neglect  any  sound  argument,  as  that 
he  should  sturdily  reject  every  argument  that 
was  not  sound ;  that  the  magnitude  and  import- 

Mn  ]u8  (so  called)  a  j^WoH  demonstration,  t  In  bis  "  Natural  Theology.'* 
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ance  of  the  object  justified  him  in  pursuii^  it 
**  velis  et  retrnJ" 

The  first  chapter  is  whoUy  introductory.  In 
the  second,  he  argues  both  ''the  existence  of 
God  and  his  conversableness  with  man/  from 
''the  general  consent"  of  mankind.  This  oon? 
sent,  in  accordance  with  the  prerailing  philot 
sophy  of  the  day,  he  appears  to  attribute  to 
"  innate  ideas.**  The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
as  expounded  in  those  philosophic  syst^ods, 
which  it  was  the  business  of  Locke  to  refixtci 
may  well  be  rejected;  but  the  argument  for 
any  truth,  founded  on  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind,  remains  precisely  the  same  in  force, 
whether  we  reject  that  doctrine  or  not.  It 
is  the  universality  of  the  belief  which  constitutes 
the  argument,  not  the  manner  in  which  that 
universality  is  supposed  to  be  produced.  Whe* 
ther  we  admit,  with  the  advocates  of  the  "  doc-* 
trine  of  innate  ideas,"  that  such  and  such  truths 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  existence,  and  that  they  are  re- 
ceived with  the  very  elements  of  its  being; 
or  that  they  infalhbly  commend  themselves  as 
true,  to  reason,  as  soon  as  reason  fully  de? 
velopes  itself;  in  other  words,  that  the  human 
mind  is  so  constituted  that,  as  its  fiiculties  m^ 
fold,  it  will  inevitably  arrive  at  such  and  such 
conclusions,  the  argument  from  universal  beUef 
is  in  either  case  just  the  same. 
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That  the  all  but  universal  prevalence  of  a 
belief  in  a  God  of  some  kind  or  other, — ^a  belief 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  all  ages  and 
nations,  and  amidst  every  conceivable  variety  of 
prejudice,  education,  and  civil  polity ;  above  all, 
which  has  been  most  generally  cherished  by 
the  most  enlightened  communities  of  mankind, 
and  has  been  Mat  and  feeble  in  proportion 
lus  they  were  barbarous  and  uncivilized, — ^is 
a  strong  presumptive  argument  against  the  athe- 
istic theory,  must  suriely  be  acknowledged  by 
any  ccmdid  atheist,  if,  indeed,  any  such  person 
is  to  be  found.  It  is  an  instance,  as  Whately, 
in  his  Rhetoric,  justly  observes,  of  the  argu- 
ment from  "  progressive  approach." 

After  having  briefly  but  powerfully  touched 
on  this  topic,  our  author  proceeds  to  a  more 
formal  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  whom 
he  defines  to  be  "an  eternal,  uncaused,  in- 
dependent, and  necessary  Being,  that  hath  ac- 
tion, power,  life,  wisdom,  goodness^  and  what- 
soever  other  supposable  excellency,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  originally  in  and  of  itself." 

Before  proceeding  to  insist  on  those  argu- 
ments which  appear  to  him  most  satisfactory, 
he  gives  his  reason  for  declining  to  employ  the 
method  alluded  to  in  Cudworth's  "  Intellectual 
System,"  (as  well  as  in  Henry  More's  "  Enchi- 
ridion Metaphysicum,")  of  proving  the  existence 
of  God  from  the  very  conception  of  his  per- 

2l 
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fections  as.  derived  Ccqiq  the  idfW^  4f  ^ofilAite 
q^9C0  And  infinite  4w)p4on^  T\k  iQetbo4ril^ 
PMgaJd  Stewart  justly,  qbseryesj  m  hip.  disr 
sesrti^tioQs  on  the  prpgpress  qf  m?taphysififd  seit 
^ceji  is  in  fact  tb^  same  with  th^  ]YflA^ 
Claifce^  txMrrowittg  a  hmt  from  Sir  Isaac  Nefrtoto, 
has  employed  in  the  ^^n/  jortJipo^j^'oti  9f  ins 
a  priori  '' demonstrat^pn^"  T}ii»  ai^wm^n^ 
Howe^  with  hi9  obaxa^^t^i^o  jndgnM^t.  i^^tsA 
nptj  as  he  affirqis,  th»t  h^  tibiinl^  it.mi^t  »Qfc 
''in  spite  of  f^vil^  be  man^gied  with  .disD9^^ 
strative  evidence/'  but  ''because  soim^.  mMk 
pertinaciously  insist,  that  it  is, .  a^  bpt*fti%c  ft 
mere  sophism :"  he  ther^qre,  "  with^ent  detqaclH 
ing  any  thing  j^om  the  force  (^  it>  pfelSprsr  to 
go  anqiher  way.  as  planner  and  te^  UfM^  to 
exception^  thpugh  more  ^irouitws,'*         , ;  . ;  r 

I  mui^  confess,  that  I  not;  oi^y  thmk  Bgm^ 
we?  right  in  rejecting  such  a  ^^ies.^  arg^ 
ment.  as  likely  to  be  ahsc^utely  iMWHta^-r 
gible  to  the  mtm  of  rea^p^  aiid  ef  .4€tulA6i) 
s^ficance  even  to  the  WQ^i  aeute  i^,  the;l>esfi 
instmctedj  but  thftt  I  cftniwt  »e^  itsi  '1  dwaoph 
strative  evidence"*  at  aHf  It  has.  often  bten 
supposed  that  this  s^gnment  forms  the^  ?pAi 
basis  of  Clarke's  "  demons^a^liion ;"  thp^t  it  por-* 
vades  the  whole  of  that  i??orH  ;^-^rnww|  tbfti  «i^ 


• 


Dugald  Stewart  himself  speaks  on  this  subject  as  though  the  whole 
of  l^e  **  demenetratioii''  was  1»ut  an  elaborate  expOfitioB  of  fliis  one 
argument. 
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is  tile  fotrndaHon  of  whatever  ttuth  there  may 
be  in  its  conclusions.    Such  a  sup^iositioh  may 
be  «3t(msed  in  those,  who,  without  examining 
the '  woik  in  t^foestion^  ai^    content   to  place 
ifta^&dH  fidtii    in    the   author's    declarattdn,*^ 
^ihat  hd   has  confined  himself  to  one  dnly 
method  or  cofMnMd  thrtad  of  ailment,  which 
h^  has  endeaToiired  should  be  as  near  to  fila- 
thematidal,  as  the  natute  of  such  a  discourse 
wocdd  allow  T*  or>  as  he  yet  more  ostentatiously 
ex{}resses   it  iri  the  introduction^  *^  one  cleaf^ 
and  plain  series    of  {>fopositlolis,    neeesteYily 
connected,  and  following  one  from  another.** 
Such  a  representation,  however,  will  hardly  be 
received  by  those  who  have  carefiilty  analjrzsed' 
the  piece  for  themselves.     To  such,  his  per^ 
formance  will  {yhdnly  appear  to  be  made  up 
of  three  di^tkuH  ti^ains  of  arglimentaliony  two  of 
them  strictly  a  poHerlori;  Md  the  otlmr,  the 
arguttient  now  under  consideration.    This  last  is 
intrddtieed  in  th^  ''  thh^d  proposition."  But  even 
this  ai^guin^Ht  lis  ^t-^trhat  the  whole  denon- 
stfation  has  so  eften  been  supposed  la  be^--* 
pifoperfy  a  priori.     Indeed,,  no   argument  oil 
such  a  subge^et  can  btfve  any  claim  to  such 
a  titie.     To  reason  a  priori,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  those  words,  is  to   reason  front  t^e 
cause  to  the  effect.    Now  supposing  the  argt^ 

*  Prefaee. 
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mentation  in  the  present  case  quite  correct, 
it  is  plain  it  is  not  a  priori;  infinite  space 
and  infinite  duration  not  being  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  Deity,  but  only  the  cause  -  of 
our  knowing  the  fact.  From  this  argument,  I 
confess,  whether  called  a  priori  6y  not,  I  could 
never  derive  the  slightest  satisfaction. 

The  argument  itself  is  as  follows : — Infinite 
space  and  infinite  duration  are  real  existences ; 
as  such,  they  are  either  substances  or  attnbiiles : 
they  cannot  be  the  former;  they  must  be, 
therefore,  the  ItMer.  Attributes'  cannof  exisfc 
alone:  there  must,  therefore,  be  some  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  properties,  and^  in 
which  they  inhere!  Here  are  not  less  than 
two  or  three  propositions  absolutely  taken-  for 
granted ;  and  that,  too,  on  a  subject  on  which 
we  are  least  capable  of  speculating  at  all, — in- 
finite space,  and  infinite  duration. 

When,  indeed,  we  have  attained  satis&ctory 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God  on  other  grounds, 
I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  ideas  of  infiai. 
tude  and  eternity  well  harmonize  with  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being;  butt  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  form  the 
medium  of  proof  that  he  does  eidst. 

And  even  if  it  could  be  logically  made  ^ut, 
that  infinite  space  and  infinite  duration  neces- 
sarily implied  the  existence  of  some  being,  of 
whom  these  were  attributes,  how  would  they 
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prove  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfections  of 
such  a  being  ?  Yet  it  is  plain,  that  unless  such 
attributes  can  be  proved  of  God,  Atheism  is 
distinguishable  from  Theism  only  in  name. 

And  here  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  moment  Clarke  proposes  to  prove  the  in- 
telligence of  this  infinite  First  Cause,  he  openly, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  professions  '^  of  having 
adopted .  but  one  method,  and  one  continued 
thread  of  argument,"  abandons  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  had  been  before  reasoning, 
acknowledging  that  the  intelligent  nature  of  the 
First  Cause  cannot  well  be  proved  a  priori; 
andj^  therefore,  recurring  to  the  usual  a  poste- 
riori argument,  from  the  traces  of  wisdom  and 
design,  of  which  the  whole  universe  is  frdl. 

This  forms  one  of  the  two  trains  of  a  poste- 
riori reasoning,  which  I  have  said  are  to  be 
found  in  this  a  priori  demonstration.  The 
other  forms  the  subject  of  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions in  the  work,  and  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  on  which  Howe  insisted  in  the  second 
chapter ^  of  his  ^'Living  Temple,"  more  than 
thirty  years  before:  I  mean  the  argument  for 
''an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  and  ne- 
cessarily existent  Being,"  from  the  admitted 
fact,  that  something  exists  now.  This  is  plainly 
an  argument  from  ^ects  to  their  cause. 
«  Instead,  therefore,  of  Clarke's  piece  being 
what  it  professes  to  be,  one  continued  ohain 
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€f  Y^{a8onii)g>  whf^eof  eyery  p4>ppo(Sit¥>Q  de- 
p^nd^  on  the  pr^e^iog  prqpositiQiiu  PQd  ill 
qn  OQQ  s^t  of  premiqe^^  it  is  m  r^tj  (wbfit, 
indeenjl,  19  .qpit^  of  aU  fiSkqMiw  of  pevcore  lo* 
glp^l  ^c^uracy^  ^v^ry  wch  W4;>r]$:  iQu^t  he^  a 
coll^f3(j(Hi  of  u[ifi^]:9iu)e9  aigmd  ^  diier^t 
gponn^,  Md  by  difforent  methods,  Nwi«  of 
the  reasoning,  it  is  trua^  js  «  jpri^rJ  iii  the 
strictest  sense:  not  even  that  which  ppro&^ses 
to  demomtirate  the  exi^tenc^  qS  Gpd  from  the 
ideas  of  infinite  space>  and  inft#e  dw^tio^; 
while  th^  rest,  as  I  have  ah^eady  xeiuai:)^^ 
consists  of  two  distinct  trails  of  ^tricti^  a 
paiteriori  reasoning ;  the  one,  proving  the  et^- 
nity  and  8elf*existen«e  of  Qod,  and  dep^dwg 
on  the  postulate^  ''that  every  e^t  i9m%  have 
a  canse;''  the  other,  hia  inteUigeni^e  and.  wis- 
don),  and  depending  on  the  postnlate,  ''that 
whatever  axhitwts  marks  of  design,  must  have 
had  m  intelligent  authar."  These  portioQa  ixf 
the  w(^k,  if  taken  separately,  if  cwsidefed  as 
indepmdent  txaina  of  rewoahig,  fmnd^  <qii 
]nd€|>endent  (Hrfsmiaps,  are  abundantly  dear 
and  satisfactory.  But  in  this,  th^e  is  uq 
extraordinary  merit;  for  thoae  tq^es  had 
been  already  frequently  insisted  oq«  and  !eq^ 
cially  by  Howe,  in  the  woik  now  ifndef  ponr* 
sideration*  But,  whatevcor  V9lv0  msffi  he]p9g 
to  these  trains  of  reascmii]^  taken  sqpaiately, 
it  is  on  no  such  grouiid  that  Clarke  founds 
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his  thief  cldim  to  attentiim :  it  is  on  the 
ground  ci  haying  demonstrated  the  existemte 
and  perfections  of  God  ^^ih  one  continued 
thread  ^f  argument^  or  in  one  series  of  ne- 
cessarily dep^dent  propositions.''  It  is  thia 
preposterous  claim  which  defi»uds  his  work  of 
the  share  of  merit  to  which  it  would  oth^irwise 
he  entitled:  for  were  it  iK)t  for  this,  the  two 
trains  of  a  posteriori  reasoning  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  wouM  at  lieast  be  considered  sounds 
itbatev^r  became  of  the  ai^umeiit  from  m&* 
ttifce  space  arid  duration.  But  though  sounds 
taken  separately,  they  can  no  longer  foe  re-^ 
garded  so,  ff  it  be  pretended  that  they  ai^ 
nmtually  d^>endent,  and  form  parts  of  dne 
c^rtinued  series  of  propositions. 

Ciarke  seems  to  have  been  betrayed  into 
tMs  flagraot  error  by  tiiat  love  of  logical  sub- 
tlety, and  scientific  exactness,  which  his  faabitSj^ 
BB  a  mathematician,  could  not  £Edl  to  inspire* 

Howe  has  fallen  into  no  such  error :  he  ha^ 
wisely  contented  himself  with  proving  the  dif- 
ISsrent  parts  of  his  great  prof>ositi(»ft,  by  d^er^ 
ent  premises,  and  by  different  metluMto. — But 
it  it  ^ow  time  to  resume  the  e^s^pofsatioBr '  of 
hJB  argument. 

The  principal  part  of  the  seeond  ehaptsei?  i& 
taken  up  with  an  elaborate  and  able  e^spori*' 
ixevkoi  the  a  posteriori  asgurhei^  fw  the^  e:Qdt- 
ence  of  ^»  ^^Mevnaly  imt^pendent^  uncaused,. 
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necessarily  existent  Being,**  as  deduced  from 
the  fact^  that  something  exists  now.  That 
argument  is  simply  as  follows : — 

1st  Since  ''something**  exists  now, — some^ 
thing  must  always  have  existed,  unless  we 
admit  that  at  sQme  period  or  other,  "some- 
thing** sprang  out  of  "  nothing.** 

2nd.  Something  or  other  must  have  existed 
from  all  eternity  of  iUelf,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  embrace  the  absin^ty  above  men- 
tioned. This  we  must  do,  if  we  maintain,  Hiat 
aU  things  that  have  ever  existed,  have  owed 
their  origin  to  something  else,  since  that  some- 
thing else  would  be  of  course  included. 

3rd.  This  something  which  has  eternally  ex- 
isted of  itself,  exists  necessarily ;  in  other  words, 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  but  exist. 

4th.  For  similar  reasons,  it  will  never  cease 
to  exist. 

5th.  Whatsoever  parties  not  of  this  ne- 
cessary, self-existent  nature,  must  obviously 
owe  its  existence  to  that  which  does:  unless 
we  come  back  to  the  old  absurdity,  that  posi- 
tive existence  may  spring  from  nothing. 

The  reasoning  thus  &r  is  clear  and  well 
sustained,  and  the  first  part  of  the  proposition 
established;  that  there  is  an  eternal,  unantsed, 
necessarily  existent  something,  which  is  tiie 
primary  cause  of  whatsoever  is  created,  sticcest 
dve,  and  mutable.     But  then  what  is  the  cha- 
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racter  of  this  mysterious  something  ?  Is  it  a 
blind  unintelligent  agents  or  is  it  invested  with 
any  intellectual  and  moral  attributes?  and  if 
with  any,  with  what  ?  These  questions,  so  far 
as  the  above  reasoning  goes,  are  left  altogether 
midecided.  Instead,  therefore,  of  suspending 
on  the  chain  a  greater  weight  than  it  will  bear ; 
instead  of  atten^ting  to  educe  (as  Clarke  pro- 
mises to  do,  but  really  does  not)  the  intellec- 
tual luid  moral  perfections  of  Deity  '^  from  one 
clear  and  plain  series  of  propositions,  neces^ 
sarihf  connected  and  foUowii^  one  from  ano- 
ther,'" Howe  wisely  proceeds  to  establish  the 
other  parts  of  his  proposition  on  other  grounds. 

In.  the  third  chapter,  therefore,  in  which  he 
affirms  intelligence  of  this  eternal  and  uncaused 
Being,  he  gives  us  a  long,  and,  considering 
the  defective  philosophy  of  the  age,  a  very 
masterly  exhibition  of  the  usual  a  posteriori  ar- 
gument, founded  on  the  wisdom  and  skill  dis- 
played in  every  part  of  creation. 

I  have  abready  said  that  the  force  of  this 
argument,  as  such,  depends  on  the  admission, 
that  '^  whatever  exhibits  traces  of  design  must 
hjaiye  had  an  intelligent  author."  As  the  marks 
of  consummate  skill  and  wisdom  displayed  in 
the  works  of  God  are  so  obvious,  even  on  the 
most  superficial  survey,  and  not  only  aitra^, 
but  cpn^pel  observation,  it  is  impossible '  that 
God  should  ever  be  in  this  respect  "without 
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witness;''  Accordsigly^  we  fittd  that  many  of 
the  zcoMi  &cts  have  been  in^ted  on  by  all 
writers  who  hare  treated  on  this  mibjecty  frdib 
Plato  and  Cicero^  down  to  the  authors(  of  t^e 
'^  Bri^ewater  Treatises."  StiH^  as  the  aTg:ument 
is  perpetoaUjr  tunmhslwe^  (for  all  tiie  diseo^veries 
of  science  are  but  so  many  didclosnres  <A  the 
CreatoT^s  wisdom^)  the  degree  of  impressweness 
with  which  the  aigoment  may  be  exhibited^ 
will  always  depend^  ceeteris  paribM,  on  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  scientifie  knowledge* 
A  writer  of  the  present  day,  who  sfaotild  pos- 
sess exactly  the  qualities  which  distkiguished 
Paley^ — ^the  same  persfHcmty  of  mind — ^the 
same  powers  of  reasonings— the  same  com- 
mand of  forcible  and  homely  iHustration^^-the 
sane  per^icuity  and  vigour  of  style — wcrcdd 
possess  far  greater  &cilities  ftnr  composing^  a 
work  on  '^  Natural  Theology^  than  his  pried^ 
cessor;  and^  perhaps,  two  or  thi^ee  centtfries 
hence,  such  a  work  as  that  of  Paley  may  sippedt 
quite  antiquated.  As  the  great  revolution  which 
tM>k  place  in  the  state  of  phyi^cal  science  dtir-> 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  had  only  jttst 
commenced  at  the  time  Howe  wi*rte,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  argument  should 
be  treated  with  any  thing  lft:e  the  co^ot^ness 
and  si^ndour  <tf  ifiteistratioii  whkh  dil^tingaish 
many  modem  treatises.  His  scientific  know- 
ledge was  at  best  hmited,  and,  of  ^oiurse,  by 
no  means  free  from  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
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tir^jQ,  The.ch£ifrf;er  oq  this  8id)jeGt»  homiever,  is 
dis^uagut^ed  by  great  ^MinqpveliidDsivmeflSL  In 
pisQof  oi^  tbi^A  it  xmy  he  obsenred,  Bwt  he  has 
ifi9/^  mufdi  of  tbe  traces  of  desiga  esdnfaited 
^l  l^e  ooMtittftktn  of  the  human  mindt-ra  de^ 
partmeut  whi(^h>  until  lately^  has  xarely  been 
touched  by  imtcprs  on  ''  Natural  Thedagy*'*  ^ 

Th^  vsmxi&t,  toQ,  in  which  he  states  the 
n04w0  of  tb0  argument  from  design^  ia  exceed** 
iBgly  able.  It  is  worthy  of  wmark,  that  m 
doing  thi$,  ha  adcqpts  the  very  same  illuetration 
wiih  which  Paley  introduces  his  ''  Natural 
Theology;' 

TMs;  chapter  aJso  comliains  an  exoellent  re*^ 
ftftation  q£  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  ''that  animals 
are  me^re  machmes ;"  and  a  long,  and,  in  some 
parts,  humorous  refutatkun  of  the  ''  atomic 
theory  of  Epicurus^''  The  humour,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  spmewhat  unwiddy,  and  conlbrasts 
stcangely  with  the  usual  gravity  of  the  audi.<Mc» 
lie  himself  seems  not  a  Uttle  surprised  that 
he  should  have  been  betrs^ed  into  this  extra* 
ordinary  fit  of  pleasantry,  for  he  closes  the 
argumeut  with  a  long  apology  for  it 

yH^e  iojjfth  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  dimon- 
i^ab^,  from  thei  propositions  previously  estab- 
lished, the  absabiie  peffectkm  and  if^mty  *^  ^ 
the  eternal  an4  self^exjistent  Cause;"  and  I  coiih 

I 

*  Lord  Brougham  has  remarked  this  in  his  recent  work  on  the  subject. 
Ha  ht^  al8)»  done  much  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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fess  that,  considered  in  a  purely  logical  point 
of  view,  it  is  to  my  mind  the  most  unsatisfac- 
Uxy  chapter  in  the  whole  work.  I  cannot  think 
that  die  conclusions  (though  most  true)  strictly 
follow  from  the  premises ;  or,  indeed,  that  they 
can  be  absolutely  proved  by  any  thing  short 
of  revelation.  That  the  great  First  Cause  must 
possess  power  and  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
goodness,  to  the  extent  displayed  in  his  works ; 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  stay  here,  these  attd* 
butes  will  appear  to  be  great  beyond  all  con« 
ception ;  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
we  should  conclude  them  limited ;  that  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  are  without  limit ; — all 
these  points  will  be  most  readily  conceded; 
but  they  do  not  amount  to  strict  proof  that 
the  Author  of  the  universe  is  ahsolutely  infinite. 

Not  that  this  can  ever  make  the  slightest 
difference  in  (mr  relations  to  him,  even  if  reve- 
lation had  not  decided  the  point.  Whether  we 
could  ffow  God  to  be  absolutely  infinite  or 
not,  it  is  plain  that  a  being  who  has  power 
and  wisdom  to  the  overwhelming  extent  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  creation,  would  justly 
demand  from  his  creatures  the  profoundest 
adoration  and  reverence.  On  this  sub^t 
Howe  has  some  truly  sublime  and  eloquent 
observations  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  the  same  chapter  also  he  attempt^  tp 
prove   the   absolute   unity    of   God.      I  most 
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confess  my  inability  to  see  that  this  follows 
conclusively  from  the  propositions  already  es- 
tablished: or^  indeed^  from  any  thing  but  the 
book  of  revelation.  The  old  sophism  of  Clarke^ 
that  there  can  only  be  one  necessarily  existent 
beings  because  the  supposition  of  one  is  all  that 
IS  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe^  is^  I  suppose,  likely  to  impose  on  no 
one,  who  is  even  moderately  on  his  guaM 
against  the  ambiguities  of  language.  But  though 
the  argumentation  of  this  chapter  is  not  abso^ 
lutely  conclusive,  it  displays,  in  every  part,  the 
utmost  subtlety  and  acuteness.  If  it  does  not 
convince,  it  at  least  astonishes  the  mind. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  original, 
and  best  reasoned  in  the  whole  work.  It  de- 
mands of  the  Atheist,  whether — ^if  he  will  reject 
the  preceding  evidence  for  the  existence,  of 
God — there  are  any  conceivable  methods  by 
which  the  fact  (supposing  it  true)  could  be  cer- 
tified to  us?  Supposing  this  question  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeds  to  examine  all 
the  other  methods  of  certifying  the  great  &ct, 
at  all  conceivable  to  human  reason ;  and  thien 
proves  that  they  would  every  one  be  open  to 
stronger  objections,  and  would  on  the  great  scale 
be  less  convincing  than  the  evidence  which  the 
Atheist  has  abeady  rejected  as  insufficient. 
Thus  he  coinpels  him  to  adopt  the  strange 
conclusion,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  it  is,  so  far 
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as  we  dan  cdndehre,  impasiibh  that  \m  existent 
skouM  ev^r  be  adequately  ascertaraed  to  u&! 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  is  well  worthy 
of  comparison  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  thati 
has  ever  aj^earad*  It  is  in  proof  of  the  secMd 
proposition  with  which  he  had  set  out-**^  Ood'is^ 
convelfsableness  with  men/  It  ib  principally 
directed  against  the  absurd  system  of  Epicuhis, 
who,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  gods, 
would  not  trouble  them  even  to  cmatisr  the 
wcM,  much  less  to  superintend  its  concemij. 
Leaving  all  tins  to  his  fortuitoos  concourse  of 
atoms,  he  graciously  permitted  lui^  deities  to 
enjoy  an  eternity  of  hajypy  indolence  I 

But,  thoiqgfa  pro&ssedly  direfctoA  ^nihst  tliis 
absurd  system,  the  principal  part  of  Howe's 
reasoning  appfies  with  equal  force,  and  some  of 
it  with  greater,  to  those  systems  of  deisotf, 
which,  admitting  the  existence  of  a  Crentor  cfi 
the  unrverse,  exclude  him,  £br  very  obvious  and 
mffieient  reasons,  from  ail  share  in  liie  ad^-" 
ministratioii  of  its  affiriis*  He  made  the  world, 
and  thfm  abandoned  it  I  These  systems  were 
not  fully  developed  in  Howe's  day,  nor,  rn^ed^ 
tin  the  age  of  Bolkigbrolce,  whose  superfioia} 
genins  was  suitably  employed  in  mafdring  suck 
a  shallow  theory. 

The  oF%in  of  all  mA  systems  is  net  ^Sffiaiit 
to  conjecture.  Their  authors  hope  ta  relieve; 
in   some   measure,  the  hatellectueS  difficrilfeies 
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which  press  every  modifie^on  of  the  atheistiq 
theory,  and,  at  th^  aama  time,  to  secuise  tib«t 
liberty  firom  moral  reatraint^  whioh  notibing  l^ss 
thatt  the.  expvdsdon  of  Deity  fr<Hu  h|9  tiboron^  «ai| 
insUTQ  them.  $o  long  a$  they rCan  ^eeureMo^j 
th^e.  sovereiga  arbiters^  th^e  makers  of  th^ 
Mdi^^Tp  are  willing  to  hehare.  with  the  mps^ 
mflgrymimow  g^ierqsity^  They  haye  eon^ 
semted  to  commute  his.  ^anten^  from  de^^h  to 
bamslunfait*  They  do  not  ahM>lutely  prohtt)it 
his  eidsfence;  they  meorely  forbid  him  to  appear 
Oft  earth,  on  the  peril  of  being  again  .resolved 
w^  a  nonentity  !  Thus,  while  affecting  to 
consult  the  e^uit  of  Deity  by  relieving  hjm 
of  tiie  irksome  and  sordid  oare^  of  universfd 
empire,  they  aire  in  reality  only  i^tmit  upon 
tibeirown.  Such  men  are  thehts  in  name,  and 
athekt9  in  reaiUty;  ot,  as  Cicesro  well  satd>  ^^  f^er- 

At  the  concluwrn  of  this  chapt^>  Ilowe  pi'Orr 
ceeds  to  assert,  the  ^mnis^nce^  omnipotent^e^ 
immensity,  and  unlimited  goodness  of  the  Deity^ 
Some  parts  of  hia  reasoning  on  these  topics 
consid^ed  purely  as  fea$pning»  are  vitjat^by 
their  dependence  on  the  argumeutatiaii  of  th^ 
fomrth  chapter*  In  that  cbaptear,  aa  I  h^'Vo 
already  mentioned,  he  endeavoui:^  to  demoi^ 
stiate>  by  unaided  reason,  that  Goi>>  is  ^^al^sp*- 
lutely  peifef t  and  ini^e/'  Assuming  ti)at  thifi^ 
has  beent  done^  he  proceeds  to  prova  some  oC 
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the  attributes  above-mentioned  by  a  very  sum- 
mary process.  He  wDuld  argue^  '^  It  has  been 
proved  that  God  is  absolutely  perfect;  none 
can  doubt  that  foreknowledge  is  a  perfection; 
he  therefore  has  it. — It  has  been  proved  that 
he  is  infinite;  his  foreknowledge  therefore  ex- 
tends to  every  thing  fiiture.*"  These  remarks^ 
however,  only  extend  to  some  portions  of  this 
reasoning ;  very  much  of  it  is  truly  admirable. 

The  second  part  of  his  *'  Living  Temple  **  did 
not  make  its  appearance  till  1703;  that  is, 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Jirst  During  that  interval  had  appeared,  the 
*^  Ethics  of  Spinosa,**  a  posthumous  publication, 
in  which  alone,  of  all  his  writings,  the  author 
has  given  an  undisguised  exposition  of  his  opi- 
nions.  In  that  work,  as  is  well  known,  Spinosa 
aflSrms  that  there  is  but  one  substance  through- 
out the  univeirse,  the  two  great  properties  of 
which  are,  extension  and  thought;  this  he  re- 
presents as  God;  consequently,  every  part  of 
the  universe  partakes,  in  some  mysterious  way 
or  other,  of  the  Divine  nature!  This  system 
ingeniously  combines  all  the  absurdities  of  Pan- 
theism and  Athdsm.  ^ 

It  is  obvious,  that  so  &r  as  religion  is  con- 
cerned, ''it  little  matters,**  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  Howe,  ''whether  we  make  nothing 
to  be  God,  or  every  thing;  whether  we  allow 
of  no  God  to  be  worshipped,  or  leave  none 
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ta  worship  Him."  He  adds^  "  Spinosa^s  atr 
tempt  Ijo  identify  and  .  detfy  all  substaiK^^ 
^ttanded  with  that  strange  pair  of  attribujties^ 
extension  and  thought^  (and  an  infinite  numb^ 
of.  others  besides^)  hath  a  manifest  design  tQ 
throw  religion  out  of  the  world  that  way." 

Agojnst  thijs  system  of  Spinosa^  as  well  a^ 
against  that  of  a  French  writer,  who,  in  a  work 
professedly  written  \jx  refutation  of  the  '^  Pos- 
thumous Ethics,"  had  defended  the  dangerous 
doctrine  of  a  "necessary  self-existing  matter," 
Howe  addresses  himself  in  the  first  two  chapr 
ters  of  the  "  Second  Part." 

The  name  of  the  French  writer,  Howe  inti- 
mates, was  not  unknown  to  him.  But  he  has 
kept  it  secret ;  ^'  he  would  not  divulge,"  he  tells 
us,  '*  that  which  the  author  seemed  desirous  to 
conceal."  The  title  of  the  work  in  question  is, 
^  LTmpie  Convaincu." 

Having  dismissed  these  topics  in  the  first  two 
chapters,  and  given,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  a  brief  but  most  masterly  recapitulation 
of  the  "First  Part,"  he  proceeds  to  the  ulte- 
rior objects  he  contemplated  in  the  work. 

Before  he  could  go  further,  it  was  obviously 
necessary  to  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  0f  Revelation.  One  would  have  thought 
Hiat  having  spent  so  much  time  in  proving 
the  fimdamental  traths  of  cdl  rehgion,  he  would 
have  insisted  with  proportionable  copiousness 

2  M 
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on  the  evidences  of  Chiistiaiiity.  He  contei^ 
himself,  however,  with  a  very  short,  though  un- 
commonly able  summary  of  the  principal  aj^* 
ments  on  which  the  truth  of  revelation  rests, 
referring  the  reader  for  more  ample  satis&ction 
to  Grotius  «De  Veritate,*'  Stillingfleefs  "Ori- 
gines  Sacrae,"  and  Baxter^s  ^'Reasons  of  the 
Christian  Religion.** 

This  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  enter,  without 
further  delay,  on  his  great  design  in  this  se- 
cond part ;  an  exposition  of  the  sublime  scheme 
the  gospel  reveals  for  the  restitution  of  the  now 
desolate  "temple**  of  Deity. 

By  way  of  appropriate  introduction,  he  calls 
us  first  to  contemplate  this  "  temple  in  ruins.** 

The  depravity  of  man,  he  proves  from  the 
testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  frx)m  the  actual 
and  notorious  condition  of  our  whole  race. 
He  confirms  his  reasoning  by  many  striking 
passages  from  the  works  of  heathen  writers: 
and  here  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient philosophy  is  displayed  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  close  of  this  chapter  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  eloquent  portion  in  the  whole  work. 
To  the  frequentiy  quoted  and  memorable  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  describes  the  human  sool 
in  rums,  I  have  adverted  already*  Many  other 
passages,  however,  are  almost  equally  impres- 
^ve  and  eloquent ;  what,  for  example,  can  be 
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more  beautiful  than  the  following  description 
of  that  glorious  felicity  to  which  man  was  ori- 
ginally destined,  and  which  he  so  madly  threw 
away? 

'^  It  was  a  most  delectable  and  pleasant  state, 
to  be  separated  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
Divine  presence;  that,  as  soon  as  man  could 
first  open  his  eyes,  and  behold  the  light  and 
glory  of  this  new-made  world,  the  great  Lord 
and  Author  of  it  should  present  himself,  and 
say,  'Thou  shalt  be  mine/  How  gratefid  a 
welcome  into  being!  'Thee,  above  all  my 
works,  which  thou  beholdest,  I  choose  out  for 
myself.  Thine  employment  shall  be  no  labo- 
rious, painfid  drudgery;  unless  it  can  be  pain- 
ful to  receive  the  large  communications  of 
immense  goodness,  light,  life,  and  love,  that 
shall,  of  their  own  accord,  be  perpetually  flow- 
ing in  upon  thee!  Whatsoever  thou  espiest 
besides,  that  is  even  most  excellent  and  plea- 
sant to  thy  sense,  is  yet  inferior  to  thee,  and 
insuiBcient  for  thy  satisfaction  and  highest  de- 
light, and  but  the  faint  shadow  of  that  sub- 
stantial fulness  which  I  myself  wiU  be  imto 
thee/** 

And  equally  beautiful  is  the  description  of 
the  just  causes  which  induced  the  insulted 
Deity  to  abandon  his  prostituted  sanctuary. 

The  remaining  chapters  are  entirely  taken 
up  in  the  prosecution  of  his  main  object — an 

2m2 
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exposition  of  the  great  syistem  of  moral  resti- 
tution which  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence 
have  devised.  Into  a  detailed  analysis  of  each 
of  these  chapters^  my  limits  will  not  permit  me 
to  enter.  No  reader,  however,  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  clearness,  the  comprehen- 
siveness, and  the  self-consistency  of  Howe's 
doctrinal  views, — the  thorough  knowledge  he 
seems  to  possess  not  only  of  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  gospel  system,  taken  separately, 
but  of  their  mutual  coherence  and  harmony, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  severally 
conspire  to  the  attainment  of  those  sublime 
purposes  for  which  they  were  revealed.  On 
such  topics  as  these,  as  I  have  aheady  stated, 
he  loved  to  expatiate. 

The  most  striking  and  valuable  portions  of 
the  work  are,  his  description  of  the  Incarnate 
Messiah ;  his  masterly  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  in  reply  to  the  oft-reiterated 
charge,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  equity ;  his 
delineation  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  the 
archetype  of  the  character  to  which  that  of  every 
Christian  must  ultimately  correspond,  or  the 
model-temple,  in  harmony  with  which  every  other 
temple  in  the  heart  of  man  is  to  be  reared; 
his  account  of  the  necessity  of  spiritual  influ- 
ences ;  of  the  laws  and  methods  by  which  they 
are  dispensed;  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  influences    conspire  with  all    the   nioral 
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means  and  instruments  with  which  Divine  Wis- 
dom has  been  pleased  to  associate  them. 

Throughout  this  noble  performance,  as  well 
as  in  all  his  other  writings,  Howe  abundantly 
justifies  the  remark  of  Calamy,  that  he  did  not 
consider  "  rehgion  so  much  a  system  of  doc- 
trines, as  a  Divine  discipline,  to  reform  the 
heart."  His  uniformly  practical  views  of  its 
nature  and  design  are  perpetually  manifesting, 
I  had  almost  said,  obtruding  themselves.  That, 
at  least,  is  the  word  I  should  have  used,  if 
the  introduction  of  such  topics  could,  in  such 
works,  have  been  at  any  time  inappropriate. 
Even  amidst  the  most  purely  speculative  and 
disquisitory  portions  of  the  '*  First  Part,"  he  is 
perpetually  interspersing  important  practical 
reflections,  and  reminding  the  reader,  that  spe- 
culative truth  is  of  value  only  as  it  tends  to 
form  the  heart  to  virtue. 

He  concludes  the  work  with  referring  his 
readers  to  the  three  sermons  on  ^'Self-dedica- 
tion,** and  on  "Yielding  oin-selves  to  God;" 
which,  indeed,  though  published  on  very  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  at  distant  periods,  form 
a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  subject,  and  may 
be  perused  with  great  advantage  by  everj?' 
reader  of  the  *'  Living  Temple." 

The  Treatise  of  "  Delighting  in  God,"  though 
largely  infected  with  the  vices  of  Howe's  style 
and  manner,   is,    perhaps,    the    most  valuable 
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work  on  practical  religidn  in  our  language. 
It  is  founded  on  those  words  of  the  Psalmist^ 
"  Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord,  and  he 
shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.'* 

Like  the  '*  Living  Temple/  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  explains  the  import  of 
the  precept;  the  second  enforces  the  practice 
of  it 

He  introduces  the  work  by  a  clear  and 
forcible  statement  of  the  great  relations  which 
the  Divine  Being  sustains  to  the  renewed  soul 
of  man — as  *'  a  Lord  to  be  obeyed,  and  a  por- 
tion to  be  enjoyed,"  and  of  the  "sufficiency 
and  communicableness  of  that  good,"  which, 
more  especially  under  the  latter  of  these  as- 
pects, he  cannot  but  impart.  He  then  enters 
at  large  into  the  nature  of  that  '^  Divine  com- 
munication" (in  itself  accompanied  vrtth  delight  J 
which  must  render  God  an  ob;ect  of  delight, 
and  on  which,  as  respects  depraved  and  fallen 
man,  the  very  susceptibility  of  such  delight 
depends.  This  topic  he  copiously  treats  under 
the  following  heads.  The  communication  im- 
plies, he  tells  us, — L  *^An  inwardly  enlight- 
ening revelation  of  God  to  the  mind."  H.  "  A 
transforming  impression  of  his  image."  IIL 
"The  manifestation  of  the  Divine  love  to  the 
soul  in  particular." 

Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  he  has  some 
profoundly  just  and  philosophical  observations 
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oa  the  far  greater  influence  which  even  the 
most  limited  knowledge  of  religious  truth  will 
exert  on  ar  devout  and  pious  mind^  than  on  the 
most  enlarged^  comprehensive,  and  enlightened 
intellect,  when  destitute  of  real  piety.  He  shows, 
that  the  greater  mmdmess  of  conception,  conse* 
qiient  on  a  moral  renovation  of  heart,  will  im- 
part a  pow^r  to  truths  imperfectly  understood^ 
of  which  the  clearest  and  most  capacious  un- 
derstanding, without  such  Divine  preparation, 
can  know  nothing. 

Under  the  second  of  the  above  heads,  he 
eiiters  largely  on  two  of  his  nobost  &ivourite 
topics, — the  great  trantformation  which  passes 
on  the  spirit  of  renewed  man,  and  on  the 
delight  that  transformation  necessarily  brings 
with  it  With  characteristic  rapture  he  dwells 
on  the  extent  of  this  transforming  influence; 
9S  diffiisive  over  the.  zffioie  nature  of  man  ;  as 
affecting  all  the  principles  and  passions  of  the 
soul;  as  ^^ rectifying"  us  in  relation  to  God, 
to  courselves,  and  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
These  passages  have  been  already  alluded  to 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume.  When  I 
wrote  that  chapter,  I  intended  to  iUnstrate  the 
present  part  of  the  volume  by  copious  e^racts. 
But  I  must  now  content  myself  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  treatise  itsetf. 

Under  the  third  of  the  above  heads,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  does  not  mean  any  ^'  enthimastical 
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assurance ;"  or  ''  such  a  testification  of  the  lo^e 
of  God  to  the  soul^  as  excludes  any  i^erenee 
to  an  external  revelation^  or  the  elercise  of 
our  own  enlightened  reason  and  judgnieiil 
thereupon;  or  wherein  these  are  of  no  use^ 
nor  have  subservience  thereto z**  but  ''such  a 
manifestation  as  is  always  in  accordaiice  with 
the  Divine  word^  and  ortSnarily  employs  that 
as  its  instrument"  He  denies,  however,  thai 
it  can  be  ever  proved,  that  *'  God  nei^er  doth 
immediately  testify  his  own  spedal  love  to  holy 
souls,  without  the  intervention  of  some  part 
of  his  external  word,  made  use  of  as  a  present 
instrument  to  that  purpose,  or  that  he  (Uways 
doth  it  in  the  way  of  methodical  reasonings 
thereupon."  His  observations  on  this  subject 
are  exceedingly  cautious  and  modest,  and  con- 
tain nothing  at  which  sober  piety,  or  even 
sound  philosophy,  can  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
justly  offended. 

The  whole  of  the  remarks  on  the  latter  part 
of  this  head  are  fiiU  of  profound .  Christian  phi*- 
losophy.  They  are  far  too  long  to  insert,  but 
are  well  worthy  of  the  devout  and  attentive 
perusal  of  gvery  Christian. 

Having  thus  largely  insisted  on  these  Divine 
communications,  (themselves  attended  with,  de- 
light,) which  are .  necessary  to  render  God  an 
object  of  delight  to  man,  and  man  susceptible 
pf  taking  delight  in  God,  he  proceeds  to  explain 
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the  n0imt  of  the  delight  itself.  This  delight^  in 
a  ^phraseology  not  very  perspicuous,  though  the 
tfaoi^ht  itself  is  beantifiil,  and  is  beautifully 
iBustrated,  he  divides  into  ^'  explicit  ^  and  ^'  im-f 
plidt  ;r  the  former  he  considers  as  consisting  in 
direct  acts  of  contemplation  and  communion 
Mrith  God;  the  latter,  as  latently  insinuating 
itself  into  all  the  movements  of  the  soul;  accom- 
panying the  exercise  of  ail  its  Acuities ;  '^  lying 
folded  up,'*  as  he  powerfiiHy  expresses  it,  *^in 
acts  and  dispositions  which  have  another  more 
principal  design  f  and  spreading  and  diffiising  a 
Maddening  and  happy  influence  over  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  Christian's  occupations  and 
enjoyments. 

The  second  part,  as  already  said,  treats  of 
the  practice  of  the  precept  enjoined  in  the  text. 

In  conformity  with  his  explanation  of  the 
twofold  Tiature  of  the  delight  itself  as  explicit 
and  implicit,  he  tells  us,  that  he  shall  treat  the 
practice  and  exercise  of  delight,  as  '^  a  thing  ad- 
herent to  the  other  duties  of  religion,  and  as  a 
distinct  duty  of  itsdf.'' 

Under  the  former  of  these,  he  insists  at  great 
length  on  the  following  points,  that  '*  we  are  not 
to  rest,  or  let  our  practice  tenninate,  in  any  re- 
ligion which  is  not  naturally  and  in  itself  delight- 
fijl;  and  are  to  seek  after  and  improve  in  that 
which  is.**  After  laying  down  some  rules  for 
directing  our  judgment  on  the  subject,  he  gives 
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a  masterly  delineation  of  various  kinds  o£  j/itf- 
rious  religion,  as  indicated  by  the  absence  of 
that  great  quality  of  deHgit  which  must  erer 
characterize  the  true;  and  exposes  the  toXty  of 
embracing  any  such  systems  of  religion,  in  a 
series  of  very  impressive  reflections. 

The  latter  part  of  the  treatise,  in  which  he 
insists  on  the  ^'practice  and  ex^dse  of  deh^t, 
considered  as  a  distinct  duty  in  itself,"  is  wholly 
hortatory.  Much  of  it  is  conceived  in  the 
noUest  spirit  of  hallowed  eloqu^oice ;  especially 
the  passage  in  which,  while  inciting  pn^essed 
Christians  to  aspire  to  a  more  heartfelt  and 
vivid  efffoyment  in  religion,  he  calls  them  to  con- 
template the  devout  raptures,  with  which  the 
saints  of  old  were  wont  to  kindle,  and  to  con- 
trast with  those  exhibitions  of  almost  seraphic 
ardour,  the  cold  and  languid  devotions  of  the 
generality  of  modem  professors. 

This  work  is,  beyond  most  others,  even  of 
Howe,  disfigured  by  minute  division  and  sub- 
division. There  i&  hardly  a  single  page  that 
is  not  broken  up  into  two  or  three  formal 
keads.  This,  tc^ether  with  the  meagreness  of 
expression  and  ruggedness  of  style,  renders  it 
almost  as  repulsive  in  manner  as  it  is  valuable 
in  matter.  But,  as  I  have  stated  in  another 
part  of  this  volume,  he  who  would  do  justice 
to  Howe,  must  learn  to  read  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  sentiments  alone,  and  to  acquire  a  taste 
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for  what  is  intellectually  great  and  excellent, 
abstracted  from  the  graces  of  langu^e. 

''The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous/'  first 
published  in  1668,  was  ushered  into  the  world 
by  a  recommendatory  preface  from  Richard 
Baxter.  Though  the  work  is  ^ously  disfi- 
gured  by  the  same  fault  of  intricate  arrange*- 
ment,  which  detracts  so  much  from  the  merit 
of  the  treatise  I  have  just  noticed,  it  evinces 
more  care  in  the  composition  than  almost  any 
other  of  the  author's  productions.  Tim  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  £aiet,  that  it 
was  his^r^^  important  publication.  On  this, 
authors  usually  bestow  double  care.  They 
cannot  as  yet  presume  on  their  reputation. 

The  treatise  is  founded  on  those  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  "As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy 
face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied  when 
I  awake  up  with  thy  likeness."*  Like  the 
"  Delighting  in  God,"  it  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  sermons  preached  to 
his  people  at  Great  Torringtcm. 

The  ^rst  chapter  is  wholly  introductory.  It 
opens  with  some  natural  reflections  on  the 
folly  of  supposing  man  created  only  for  the 
present  life.  They  contain,  in  fact,  the  germ 
of  his  noble  discourse  on  the  *'  Vanity  of  Man 
as  Mortal,"  which,    as    so    closely  connected 

•  Pisalm  xvii.  15. 
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with  the  subject    of   the    present   treatise,  is 
usually  bound  up  with  it. 

The  author  next  enters  at  much  length  on 
the  criticism  of  the  text.  His  close  examina- 
tion of  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  di&rent 
versions,  gives  a  fitvourable  idea  of  his  .talents 
as  an  expositor  of  Scripture. 

As  this  treatise  is,  in  fact,  an  extensive  dis- 
quisition on  heaven,  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  nature  of  its  occupations 
and  enjoyments, — and  as  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  Howe's  mind  would  not  permit  him 
to  leave  any  topic  untouched  which  ought  to 
be  insisted  on, — ^it  would  perhaps  have  been 
quite  as  well  had  he  abandoned  his  text  alto- 
gether, and  recast  the  whole  discourse  in  a 
new  form.  It  would  have  &cilitated  a  more 
natural  and  simple  arrangement,  and  would 
have  obviated  the  necessity  (which  the  frivolous 
ingenuity  of  the  day  imposed  on  him)  of  find- 
ing every  thing  in  the  text. 

In  the  second  chapter,  he  proceeds  to  distri- 
bute the  principal  topics  of  discourse.  These 
are,  the  mdject,  the  nature,  and  the  season,  of 
the  blessedness  to  which  the  text  adverts.  To 
the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  this 
chapter  is  devoted. 

The  righteousness  which  is  to  qualify  for 
heaven,  he,  of  course,  affirms,  cannot  consist 
in  sinless    obedience   to   the  moral  law,   that 
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being  impossible  to  depraved  man.  He  tells 
us,  ''that  it  can  be  mxderstood  to  be  nothing 
hut  the  impress  of  the  gospel  upon  a  man's  heart 
and  Ufe  ;  conformity  in  spirit  and  practice  to 
the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ;  a  collection  of  graces  exerting  them- 
selves in  suitable  actions  and  deportment  to- 
wards God  and  man."  This  part  of  the  work 
contains  some  admirable  observations  on  the 
relations  in  which  man  stands  to  the  moral  law 
under  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
position  which  that  law  occupies  in  the  con- 
stitution of  that  economy.  He  shows  that, 
while  the  gospel  provides  an  ample  remedy  for 
man's  violation  of  the  law,  or,  at  the  best, 
his  defective  obedience  to  it,  it  still  considers 
that  law  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  and  aims 
ultimately  at  bringing  him  into  complete  sub- 
jection to  it. 

In  the  third  chapter,  our  author  enters  on 
the  second  consideration,  the  nature  of.  this 
blessedness.  This  he  represents  as  consisting 
in  "the  vision  of  God's  &ce,  in  the  assimilar 
tion  to  the  character  of  God,  and  in  the  satis- 
faction resulting  thence."  These  ''ingredients" 
he  then  proposes  to  consider,  separately  and 
in  conjunction;  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  contributes  to  the  second,  and  both  to 
the  third. 

In  treating  of  the  "vision  of  God's  face," 
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he  maintains  the  probability  that  there  wiU 
be  some  external  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
glory  adapted  to  the  refined  organization  of 
the  glorified  body.  Such  a  manifestation^  he 
justly  observes^  cannot  be  imagined  to  belong 
to  the  *' being  of  God;"  but  he  contends  that 
it  may  serve  as  ''some  umbrage  of  him^  as 
a  man's  garments  are  of  the  man,  which  is 
the  allusion  of  the  Psalmist  in  those  words^ 
'  Thou  art  clothed  with  majesty  and  honour ; 
thou  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  gar* 
ment.'** 

May  we  not,  from  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  justly  conclude,  that  such  an  exter- 
nal representation  of  the  Divine  glory  will  be 
afforded  in  the  person  of  Him,  ''in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bo- 
dUyr 

He  reasonably  maintains,  however,  that  what 
is  principally  intended  by  the  vision  of  God's 
face,  is  the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  as 
seen  in  all  their  harmony  and  beauty ;  as  stamp- 
ed on  all  his  then  perfect  works,  and  illustrated 
by  that  providence,  the  perplexities  of  which, 
time,  or  rather  eternity,  will  have  unravelled: 
when  the  clouds  which  obsciu'e  our  vision 
shall  have  rolled  away,  and  the  very  mys- 
teries which  now  overhang  the  universe  and 
all  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  shall  fill  the 
rapt    mind   with    the    profoundest    adoration^ 
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and  dissolve  it  in  ecstades  of  delight  ^nd  won- 
der. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  is  introduced  a 
long  mai^al  digr^ion^  in  which  he  exposes, 
with  just  severity,  the  absurd  and  presumptuous 
speculations  of  many  of  the  schoolmen  re- 
specting the  nature  and  effects  of  the  beatific 
nsioa.  Such  speculations  were  equaUy  offen- 
sive  to  his  reason  and  to  his  piety;  more  es^ 
pedally  when  translated,  (as  he  tells  us  they 
had  been,)  by  some  contemporaneous  writers, 
out  of  the  uncouth  dialect  of  the  schoolmen 
into  a  more  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of 
'^  modem  enthusiasts." 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  he  explains  the  na* 
ture  of  '^that  ammUation**  to  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, and  that  perfect  '' satisfitction"  of  soul, 
of  which  the  text  speaks.  The  former  he 
describes  as  a  resemblance  to  God  in  every 
species  of  communicable  exceUence,  whether 
natural  or  moral;  but  more  especially  moral: 
the  latter,  as  that  perfect  repose  of  soul, 
which  must  follow  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
good; — ^the  fiiiition  of  evCTy  hope,  and  the 
gratification  of  every  desire. 

The  next  six  chapters  the  author  devotes 
to  an  ample  consideration  of  the  relation  which 
these  ^^  three  ingredi^its  of  future  happiness" 
hold  to  one  another ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
manner  in   which   the   contemplation   of   the 
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Diviiie  glcMry  contributes  to  an  assiimlatibn  t6 
the  Divine  character;  and  both,  to  the  per- 
fect felicity  of  heaven.  These  to{»cs,  — the 
l^actieal  influence  which  the  cont^mplatioii'  €f 
moral  exceUence  must  exert  on  the  habitB 
and  dispositions  of  the  soul,  and  the  fe&dty 
which  such  a  transformation  of  character  ne- 
cessarily brings  with  it>  —  were  particularly 
gratefiil  to  him.  Here,  therefore,  we  in^ht 
expect  to  find  him  at  home;  and  he  has,  m 
truth,  more  than  justified  every  expectation 
that  might  be  formed  of  him. 

In  the  discusi^n  of  the  first  of  these  topics, 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  glory  tends  to  produce  k  resem- 
blajice  to  the  Divine  character,  he  introduces 
some  profoundly  philosophical  observations  on 
the  recq>rocal  action  of  the  understanding  ^^id 
the  will  on  one  another; 

The  happiness  of  heaven,  M  far  as  it  wtH 
flow  fix)m  the  "  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,"  he 
attributes  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
contemplated, — embracing  the  whole  drele  of 
the  Divine  perfections;  and  partly  io  the  very 
acts  of  the  mind,  (then  performed  without  any 
Mnse  of  weariness,)  by  which  this  contemj^la- 
tioQ  will  be  carried  on^ 

The  blessedness  of  heaven,  so  &t  as'  it^  re- 
sults from  an  ^' as^milatian''  to  the  eh^l^^tctet 
of  God,  he  iHtertrates  by  showing;  1st:  What 
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that  resemblance  *'  involves ;" — a  felicity  aridng 
both  from  the  resemblance  itself,  and  from  the 
happy  consciousness  that  such  resemblance  is 
possessed;  and  2nd.  By  what  it  '^disposes  and 
tends  to ;" — eternal  union  and  communion  with 
God. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  of  the  season  of  this 
"blessedness,"  Here,  while  he  contends  with 
the  generality  of  orthodox  divines,  and  in  clear 
accordance  with  the  whole  tenour  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  soul  enters  upon  its  career  of 
immortal  fehcity  at  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
he  proves  that  the  consummation  of  its  blessed- 
ness is  reserved  till  the  resurrection. 

The  remaining  ten  chapters  of  this  noble 
work  are  devoted  to  an  extensive  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  subject.  They  contain  pas- 
sages of  sublime,  impressive,  and  often  impas- 
sioned eloquence ;  and  indicate,  in  every  part, 
the  exalted  conceptions  the  author  had  formed 
of  that  blessedness  of  which  he  had  been  treat- 
ing; the  powerful  maimer  in  which  the  con- 
templation of  it  had  already  tended  to  trans- 
form his  nature,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the 
joys  of  heaven;  the  aspirations  of  soul  with 
which  he  panted  for  them,  and  his  earnest 
desires  that  others  should  partake  them  also. 

The  "  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal"  is  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
treatise.     It  is  founded  on  those  words  pf  the 

2n 
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Psalmist,  ''Remember  how  short  my  time  is; 
wherefore  hast  thou  made  all  men  in  yain  ?"  It 
is  a  most  original  train  of  reasonksig,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  prove  thaty  unless  we  si^pose 
the  nature  of  man  immortal^  and  that  tjn$  hfe 
is  but  the  initiatory  scene  of  his  existence,  we 
can  imagine  no  adequate  ol^t  for  which  the 
present  system  of  things  was  prqjeeted.  He 
affirms,  that  if  we  exclude  the  idea  of  a  ibture 
state,  thwe  is  nothing  m  the  condition  of 
such  a  being  as  man,  nothing  in  an  eternal 
succession  of  such  beings^  which  can  render  their 
creation  worthy  of  the  wisdom  sod  goodness 
of  Deity ;  pr^  nether,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  both ;  since^  on  suqh  a  supposition,  a 
creature  would  be  formed  totally  unfit  for  the 
^here  to  which  he  is  Umited^fiUed  with  de- 
sires which  cannot  be  gratified — endowed  with 
^ukies  that  cannot  be  adequately  ^n[doyed — 
and  capable  of  forming  conceptions  of  a  hiqp- 
piness  which  he  is  destined  nevw  to  realize. 
He  conclusLYely  shows,  that  none  of  the  forms 
of  merely  earthly  good  (even  if  we  dismiss  the 
consid»a^on  pf  their  /ronnmi^)  axe  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  lofty  aspirations,  and  the 
boundless  desbres,  wluch  fill  the  soul  of  man. 
He  fiorther  shows,  that  if  we  sujqKise  reSgian 
the  prime  element  of  good,  destkned  for  such 
an  ephemeral  creature,  this  would  onLy  in- 
crease the  diflBcutty;  since  the  Divine  Being 
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would  be  supposed  to  have  created  a  being 
expressly  for  pleasures  which  this  world  can 
but  imperfectly  furnish,  and  for  objects  which 
can  only  be  realized  by  that  very  immortality 
from  which  he  is  debarred. 

On  the  hypothesis,  therefore,  that  man  is 
merely  mortal,  there  would  be  an  evident  and 
lamentable  disproportion  between  the  faculties 
with  which  he  is  endowed,  and  the  sphere  he 
is  destined  to  occupy ; — an  absurdity  of  precisely 
the  same  kind,  (though  it  may  not  be  so  glar- 
ing,) as  if  the  capacities  of  an  angel  had  been 
deposited  in  some  ephemeral  insect,  to  perish 
in  the  very  day  which  gave  them  birth !  What 
would  this  be,  but  a  prodigal  waste  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  a  gross  reflection  on  his 
wisdom  and  benevolence  ? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  h3rpothesis 
leaves  this  lower  universe  an  utterly  incom- 
prehensible enigma. 

Mysteries  there  are  in  the  proceedings  of 
Providence,  whatever  theory  be  adopted ;  but 
in  such  a  theory  they  are  not  only  multiplied 
and  aggravated;  they  are  rendered  hopeless. 
The  very  possibility  of  any  solution  is  excluded. 
In  the  view  of  a  Christian,  death  is  the  per 
riod  for  wiiich  the  solution  of  these  mysteries 
is  reserved;  according  to  the  infidel,  it.  seals 
them  up  in  eternal  darkness. 

This    species    of   argument    (together    with 

2  N  2 
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another^  on  which  this  discourse  does  not 
touch — I  mean  the  necessity  of  some  great 
day  of  retribution)  form  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  which  merely 
human  reason  can  supply. 

Robert  HaQ,  it  is  well  known^  was  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  this  discourse.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  preaching  a  sermon 
on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the  same  words, 
which  he  was  often,  but  in  vain,  solicited  to 
publish.  On  one  occasion,  he  replied  to  the 
importunity  of  a  friend,  by  candidly  saying, 
''that  he  would  find  it  all  in  John  Howe.* 
After  his  death,  the  outline  of  this  beautiful 
sermon  appeared,  from  the  copious  and  accu- 
rate notes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield.^ 
Most  of  the  thoughts,  though  not  all,  are 
in  Howe's  discourse;  and  the  general  resem- 
blance throughout  is  most  evident. 

It  is  singular  that,  though  this  discourse  of 
Howe's  was  composed  with  more  haste  than 
almost  any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote,f  it  is 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  his  productions. 

The  treatise  on  ''Divine  Prescience,"  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  and  appeared,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  1677.  It  has  also  been  mentioned, 
that  Wood,  totally  mistaking  the  great  design 

•  HaQ'i  Works.  yoLtL 

t  Sm  ui  mxomnt  of  tbe  dranitlaMxs  in  which  it  was  produced, 
fai  theiMi  chapter. 
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of  the  work,  represents  the  author  as  a  ''great 
and  strict  Arminian."  I  beheve  many  other 
persons,  far  more  likely  to  be  skilled  in  meta- 
physical theology,  have  supposed  that  it  is 
principally  taken  up  with  some  of  the  points 
immediately  at  issue  between  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Arminians ;  whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  a  difficulty  with  which  both 
parties,  or  at  least  the  moderate  of  both  par- 
ties, are  equally  liable  to  be  pressed ;  in  other 
words,  all  who  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge, 
— ^no  matter  what  may  be  their  hypothesis 
as  to  the  mode  of  that  foreknowledge, — ^and, 
on  the  other,  the  responsibility  of  man, — no 
matter  in  what  they  make  that  responsibi- 
lity to  consist.  That  difficulty  is,  to  recon- 
cile the  certain  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity 
with  his  wisdom  and  sincerity  in  employ- 
ing exhortations,  counsels,  and  other  moral 
means,  to  deter  men  from  doing  that  which 
he  knows  they  will  certainly  'do,  or  to  induce 
them  to  do  that  which  he  knows  they  will  as 
certainly  leave  undone.  With  this  difficulty, 
it  is  manifest,  that  all  who  fiiUy  admit  the  two 
great  doctrines  above  mentioned,— no  matter 
under  what  modifications,  or  by  what  variety 
of  explication  they  attempt  to  reconcile  them 
with  one  another, — are  equally  liable  to  be 
pressed.     In  this  repect,  there  is  no  difference 
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between  the  Arminiaii  and  the  Calvinist^  or 
between  the  Libertarian  aud  the  Necessarian. 
The  one^  while  he  refrains  from  forming  any 
hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  fere- 
knowledge,  admits  its  absolute  certamt^;  the 
other^  while  he  contends  that  the  certainty  of 
that  foreknowledge  depends  on  the  infallible 
connexion  between  moral  causes  and  effects, 
hesitates  not  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  human 
responsibility.  In  other  words,  they  alike  con- 
cede those  two  great  doctrines,  in  which  the 
difficulty  Howe  professes  to  discuss,  originates, 
and  may  alike  avail  themselves  of  those  pro- 
found and  ingenious  reasonings  by  which  he 
attempts  its  solution.  None,  in  fact,  are  ex- 
cluded from  employing  those  reasonings,  except 
those  who,  not  being  able  to  account  for  the 
certainty  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  absolute  contingency  of 
human  actions,  divest  the  Deity  of  such  an 
attribute  altogether;  or  those  who,  being  un- 
able to  reconcile  the  absolute  foreknowledge 
of  G<k}  with  the  responsibility  of  man,  represent 
us  sfi  the  victims  of  a  resistless  necessity. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes>  such  a  b(M)k  as 
Howe's  would  be  manifestly  useless;  they  dp 
not  need  it;  they  have >  already  got  iid  of  the 
ditBeulty  by  a  ahoit  hut  terrible  prooessy  which 
leaves  Deity  shorn  of  some  of  his  most  peculiar 
glories:   Having  stoldn  these  Divine  regalia,  they 
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can  afibrd  to  dispense  with  the  usudl  guards 
upmi  them.  To  the  second  cla^s^  the  treatise 
must  of  course  be  totally  unsati^actory^  since 
it  is  manifest  that  nothing  cdxi  vindicate  the 
wisdom  and  sincerity  of  God  in  exhorting  and 
warning  men  to  this  or  that;  course  of  conduct^ 
when  they  are;  but  the  impotent  slaves  of  an 
inexorable  destiny. 

If  any  should  be  inclined  to  say^  that^  aecord*- 
ing  to  this  representation^  Howe's  treatise  leaves 
the  main  difficulties  of  Calvinism  and  Armi- 
nianism  inhere  it  found  them^  this  is  true ;  but 
then  he  did  not  pretend  (at  least  in  this  trea^ 
tise)  to  offer  anything  for  their  solution.  He 
expressly  disclaims  any  intentioa  of  ascending 
to  duflste  questions  which  would  compel  him  to 
discuss  the  modes  of  the  Divine  ibif^knowledge^ 
or  to  recoticile  such  foreknowledge  with  htunaii 
accountability^  All  liiat  he  says  on  the  subject 
of  Divine  ''predetermination/'  also^  is  purely 
incidental^  and  solely  respects  his  present  in^ 
quiry.    Furfiherhfi  does  Aot  pursue  the  subject 

All  that  he  tlemes^  and  all  that  it  Was  neces* 
sary  for  him  tod^y^  are  the  two  propoisitions, 
that  there  is  no  suoh  attribute  of  the  Divine 
nature. ks  foreknowledge,  and  that  God,  ''being 
good  and  holy/'  shotild  "irresistibly  determine 
the  Wills-of  men  to,  and  punii^  the  sftnfe  thin^ ;" 
'^  that  he-  i^uld  irresistibly  determine  the  will 
of  a  men  to  the  hatred  of  his  own  xmii  blessed 
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self,  and  tiien  exact  severest  pnmi^iraeiits  for 
the  offence  done."  He  took  hkt  stimd  on  Hiafc 
point  where  botli  parties  were  i^eed; — in. ad- 
mitting the  absohite  ferdmowledge  of  God,  and 
the  moral  accountabiMty  of  man; 

It  would  have  been  Aeefiy  interesting,  it  is 
true,  to  have  had  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so 
acute,  and  yet  so  comprehensive;  so  specula* 
tive,  and  yet  so  sober ;  on  the  difficult  and  long 
perplexed  points  to  which  I  have  above  ad- 
verted, (if  it  were  not  those  very  qualities,  rather, 
which  induced  him  to  abstain  from  such  dis- 
cussions;) but  we  certainly  have  no  r^;ht  to 
expect  any  such  discussions  in  this  little,  trac- 
tate*   None  can  more  fully  explain  the  exact 
nature  and  limits  of  the  question  he  int^ided 
to  treat     The  very  title  at  once  sdiows  that 
hk  design  is  not  to  reccmcile  the  attnbutea  of 
tiie  Divme,  witii  any  properties  of  the  human 
nature, — ^as,  for  example,  the  absolute  foc^now- 
ledge  of  God,  with  any  hypothesis  rei^ecting 
the  grounds  of  moral  accountability; — ^but  to 
reconcile  the  Dwme  ekaracter  wM  kse^-^to 
Aow,  that  it  is  connstent;  to  prove  that  flie 
absohite  prescience  of  God  is  not  at  war  with 
the  wisdom  and  sinoerity  of  his  ocbmIugL    The 
title :is,  ''The  RecondlaUeness. of  God's  £ie- 
sdcace  of  tke  sins  of  men,  with  the  wisdom;  and 
sineenty  of  hss  cownsels;  «xliortatiGn%  and  what- 
soever otiitt  means  he  ruses  to  ipwesA  Hbsssd^^  . 
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foUowing  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  tJ^  adnurable  littie  work. 

After  having  very  clearly  laid  down  the  limits 
within  whichTe  Z.nds  to  confine  himself,  he 
proceeds  to  cautioB  us  against  the  two-fold 
danger,  of  either  attributmg  abariutely  repug- 
nant and  contradictoiry  properties  to  God,  or 
of  hastily  determining  that  all  are  such  which 
we  are  unable  to  reconcfle  to  one  another. 
Neither  are  we  to  conclude,  oa  a  hasty  and 
indolent  survey,  that  they  are  irreconcilable. 
The  whole  of  this  section  is  uncommonly 
sul]dtme. 

Howe  next  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  none  of 
those  attributes,  the  mutual  harmony  of  which 
he  is  about  to  maintain,  can  be  excluded  from 
a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  God ;  that 
his  moral  perfections  requite  us  to  believe  his 
sineeiity;  and  his  intellectual  perfections,  his 
wisdom  and  foreknowledge. 

B^bre  gmr^  furth^,  he  deems  it  right  to 
declare  in  what  sense  and  to  what  extant  he  be- 
lieves the  effkaeious  influence  and  dttermmaiion 
of  the  Divine  will  necessary  to  the  piroductiim 
of  human^acticms.  It  is  necessary,  he  teBs  w, 
^- lb  oil?  actions  in  themselves  good  asnd  holjr^; 
bttt  that  with'  reference  to  &ther  actions,  he  liotfa 
oidyiaiipply  jAtvL  witb  snob  a  power  as  whsf el^ 
tfaiy  are  enabled  ei^r  to  ^,  or,  in  itany  in- 
stances,   (espvoially  ^  ^whenl    they  attempt   any 
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that  IS  byH,)  to  suspend  such  actions.'' 
With  reference  to  ''all  wicked  actions/  he 
denies  the  ^fficadaui,  irruUtihle  detennination 
of  the  Divine  will  alt<^ther. 

As  to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge, 
he  declines  saying  any  thing;  the  discussion  of 
this  topic  being  foreign  to  the  present  subject. 
He  contents  himself,  therefore,  widi  aisserting 
that  the  perfection  of  D^ty  requires  us  to  sup- 
pose that  he  possesses  such  an  attribute. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  he  intends  to  meet  die 
proposed  difficulty.     They  are  as  follows. 

He  maintains  that,  on  the  supposition,  man 
is  accountable  at  all ;  in  other  words,  that  there 
are  diUies  which  he  is  called  to  perform;  the 
Divine  foreknowledge,  let  it  be  supposed  ever 
so  perfect,  cannot  annul  human  obligations^ — 
there  being  no  eontrariety  between  them ;  aad> 
that  as  God  is  obliged  to  insist  on  the  peiform** 
ance  of  those  duties,  his  for^Jiowledge  can  in 
no  way  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
joiiitii^them. 

Again ;  that  as  one  of  the  great  ends  (^  the 
Divine  ''  exhortations  and  ootmsds  "  to  his  crea- 
tures is,  to  vindicate  his  own  diaracter  as  sove- 
reign  Ruler;  to  diq)Iay  the  purity  of  )hb  natine; 
to  impress  the  universe  wkh  the  idea  of  his 
inflexihle  justice  and  equity ;  and,  it  may  be, 
to  deter  the  loyal  inhalntants  id  innumeiable 
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worlds  from  conceivings  through  his  silence>  a 
disregard  to  his  authority>  or  a  diminished  dread 
of  disobedience ;  it  was  right,  an  these  grounds, 
if  on  no  other,  that  he  should  address  to  man- 
kind such  ^'warnings,  counsels,  and  exhorta- 
tions "  as  he  has  done ;  quite  irrespectively  of 
the  reception  they  might  meet  with,  and  even 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  entirely 
futile.  Now,  as  many  of  these  great  ends  are 
attained,  he  argues,  it  cannot  be  justly  said,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  wisdom  to 
ui^e  men  to  do  that  which  he  well  knows  they 
wiU  never  do. 

He  further  vindicates  the  Divine  wisdom  in 
issuing  such  f' commands,  exhortations,  and 
counsels,"  by  arguing,  that  though  many  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  will  never  comply 
with  them,  vast  multitudes  wilL;  th^t  with  such 
design  they  are  issued;  that  in  order  to  effect 
it,  such  ^^  commands,  exhortations,  and  coun- 
sels" were  necessarily  addressed  to  all  mankind, 
there  being  no  possibility  of  avoiding  this,  ex^ 
cept  by  making  a  distinct  revelation  of  the  indi-* 
viduals  who  wmld,  or  who  would  not  comply 
with  them;  an  expedient  whieh  would  have 
implied  the  total  subversion  of  the  {uresent  sys- 
tem of  God's  moral  government 

He  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  sincerity 
of  the  Divine  ^^  counsels,  exhortations,  and  com^ 
mands"  to  aU  men.     He  remarks,  that  there,  can 
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be  no  doubt  of  this,  with  regard  to  those  who 
amply  with  them*  With  r^ard  to  those  who 
do  not,  he  argues,  that  God  is,  in  an  intelligible 
sense,  reaUy  mUing  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  and  that  it  would  be  really  grateful  to  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  his  nature,  if  they  were 
all  to  accept  the  salvation  which  the  gospel 
provides ;  but  that,  though  he  is  willing  that  all 
should  be  saved  on  such  terms  as  the  gospel 
offers,  and  in  a  method  that  harmonizes  with 
the  intelligent  and  moral  nature  of  man,  he  is 
not  willing  that  they  should  be  saved  at  any 
rate  or  in  any  method. 

Howe's  sentiments  on  this  subject  may,  I 
think,  be  illustrated  in  a  very  funiliar  manner. 
A  parent  is  truly  willing  to  reclaim  a  disobe- 
dient child,  and  to  employ  many  apt  methods 
for  this  purpose.  But  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  point  beyond  which  he  will  not  go. 
He  will  not  persist  in  his  beneficent  inten- 
tion at  all  hazards;  he  will  not  compromise 
his  own  character;  he  will  not  expose  his 
authority  to  the  contanpt  of  the  rest  of  his 
fianily ;  he  will  not  procure  obedience  by  con- 
cessions, which,  though  they  might  succeed 
probably  in  a  sin^  instance,  might  fearfully 
weaken  his  general  authority. — Now  what  is 
more  common  than  such  a  case?  Do  we 
not  often  really  deare  to  attain  a  certain  ob- 
ject, provided .  it  can   be   attained  only  at  a 
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certain  expense  ;  and  yet .  as  sternly  resolve  to 
forego  it,  if  we  find  it  cannot  ? 

Thus  it  is,  Howe  ai^es,  with  God:  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  he  really  wilk  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men;  and,  in  consequence,  has 
sincerely  provided  all  those  means  of  moral 
suasion  which  are  likely  to  operate  on  a  rea- 
sonable creature;  but  that  when  men  persist 
in  refiising  to  yield  to  these,  he  resolves  to  do 
no  more,  and  leaves  them  to  the  consequences 
of  their  own  obstinacy.  This,  he  contends,  is 
his  general  conduct;  conduct  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  he  may 
employ  still  further  and  more  efficacious  means 
for  the  recovery  of  some.  The  reasons  which 
limit  the  employment  of  those  means  we  know 
not. 

''The  calm  and  sober  Inquiry  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,'' 
was  occasioned,  as  the  title-page  informs  us, 
by  some  ''lately  published  considerations'*  on 
the  recent  speculations  of  Wallis,  Sherlock, 
South,  and  Cudworth,  on  the  same  subject. 

Many,  who  too  hastily  imagined  that  Howe's 
design  was  the  same  with  that  of  some  of 
the  above  writers ;  in  other  words,  that  his 
object  was  to  show  the  actual  constitution  of 
the  Trinity,  censiu'ed — ^as  th^  justly  mi^t, 
had  thek  opinion  been,  well  founded — ^^the 
boldness  of  his  i^culations.     But,  in  &ct,  he . 
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had  no  such  design.  His  ohject  is  simply  to 
prove  that  the  idea  of  a  Tnnity  involves  no- 
thing setf-repugnant  or  contradictoiy ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  that  the  Trinity  is  not,  as 
Unitarians  affirm,  an  impostibiEiy.  In  order  to 
illustrate  his  argument,  he  subjoins  a  particular 
explication  of  the  Trinity,  which,  while  it  in- 
cludes, as  he  affirms,  all  that  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  Deity,  excludes  not  such  varieties 
in  his  mode  of  existence,  as  are  necessary 
to  the  supposition  of  a  Trimty.  This  explica- 
tion, he  does  not  pretend  to  say,  is  the  true 
one:  it  being  sufficient  only  to  show  that  it 
involves  no  contradiction;  that  it  is  possible.  For 
since  Unitarians  are  called  on  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  a  Trinity,  any  explication  (no 
matter  whether  the  true  one  or  not)  which  in- 
cludes all  that  is  predicated  of  the  Trinity, 
and  cannot  be  proved  self-repugnant  or  contra- 
dictory, would  show  their  argument  Cstlse.  If 
a  Trinity  could  subsist  in  such  a  way,  it  might, 
for  aught  we  know,  in  other  ways. 

At  the  same  time,  he  very  properly  con- 
tends, that  even  if  they  were  to  show  that  his 
hypothesis  did  imply  a  contradiction,  its  refiita- 
tion  would  only  prove  that  particular  expli- 
cation false.  The  impugners  of  the  doctrine 
would  still  be  required  to  prove  that  a  Trinity 
was  impossible  in  every  other  way. 

That  they  are  bound  to  show  this  impossi- 
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bility  —  in  other  words,  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  Trinity,  howsoever  explicated,  and  under 
all   possible  modifications,   involves  a   contra- 
diction,—is    a  plain    consequence,    as    Howe 
maintains,    of  the  clearness  with   which    the 
doctrine    is    asserted  in    Scripture.      It  is  di* 
recthf  taught  in  many  passages ;  it  is  as  clearly 
implied   in    others ;    it    manifestly   harmonizes 
with  the  whole  tenour   and  strain   of  the  in- 
spired volume,   and   with    the   only    interpre- 
tation of  which  a  natural,  unforced  construc- 
tion of  its   language    admits.     On  the  other 
hand,  its  complete  expiilsion  from  the  sacred 
page,    requires    the   most  licentious  and  des- 
perate system  of  criticism,  and  leaves  the  sa- 
cred volume,  considered  as  a  revelation  of  the 
few  and  meagre  dogmas  of  Socinianism,  a  mass 
of  inscrutable  mysteries.     Under  such  circum- 
stances, Howe  justly  argues,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  most  apparent  necemty, — or,  in  other 
words,  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  such  doc- 
trine being  true,  could  justify  us  in  denying  it. 
No  mere  a  priori  improbability  in  the  doctrine 
itself — ^which,    indeed,   it   is    admitted  on    all 
hands,  is  entirely  matter  of  rev<elat]on — ^will  do; 
those  who  deny  it,   must  prove  its  absolute, 
total  impossibility.     So  that,  in  fact,  the  ques- 
tion is,  as  to  whether  we  are  more  likely  to 
be    mistaken   in  deciding  on   the    meamng   of 
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Scripture,  or  on  the  pomhUitg  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead? 

One  would  think,  that  to  a  modest  mind, 
the  mere  terms  in  which  the  question  is  pro- 
pounded would  be  suflSdent  to  determine  it. 
In  the  one  case,  we  are  called  to  judge  of  a 
matter  to  which  we  are  quite  competent;  in 
the  other,  to  decide  on  a  question  which  none 
but  a  boundless  intellect  could  grasp:  in  the 
one  case,  we  have  only  to  pronounce  on  the 
meaning  of  a  certain  document,  written  in  hu« 
man  language,  with  all  the  appliances  of  cri- 
ticism to  aid  us;  and,  in  the  other,  invited  to 
decide  on  a  problem,  the  delightful  terms  of 
which  are  pombilities  and  if^nitudes!  If  those 
superior  intelligences,  whose  humility  and  mo- 
desty have  kept  pace  with  their  knowledge, 
because  every  accession  to  their  knowledge 
has  only  disclosed  to  them  more  of  those 
illimitable  regions  of  mystery,  which  still  lie 
deeply  shadowed  in  night  beyond  them,  could 
regard  the  spectacle  of  human  folly  with  any 
other  feeling  than  that  of  benignant  compas- 
sion, what  boundless  merriment  would  it  a£> 
ford  them,  to  hear  that  the  infinitesimal  soul 
of  man,  half  quenched  in  its  prison  of  ani- 
mated dust,  had  gravely  pronounced  on  what 
can  be,  and  on  what  cannot  be,  within  the 
wide  realms  of  possibility ;  and,  above  aU,  in 
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the  constitution  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal 
Mind!  Unitarians,  it  is  true,  maintain  that 
they  have  proved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
an  impossibiKty  and  contradiction;  because  it 
is  admitted,  that  one  cannot  be  threes  nor  three, 
one^  A  very  brief  and  pleasant  demonstration ! 
Seriously,  however,  they  ought  to  be  ashamed 
by  this  time  of  such  a  stale  and  flimsy  so- 
phism. What  they  are  called  upon  to  demon- 
strate is,  the  impossibility  that  what  is  one  in 
one  sense,  should  be  threefold  in  another:  in 
other  words,  that  the  Divine  unity  is  not 
compatible  with  ant/  such  distinctions  in  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  subsistence,  (though  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  own  that  we  are  ignorant 
what  those  distinctions  are,)  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  may  be  rationally  defended. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  some  short  account  of 
Howe's  "  Calm  and  Sober  Inquiry." 

In  the  introductory  paragraphs,  he  states  his 
object  with  great  clearness  and  force. 

After  premising,  that  whatever  conceptions 
we  form  of  God,  that  of  necessary  existence 
must  be  included,  he  proceeds  to  offer  some 
most  admirable  and  eloquent  remarks  on  those 
presumptuous  speculations  with  respect  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  Divine  essence,  which,  originat- 
ing in  the  schools,  have  done  so  much  to  per- 
petuate error  on  this  subject. 

2o 
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He  then  proceeds  to  his  mam  sufa^eet— ^td 
unfold  his  theory  of  the  possibUky  of  a  Tritrityv 

I  am  spared  the  necessity  of  otteovpthig  'Oti 
analysis  of  his  reasoning,  since  he  hhnself' has 
appended  to  his  discourse  a  series  of  ^Mmr 
mary  propositions,  more  briefly  offertfig  to  TiiMr 
the  substance  of  what  is  contained  in  ikT 
Those  which  contain  the  leading  prind^l^^ 
of  his  theory  are  given  below.* 

In  the  foUo  collection  of  Howe's  writitigs, 
published  by  Dr.  Calamy,  there  appeared  te^e- 
ral  letters  of  Howe*s,  signed  *' Anonyrtous^^^te 

*  '*  We  have  among  the  ereaturep,  Bfkd  even  in  ourselv^,  Instances  of 
▼ery  dijf^ent  natures  continuing  di$iinct,  but  so  united  as  to  be  one 
thing;  and  it  ivere  more  easily  supyf»«aUe  of  cofi^tmmmt  mt^a^ 

"  If  snoh  wUom  with  distinction  be  imppsisihle  in  t)|e  Qqd^iD^i  it 
must  not  be  from  any  repugnancy  in  the  thing  itself,  since  very  intimate 
union,  with  continuing  distinctioB,  is  in  itself  no  impoflsEble  things  but 
ffom  svnpvhat  p^oitlw  to  the  Vvnj^  B^ng, 

"  That  pecnliarity,  since  it  cannot  be  unity  (whic^i  becaiyse  it  mar 
admit  distinctions  in  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  are  not  sure  ft  cann&i 
be  so  in  the  Qodbend)  nuurt  be  tfa«t  sin^fMip  eooonnonly  wont  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Dinne  nature. 

**  Such  simplicity  as  shall  exclude  that  distinction  which  shall  appear 
necessary  in  the  present  case,  is  not  by  express  Scripture  any  where 
ilperlbo4  to  Qod ;  and  theiefore  must  be  wqiionaHi^  lemo^stY^^  ^'MdI» 
if  it  shall  be  judged  to  belong  at  all  to  hi|n.      •        •        •        •        • 

"It  is  not  a  just  consequence, — which  is  the  most  plausible  one 
fliat  teems  oapabk  of  being  alleged  for  smeh  absolute  timplioity^v-that 
otberwlso  there  would  bo  a  eompontUm  P^M^  vn  ^  DiArioeJi^i^, 
w}iich  would  in^rt  an  imperfection  inconsistent  with  Deity.  For  the 
several  excellencies  that  concur  in  It,  (howsoever  distinguished,)  being 
mvnrpui  toffetkir,  nor  luifingOFer  exicted  apwty  but  in  tiemo^  «#M- 
jory  uMUm,  though  they  may  mf^iLO  f Quif  flOrt  cjt  iv^ipty»  Iif9]p9(<i  ^ 
proper  composition,  and  carry  with  them  more  apparent  perfection, 
than  absolute,  omnimodous  simplicity  can  be  conceived  to  do. 
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Dr.  WalliR,  ivritten  m  1691.  Thay  are  aU  ex- 
plicatory of  SQonte  of  the  points  touched  in  the 
^^  Cahn  and  Sober  Inquiry ." 

The  ^^  Calm  and  Sober  Inquiry"  involved  its 
author  in  controversy.  He  was  conceited  to 
pufalieh  two  peces  in  its  defence.  The  first 
was  entitled^  ^  A  Letter  to  a  Friend^  concerning 
a  Postsoript  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  Sherlook^s 
Notion  of  the  ^  Trinity  in  Unity/'' 
.  The  second  was  entitled,  '^  A  View  of  that  part 
of  the  late  Considerations,  addressed  to  H.  H., 
about  tha  Trinity,  which  concerns  the  Sober 
Inquiry  on  that  subject."  These  pieces  contain 
only  a  further  exposition  and  de£Bnce  of  what 
he  had  already  advanced. 

The  "  Redeemer's  Tears  wept  over  Lost  Souls," 
la  deservedly  ranked  amongst  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  practical  divinity  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  founded  on  Luke  xix.  41 :  ''  And 
when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  dty,  and 
wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes." 

The  first  part  strikingly  corroborates  the  re- 
marks made  in  a  preceding  chapter,  cm  Howe's 
defects  of  method.  The  introductory  para- 
graphs are,  it  is  true>  eminently  beautiful :  but 
the  division  of  the  text,  and  the  distribution 
of  matter,  is  exceedingly  formal  and  needlessly 

2  o  2 
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minute.  The  first  and  second  topics  of  ihi 
discourse^  moreover,  are  pursued  to  a  far  greater 
length  than  they  need  have  heen«  They  cour 
sistj  for  the  most  part,  of  a  bug,  andj,  considerr 
ing  the  main  object  of  the  discourse, .  a  iBOSt 
disproportionate  exposition  of  all  those,  gre^ 
truths  and  doctrines  which  the  gospel  reveals^ 
which  "belong  to  men's  peace/'  and  which 
constitute  ''their  day,"  I  have,  always  re- 
gretted the  disproportionate  length  of  this  part 
Many  readers,  I  fear,  have  been  tempted  from 
this  circumstance,  to  throw  the  work  aside, 
only  half  perused. 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  work  are  most 
eloquent  and  unpressive. 

The  description  of  the  fearfully  narrow  limits 
of  that  day,  which  is  to  decide  our  eternal  de^* 
tinies;  of  the  possibiUty — inferred  from  tlu; 
text — ^that  it  may  be  over  with  men  even 
before  the  day  of  life  is  itself  spent ;  of  the 
obdurate,  self-infatuated  state  of  those  from 
whom  the  spirit  of  hfe  and  of  peace  is  departed, 
never  to  return ;  of  the  horror  which  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  a  state  should  inspire; 
are  fuU  of  terrific  sublimity,  interspersed  with 
touches  of  the  most  subduing  tendemess.-^And 
how  beautifidly,  after  dwelling  on  these  dreadfiil 
themes,  and  inculcating  those  fearful  lessons 
with  which  they  are  so  pregnant,  does  he  pro- 
ceed to  address  those,  who  suppose  that  they 
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have  already  fallen  mtb  such  a  state,  and  who, 
oppressed  with  this  horrible  imaginatipn,  dw^ 
^Vtti  m  this  world  on  the  confines  of  hell.  How 
rfeViving  and  consolatory  are  his  representations 
that^  the  v^  doubts  and  fears  which  torment 
Such  persons,  their  very  jealousies,  and  salu- 
taij  misgivings  of  heart,  are  totally  inconsistent 
With  the  supposition  of  their  having  fallen  into 
a  state  of  which  torpor  of  conscience  is  the 
most  melancholy  and  fatal  symptom — thus 
converting  into  hope  the  very  suggestions  of 
despair. 

I  should  think  it  unpardonable  in  a  volume 
<>f  this  kind  if  I  omitted  to  point  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  close  of  this  discourse.  For 
profound  yet  simple  pathos, — pathos  the  more 
aflfetting  because  so  simple, — ^for  felicitous  turns 
of  thought,  and  even  for  beauty  and  energy  of 
expression,  it  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
firing  in  the  whole  range  of  hortatory  eloquence. 

To  this  "discourse**  is  added  an  appendix 
on  two  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  dis^ 
cuission  of  the  text.  "  On  the  Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  and  "  How  God  is  said 
to  will  the  salvation  of  those  that  perish."  In 
the  first  of  these  he  most  judiciously  argues, 
that  none  have  cause  to  conclude  that  they  are 
certainly  involved  in  such  guilt ;  in  the  second, 
he  insists  on  the  same  views  as  are  unfolded 
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in  his  treatise  on  the  ''  Divine  Presdenoe.*    Td 
these  I  hare  ahready  adverted. 

''The  Redeemei^s  Domimon  over  the  Invi- 
sible World,**  is  the  last  poblkatioti  which  le- 
quures  any  specific  notice.  The  occasion  en 
which  the  outline  of  this  magnificent  discourse 
was  preached,  has  been  abeady  referred  to. 
As  it  was  one  of  the  last,  so  it  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  maturest  finiits  of  out  author^ 
genius. 

It  is  founded  on  those  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer, ''  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of 
helL"  In  a  long  and  very  able  marginal  di- 
gression, he  shows  that  the  word  ''  hell,*  is  a 
very  erroneous,  or,  rathar,  inadequate  ttansb- 
tion  of  the  original  WiMrd, — ^and  that  it  oQ^t 
to  be  ruddered,  in  acc<»dance  with  its  ety- 
mology and  more  usual  meaning,  '^the  bm- 
sStie  world." 

I  do  not  think  that  any  man  who  has  wiy, 
even  though  a  filtering  and  inconstant  hope 
that  he  is  a  Chrkiian,  and  that  to  him  death 
win  be  but  admission  into  heaven,  can  peruse 
this  discourse  without  feeling  the  dread  of 
dissolution  sensibly  diminished ; — nay,  the  grave 
itself  ahnost  an  object  of  desire  and  fiscina- 
tion.  The  descriptions  it  contains  of  that  bh 
viable  world  to  which  it  leads  our  contenh 
plation ;  of  its  spl^idour  and  magnificence ;  oS 
the  felicity  it  promises  and  insures ;  and  of  the 
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plenitude  of  life.  Which  fills  it,  instead  of  the 
solitude  and  silence,  the  darkness  and  deser- 
tioni  with  Which  our  imaginations  are  so  apt 
to  invest  it;  of  that  great  and  beneficent 
Being,  whom  it  describes  as  Sovereign  Lord 
pf  it,-^who  has  already  passed  into  it  by  the 
same  dreary  path, — ^who  is  familiarized  to  uiS 
by  intimate  communion  with  humanity, — ^whose 
own  gracious  hand  unlocks  the  portals  which 
are  to  admit  us  to  immortality,  and  whose 
vcftce  it  is  which  first  welcomes  the  spirit  to 
its  resting  place; — are  absolutely  ravishing^ 
On  these  themes,  Howe  seems  to  descant  with 
a  sort  of  privileged  famiUarity;  as  of  a  spirit 
to  whom  the  scenery  of  heaven  had  been  al* 
ready  unfolded.  Yet,  glowing  as  his  descrip- 
tions are,  they  contain  nothing  to  which  a 
sober  and  chastened  judgment  can  take  ex- 
ception; nothing  at  variance  with  the  reserve 
which  the  comparative  silence  of  Scripture,  on 
all  such  topics,  should  impose  on  our  specu- 
lations* 

There  are  a  few  minor  pieces  of  Howe,  of 
which  my  space  will  not  permit  me  to  make 
specific  mention;  and  of  which,  indeed,  such 
mention  is  hardly  necessary.  These  are,  his 
sermons  on  "  Thoughtfulness  for  the  Morrow  f 
*'  On  the  right  Use  of  the  Argument  in  Prayer 
from  the  name  of  God ;"  '^  Of  Charity  in  re- 
f(^ence  to  other  Men's  Sins ;"  "  On  Man's  Crea- 
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tion  in  a  Holy  but  Mutable  State;**  ''On 
Man*s  Enmity  against  God,  and  of  Reconcir 
liation  between  God  and  Man;**  ''A  Thanks- 
giving Sermon;"  ''A  Sermon  on  ihe  ¥iSh ^ 
Novembn;"  ''A  Sennon  for  the  R^omMliaA 
of  Manners  f  and  nine  ''  Funaral  Sermoas.'' — 
These  pieces,  of  course,  possess  very  differ^ 
degrees  of  merit;  but  there  is  not  one  which 
is  not  worthy  of  attentive  perusal.  Some  of 
the  ''  Funeral  Sermons,"  (more  especially  those 
for  Queen  Mary,  Dr.  Bates,  iand  Mr.  Fair- 
clough,)  and  the  discourse  ''On  Charity  in 
reference  to  other  Men's  Sins,"  are  noble  pro- 
ductions, and  folly  equal  to  any  thing  con- 
tained in  the  laiger  works  of  our  author. 
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No.  I. 

(&.  FKW  particnkn  respecting  Howe's  family  and  descendants. — 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  Chap.  II. ,  that  Howe's  father  was  educated 
hj  Fmcis  I£lgginson»  of  Leicester.  An  account  of  Higginson  may  be 
found  in  Brooke's  **  Lives  of  the  Puritans/'  yoL  i.,  p.  372. 

Higgmson  went  to  New  England  in  1629,  with  about  two  hundred 
passengers  and  planters :  some  settled  at  Nehumtak,  afterwards  Salem  ; 
Jome  at  Massachusett's  bay. 

Whether  Howe's  father  possessed  the  living  of  Loughborough,  or  was 
merely  curate,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  ascertained.  Calamy  says, 
that  he  was  appointed  by  Laud,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Loughborough. 
The  living  was  then  in  the  gift  of  Lady  Bromley. 

There  is  no  authenticated  list  of  tiie  rectors  of  Loughborough.  In  a 
book  of  miscellanies  collated  and  written  by  the  late  clerk  from  various 
parish  records,  is  a  list  of  rectors  in  which  the  name  of  Howe  does  not 
appear.  The  list  states  "  John  Brown,  151*7. — ^buried  1622 — 3.  John 
Brown,  1623.— buried  Oct.  7.  1642. 

'    In  the  register  of  our  author's  baptism  (given  below)  the  father  is 
mentioned  as  Mr.  John  How,  preacher^ 

Probably  he  never  was  inducted  into  the  living  as  rector,  but  was 
appointed  by  Laud  to  preach  in  the  room  of  the  above  John  Brown, 
who  might,  for  some  reason,  be  silenced  for  a  time. 

The  following  is  the  register  of  the  baptism  of  two  of  his  chiMrea, 
that  of  his  son  John,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  and  of  a  daughter ; 
whether  he  had  any  other  children  I  know  not. 

.    '*  July  1628,  Ann  How,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  How,  preacher  baptd. 
X  day." 

'*  May  1630,  John  How,  sonne  of  Mr.  John  How,  bapt.  xx  day." 

In  both  entries  the  final  e  is  left  out  of  the  father's  name.  Indeed, 
Howe  himself  spelt  his  name  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  it, 
except  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  always  spelt  it  '*  Howe." 
Marvell,  in  his  tract  against  Danson,  always  calls  him  How. 

The  volume  from  which  the  register  is  taken  is  a  very  curious  one, 
and  as  old  as  any  in  tiie  kingdom.     It  extends  from  1538  to  1651. 

A  paragraph  at  the  commencement  intimates  that  it  was  begun  and 
kept  **  according  to  the  command  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Henry 
the  8th." 

The  volume  is  parchment,  much  discoloured  in  various  places,  and 
written  throughout  in  antiquated  but  very  legible  hands. 

Mr.  Howe's  marriage  with  Katherine,  daughter  of  his  intimate  friend 
the  Rev.  George  Hughes,  of  Plymouth,  took  place,  March  1st,  1654. 
Several  of  his  children  were  bom  in  London  during  his  residence  at 
Whitehall,  but  of  the  exact  dates  of  their  respective  births  no  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained. 

His  eldest  son,  George,  studied  medicine;  received  .the.  diploma  of 
M.  D.,  and  afterwards  practised  in  London  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  success.  He  married  Lsetitia  Foley,  probably  daughter  of 
Thos.  Foley,  Esq.  of  Whitby  Court,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  Baxter's  Life.  He  died  in  March,  about  1710, 
leaving  two  sons,  John  (the  elder)  and  Philip,  who  both  died  before 
1729,  without  issue  male.  He  was  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  his 
father,  in  AUhaUows  Church,  Bread-street. 
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Mr.  Howe's  tefoiuf  ma  wu  lumed  Jmbm  ;  ke  studied  the  law ;  wa» 
of  tlie  Middle  Temple,  and  was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar.  He  married 
Mary,  dangliter  of  Samuel  SannderB,  Eiiq.,  of  little  Iretoa  and  Caldweil, 
in  the  eoimtj  of  Derby*  eldest  son  of  Col.  Thomas  Saanders,  a  military  offi- 
cer  of  some  celebrity  on  the  Parilament  side  during  the  Ciyil  Wars. — ^fie 
practised  bis  profession  with  so  much  success,  that  it  appears  he  ac^iured 
considerable  property.  He  died  April  12, 1714,  leaving  three  sons,  John, 
Samuel,  and  James.  John,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  of  Han^op,  in 
(he  county  of  Buckingham.  He  attained  the  age  of  21  about  1/29, 
and  married  the  Hon.  Caroline  Howe,  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Horn  Scroop 
Lord  Viscount  Howe.  In  1754  he  is  described  as  of  Burrow  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey.     He  died  in  Sept.  1769. 

Mr.  Howe's  ikird  son  was  named  John.  No  particulars  are  known 
concerning  him*  Whom  he  married  does  not  appear,  nor  wben  he 
died ;  but  he  left  two  sons,  John  and  James. 

Another  son,  named  Obadiah,  was  bom  at  Torrington,  1661,  and  bap- 
tized at  the  Church,  April  2l8t,  in  that  year.  He  probably  died  in 
childhood  or  youth. 

A  daughter,  named  Philippa,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  1664,  and 
baptized  at  Torrington  Church,  January  4,  1665.  She  was  afterwards 
married  to  Mr.  Matthew  Collett,  who  held  some  situation  in  the  Bank 
of  England*  When  she  died  does  not  appear,  but  she  left  two  sons, 
John,  the  elder,  and  Matthew:  the  latter  was  dead  in  1754. 

When  Mr.  Howe's  wife  Katherine  (who  was  the  mother  of  the 
two  last,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  all  the  children  mentioned  aboTej 
died,  there  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  that  he  married  again 
is  beyond  question.  The  date  of  Mrs.  Howe's  death,  given  below,  proves 
this;  and  that  she  must  have  been  many  years  younger  than  Howe.  James 
Howe,  the  seeond  son,  makes  mention,  in  his  WUl,  of  his  oum  mother. 
Who  was  Howe's  second  wife  is  not  certain. 

Mr.  Howe's  widow,  as  I  learn  from  a  letter  printed  in  the  "Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  died  at  Bath,  toward  the  end  of 
February,  1743,  at  a  very  advanced  age.* 

No*  II. 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  the  register  at  Cambridge,  aQnded  to 
at  p.  21.  '*  A^  Domi.  1647.  Mail.  19^.  Johannes  Howe,  fiHus  Johannis 
p^  sbyteri,natus  Loughborough,  inagroLeicestrensi,Literisv.institutns 
Winwick  a  M*^.  Gorse,  Anno  JStatis  decimo  septimo  admissus  est  sizator 
sub  M"».  Field,  spondente  pro  eo  M".  Ball.     Solvit  CoUegio.  5i." 

No.  III. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  sermon  preached  before  Cromwell, 
**  on  a  particular  faith  in  prayer ;"  referred  to  in  p.  110. 

The  notes  from  which  Calamy  copied  were  so  Inief,  and  tiie  MSS.  in 

some  parts  so  illegible,  that  he  has  in  some  places  attempted  to  supply  the 

sense  by  conjecture.    His  remarks  he  has  placed  between  brackets. 

James  v.  15,  the  former  part.    "  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick;  and 

the  Ldtd  shall  raise  him  up. " 

It  is  to  be  inquired  ho^  this  is  to  be  understood  and  applyM. 

I.  How  to  be  understood.  Where  in  the  general  we  must  know,  it  is  not  to  be 
look'd  upm  as  an  universal  maxim,  admitting  of  no  restriction  or  limitation :  Ifar 
then  prayer  might  make  a  man  immortal,  if  in  evezy  case  wherein  life  w«re  in 
hazard,  any  could  be  procur'd  to  employ  their  faith  in  prayer  on  his  behalf.  Unless 
we  should  say,  that  wherever  the  desir'd  effect  follows  not,  the  faith  was  wantiug, 

'  ^  ■— ^M^^lil^  ■!  ■  ■■■!  ■         -^— ^—     ■   I^BP   »■■         .^  ,  !■■■■■»■    ■  mm         W^l        !■■■■■■  ^         M^^M— 1^ 

Mrs.  How,  widow  of  the  great  and  pious  Mr.  How,  died  here  last  week ;  a  good 
woman  and  full  of  years,  being  near  ninety."— Letter  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  dated  Bath, 
March  2nd,  1743.   '       '        °        ^        •'  "^  ' 
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wlikh  ovMlIt  to  faftf*  iNtn  txeioiiedl  ia  the  ease.    To  tmy  th*t  eveiy  uroyer  that  has 
fldtli  In  itf  afaall  save  the  sick,  is  JEalae :  bat  that  eyerj  prayer  that  haa  tldf  special 
hXUh.  in  It,  shall  tave  the  sick,  U  true. 
^Ttai  iliereftffe  we  may  speak  the  more  distlfleCly,  tre  nittst  dnderstand, 

I.  Ttak  there  vaa  aomewhat  in  this  matter  txtruordinary,  and  appropslate  to 
ttMkittime. 

n.  Somewhat  ordinarf,  and  commo'n  to  all  times.  We  are  to  distinguish  the  one 
and  the  other. 

L  fhore  waa  auluewhat  eaelraordinary  in  this  matter,  and  appropriate  to  that  ttrne : 
and  that  both  as  to  the  faith  to  be  exercised,  and  the  egect  thereupon. 

1.'  As  to  the  /a»^  to  be  exercised.  The  prager  offaiih  »hall  tave  the  tick :  that  is,, 
in  those  days,  when  the  state  of  things  did  to  the  Divine  Wisdom  make  It  necessary 
tint  fte^ent  ndrades  Aonld  be  wtooght  i>r  th^  confiimatlon  of  Chrbtianity,  &ith  was 
nooeauiy  to  baoxtrted  in  prayer,  that  should  according  to  tenor  of  the  promise  made  in 
those  times,  engage  omnipotency,  in  reference  to  the  thing  prayed  for:  the  promise 
then  was,  "  Whatsoever  ye  pray,  believing,  ye  shall  receive ;  or  it  sliall  l>e  done.*' 

5.  At  tdcthe  Eglaetf  tiiat  also  was  supematazal. 

Quee,  But  it  may  be  said,  What  1  universally  f  What  work  might  the  disciples  have 
made  in  that  case ! 

An$.  The  IMvine  power  did  go  flnrfli  it  two  yrtfa. 

Wt.    Im- working  the  lUtli  to  be  exomised:  And» 

Ind.  In  effiMsting  the  thing.  So  tliat  the  matter  was  always  in  God's  own  hand. 
The  Spirit  of  God  could  be  the  Author  of  no  vain  or  imprudent  faith,  or  of  any 
thing  consequent  upon  it. 

This  Ihlth  of  tturades  was  sueh  a  fiducial  recumbence  on  the  Divine  power  in 
rtferenee  to  this  or  that  particular  work,  as  whereby  that  was  by  his  rule  engaged  to 
go  fortii,  in  iooing  the  tick.  This  and  common  iaith  difibr,  in  reqpect  to  the  end  and 
the  nature  of  the  influence. — Not  Ao/y,  hut  phgtieal. 

II.  There  was  here  also  somewhat  that  was  ordinarif.  The  instance  of  Stias 
is  mentioned,  who,  v.  17, 18,  it  is  said,  "  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are^  and  yet  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain ;  and  it  ramed  not  on  the 
earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And heprayed  again,  and  the 
heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her  firuit.**  There  is  somewhat  i^om 
that  extraordinary  case  to  be  learnt  fbr  common  use,  viz.,  that  what  the  promise  saytf 
to  ua  BOW,  we  ought  as  confidently  to  believe,  as  they  then,  what  it  said  to  Uiem. 

Therefore  take  some  propositions,  concerning  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  faith 
to  be  exercised  in  such  a  case,  and  the  way  wherein  prayer  ought  be  managed  and 
^ded,  00  as  that  it  may  be  expected  to  have  influence  m  reference  thereto. 

I.  Prayer  is  a  great  and  indispensable  duty.  [There  is  here  some  reference  in 
the  manuscript :  but  after  the  utmost  search  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.1 

a.  that  therefore  we  must  conclude,  whatsoever  tends  to  render  it  anlmp^rti- 
nenoe,  must  either  be  lalse  or  misapplied.  For  it  is  most  phunly  a  great  part  ot  our 
duty ;  and  it  could  not  consist  either  with  the  wisdom  or  truth  of  God.  to  have 
enjoined  us  such  a  duty,  and  have  put  energy  incessant  into  the  nature  of  it  in  vain. 
We  must  therefore  resolve  what  is  doubtful  by  what  is  phUn.  It  is  more  plain  that 
prayer  is  duty,  and  more  known  than  what  changes  the  nature  of  God  can  admit. 

8.  The  argument  of  God's  unchangeableness  would  conclude  as  well  against 
the  usefulness  of  any  other  duty,  that  never  so  directly  concerns  our  salvation. 

4.  Prayer  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  a  means  to  obtain  from  God  what  we 
would  have,  but  as  a  becoming  homage  of  an  intelligent  creature. 

6.  Whataoever  unchangeableness  we  can  suppose  in  the  nature  of  God,  [hete 
there  is  something  added  in  the  manuscript  I  can  make  nothing  of;  and  then  it 
follows,]  and  is  unreasonable  he  should  lose  his  right  by  his  perfection. 

6.  Yet  also  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  to  obtain  good  things,  Job  xxi.  15, 
[by  which  I  suppose  it  was  intended  to  be  intiinated,N  that  it  would  be  very  wicked 
laaguago  in  any,  to  offer  to  say  with  those  whom  Job  speaks  of  in  the  text  dted, 
"  nliat  is  the  idmighty,  that  we  should  serve  him  ?  and  what  profit  shall  we  have  if 
we  pr^unto  him  f'T 

7.  we  are  not  to  tliink  prayer,  thd*  never  so  qnitlifled,  hath  «ny  propet  ettcaey, 
to  mwfe  God  this  way  or  tliat }  not  so  much  as  instrumental. 

8.  It  is  <mly  a  condition  uoon  which  it  seems  good  to  God  to  put  forth  his  power. 

9.  It  is  a  condition  that  nath  not  always  equally  certain  connexion  with  the 
thing  we  pray  for,  or  other  than  the  promise  hath  made. 

10.  The  premises  of  God  are»  or  must  be,  understood  pmportionably  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing  promised :  which  may  be  either  of  such  a  natuM  as,  fro.  [Here  the 
sense  is  incomplete.  I  suppose  tliat  which  may  be  meant,  is,  that  tlie  things  which 
(3od  has  promised,  may  either  admit  or  exclude  a  change.  And  then  'tis  added] 
make  men  immortal.  [That  is,  I  suppose,  as  to  this  present  lift.  And  then  the 
manuscript  goes  on]  Things  of  a  vaariable  goodness  eannet  be  the  matter  of  an 
univeral  absolute  promise,  miracles,  &c. 

II.  Prayer  may  yet  be  the  prayer  of  faith  that  God  Will  do  what  is  best.  We 
should  not  make  light  of  this  more  vduable  object  of  fitith.  Suppose  two  children ; 
whidi  is  the  most  privileged.  [This,  I  apprehend,  refers  to  the  case  of  Esau  and 
Jacob,  so  often  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture.] 

12.    If  God  will  do  the  thing,  prayer  in  reference  to  it  is  not  vain.    For  perhaps 
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he  hath  wi«ely  and  rightly  determined,  that  he  will  not  do  it  but  u»on  trust  of  hi« 
being  acknowledged.  ThJa  it  a  great  piece  of  hia  fOTereignty :  his  dominion  aod 
power  over  lives.  "  I  kill,  and  make  alive ; "  q.  d.  God  of  every  lift  Universal  CauseT 
18.  It  is  very  abnird  to  think,  it  were  vain  to  pray  nnless  we  were  certain.  It 
eontradicts  the  nature  of  prayer.  For  that  supposes  the  thing  in  power  of  them  to 
whom  we  pray,  and  implies  a  referring  it  to  their  pleasure. 

14.  It  muat  be  submitted  to  him  to  Judge  what  is  most  honourable  for  himselt 
It  aignea  base  thoughts  of  the  invisible  world,  to  think,  &c.  [that  is.  I  suppose  to 
think  we  should  be  aUe  to  ke«>  people  from  thence  at  our  pleasure.}  <rr^~~> 

15.  What  if  he  had  said.  Pray  not,  [I  take  this  to  be  designed  for  an  intimation, 
that  had  intercourse  between  an  all-sufficient  God  and  us,  by  prayer,  been  prohibited, 
we  should  have  been  left  in  a  very  helpless  and  hopeless,  miserable  and  destitute  con- 
dition.] 

No.  IV. 

The  following  letter  of  Howe's  I  found  amongst  tbe  MSS.  in  tiw 
Ayscongh  Catalogue,  Britisli  Mnseom.  As  it  has  no  date,  and  as  tl^e 
circumstances  and  the  parties  to  which  it  alludes  are  quite  unknown,  I 
thought  it  better  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix,  than  in  the  body  of  the 
work. 

*' For  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thonuu  Whitaker,  at  Leedtt  York*kire. 

"WoaTHTSiB, 

**  1  deferred  writing  back  to  yours,  having,  before  I  received  it,  made  It  mf 
request  to  friends  at  Newcastle,  that  they  would  return  me  copies  of  what  I  wrote 
thither,  or  my  own  again ;  whereof  the  haste  wherein  I  wrote  allowed  me  net  to 
transcribe  any.  I  hoped  they  would  have  granted  that  request,  which  had  made  my 
writing  back  to  you  easier,  and,  perhaps,  clearer.  J  wish  you  could  obtain  firom 
them  a  sight  of  what  I  wrote,  whereby  you  would  collect  what  I  can  now  but  sum- 
marily teU  you,  that  I  am  very  sure  I  did  write  nothing  tending  to  animate' 
Kr.  Br.  to  the  course  of  dividing  or  disturbing  that  church  of  Christ :  which  he  was 
only  invited  and  (by  the  common  Christian  rule)  obliged  to  prove. 

**It  being  acknowledged  to  me,  by  some  who  are  now  grieved  at  his  ^irit'ind' 
conduct,  that  thev  had  pressed  him  to  be  ordained,  [I  said]  I  knew  not  to  what 
office  in  the  church  they  could  mean  he  should  be  ordained,  to  which  the  power  of 
dispensing  the  seals  of  the  covenant  belonged  not :  that  even  constant  feeding  of  the 
flock  by  office  was  pastoral  work :  that  I  knew  no  reason  why  the  name  of  co-pastor 
should  be  scrupled,  whereof  the  Christian  church  (even  primitive,  as  well  as  of  later 
time)  affi)rded  frequent  instonces :  that  yet  we  were  too  apt  to  amuse  odrielves  and 
one  another  about  names,  when  about  the  things  they  most  truly  signify,  it  was  less 
possible  to  disagree :  that  yet  the  word  co-pattor*  could  by  no  means  alwaies  signify 
equal  pastors :  that  though  the  office  was  the  same,  and  could  not  be  unequal  to 
itself,  yet  in  the  acte  and  exercise  of  that  office,  there  might  be,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ought  to  be,  great  i$uquatUif.  That  in  this  case,  as  much  as  any,  then  nagbt  lo  be 
hiequality,  when  the  peace,  satisfaction,  and  consequent  edification  of  the  chun^ 
droended  thereon :  that  some  yielding  to  Mr.  Br.  was  better  than  a  rupture :  but  yet,- 
if  nia  terms  were  grossly  unreasonable,  or  opposite  to  the  more  genenu  (sense]  of  the 
church,  and  he  were  more  for  a  breach  than  Piealing,]  I  reckoned  such  an  aflfectation 
of  *  *  *  *  *  did  so  slur  his  character,  and  was  so  disagreeable 
to  a  gospel  minister,  that  I  could  not  advise  they  should  close  with  him  oh  any 
termes ;  and  that  his  absence  was  much  more  desirable.  I  pray  God  diract  addt 
heale  you.  "  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  respectful  Brother  in  Christ, 

"JOHN  HOWE." 

I  have  also  copied  from  the  MSS.  in  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  a  long' 
and  very  tedious  letter,  the  whole  of  which  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  insert,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  proceed  to  mention. — ^Baxter,  it  is 
WeU  known,  wrote  a  recommendatory  preface  to  the  *'  Blessedness  of  the 
Bighteous."  Before  he  allowed  it  to  appear,  he  wrote  to  Howe  for  a- 
more  fall  explication  of  certain  points  respecting  the  economy  of  graoe^ 
on  which  he  had  touched  in  the  first  part  of  his  work.  As  the  senttmentt, 
which  Howe's  reply  contains,  may  be  found  in  the  work  itself  (indeed,< 
he  proposes  that  they  should  be  appended  to  the  preface ;  irom  whick 
they  were  probably  transposed  into  the  body  of  the  work  in  subsequent 
editions,)  and  as  the  letter  itself  was  written  in  great  haste,  and  in 
Howe's  worst  style,  I  shall  suppress  by  far  the  greater  psirt  of  k ;  meiely 
inserting  the  few  paragraphs  which  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  his 
personal  history,  or  on  his  connexion  with  Baxter  at  this  period. 
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"  Most  Bkas  avd  Eetxbbhb  Sib, 

"  It  U  a  renewed  argoinent  of  your  very  coodesoending  apirit,  that  you  yet 
detain  90  kind  a  lemembrance  of  one,  who  am  conaeioua  to  myself  nerer  to  have 
deserved  any  place  in  your  friendship.  Nor  could  you  have  expressed  that  unde- 
served friendly  respect  by  any  more  acceptable  or  endearing  medium,  than  in 
the  endeavour  of  your  late  letter,  that  I  may  not  in  any  thing  wrong  the  truth  or 
the  church  of  God ;  which  I  am  the  more  ooneeined  to  be  tender  of^  by  how  much  I 
$ta  lest  capable  of  doin^  unto  ^ther  any  resl  or  considerable  service.  I  did,  indeed* 
some  months  since,  intmiate  to  my  fcwnd,  Mr.  fairdough,  then  in  the  city,  (and  by 
whom  l  treated  with  Mr.  Thompson,)  my  hope,  that  if  he  desired  it,  for  iht  better 
aale  of  my  book,  you  might  be  procured  to  recommend  the  subject  and  design  of  it: 
and  promised  upon  that  suraosition  to  write  to  you  for  that  purpose.  But  having 
since  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  wherein  he  said  nothmg  of  it,  I  had  laid 
aside  these  thoughts,  judging  the  aflbctation  of  such  a  testimonie,  on  my  aecoimt, 
ought  rather  to  be  checkt  and  suppressed  than  complyed  with.  Since  I  now  find  he 
htib.  applied  himself  to  you,  and  that  you  are  pleased  to  discover  an  inclination  to 
thttt  clMuritaUe  office,  I  shall  accept  it  from  you  with  gratitude,  hoping  it  may  induce 
some  to  the  reading  of  it  with  the  better  pre-conceived  opinion,  and  so  with  move 
advantage. 

"  Your  letter  finds  me  in  a  journey,  whence  I  cannot  very  speedily  retume  to  my 

atwdy,  or  haw  the  opportunity  of  viewing  what  I  wrote  in  the  passage  you  refer  to. 

I  remember  not  my  words,  but  am  sure  those  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  (though  if  he  be  the 

same,  that  wrote  the  animadversions  on  Dr.  Owen's  '  Diatribe  de  JusUf:  Dei  vindi' 

eat.-'  I  esteem  him  a  man  of  much  worth,)  that  no  sins  of  the  regenerate  incur  the 

guilt  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  Christ  died  onlv  to  prevent  that  guilt,  not  to 

pardon  H  actuauy,  is  very  alien  to  my  settled  formed  judgment. 
f  ••••••••••••• 

"  This  is  a  hasty  aoeoont  of  my  thoughts  in  this  matter,  as  indeed  that  was  in  my 
bo<die;  lor  I  wrote  them  upon  former  apprehensions  having  heretofore  read  '  Oroi,  de, 
't  Satkf.i  with  most  of  what  you  have  published  on  any  such  subject,  and  divers 

!*  ottiMS,  but  not  for  ten  years  belbre ;  and  had  scarce  any  such  booke  at  hand,  nor  had 

e  the  omortunity  of  o<msulting  any  such  at  that  time. 

tf  "If  thece be  any  difiference in  my  apprehensions  from  jrours,  I  conceive  'tis  very 

f.  little  momentous,  and  that  the  endosedpaper  subjoined  to  my  preface,  may  serve  to 

eleare  my  meaning.    I  tender  you  my  aflfectionate  thanks  for  this  friendly  advertise- 
\t  ment,  and  your  ftirther  ofi'ered  assistance  for  promoting  the  success  of  that  poore 

e  laboore  of,  Sir, 

f"  "  Your  obligedi  though  very  unworthy  fellow-servant 

in  the  work  of  C3irist, 

"JOHN  HOWE." 
"Plymouth,  Junes,  leas.** 

y  No,  V. 

'^  Dedication  and  Preface  of  Howe,  not  contained  in  any  edition  of  hit 

\  Works. 

Prrfaee  to  tke  Fimeral  Sermon  for  the  Bee,  Henry  Neweome,  qf  Man' 
^'  Chester f  by  John  Chorlton, 

^  *'  To  the  Chriatian  Reader,  especially  snch  as  lived  nnder  the  excellent 

Mr.  Newcome's  most  fhiitfal  ministry* 

"  "  Two  things  come  under  present  consideration— the  following  discourse,  and  the 

occasion  of  it.  .  There  is  nothing  to  make  the  former  unacceptable,  but  the  latter. 
You  have,  here,  a  most  sublime  portion  of  Scripture  very  aptly  explained,  and  use- 
ftilly  applied,  so  as  to  minister  light  and  warmth  to  them  that  read.  That  only  in 
tiie  whole  which  is  grievous  is,  that  we  are  told  worthy  Mr.  Neweome  is  dead  !  This 

1-^  ts  a  gloomy  theme,  and  is  only  capable  of  a  more  lightsome,  pleasant  aspect,  tnm. 

fif  tiie  Drightaees  of  the  firmament,  and  the  lustre  of  the  stars,  into  wbich  so  wise  and 

>f  powerfril  preachers  of  the  glorious  gospel  are  at  length  transformed,  as  this  discourse 

excellently  shows.  In  the  mean  time,  this  is  a  loss  which  few  can  estimate,  though 
they  that  Bttifer  it,  are  very  many.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  such  a  man,  as  unknown, 
and  yet  well  known.  They  that  knew  him  best,  could  know  but  a  small  part  of  his 
,  true  and  great  worth,  and  might  always  apprehend,  when  they  knew  most  of  him, 

there  was  still  much  more  that  thev  knew  not ;  his  most  sincere  and  inartificial 
homility,  still  drawing  a  veil  over  his  other  excellencies,  which  it  hid  and  adorned 
at  a«9e;  est  as  the  appetite  of  knowing  more,  must  always  meet  with  a  check, 
and  an  iaeltation  at  the  same  time.  There  was  in  him  a  Uvge  stock  of  sdid  learn- 
ing and  knowledge,  always  ready  for  use ;  for  ostentation,  never.  Conscience  the 
most  strict,  and  steady  to  itself,  and  the  remotest  tram  censorlousaess  of  other  men. 
Stoqnence  without  any  labour  of  his  own,  not  imitaUe  by  the  greatest  labour  of 
anothw.  Oh,  the  strange  way  he  had  of  insinuating  and  winding  himself  into  hia 
hearers'  besoms !    I  have  sometimes  heard  him  when  the  only  thing  to  be  rer 
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gretud  wu.  thitl  I  .  .  n.'i.ii  niuii  so  lOon  be  it  an  enil,  Converutlan,  nsMttisur 
HuHnitructlvt  Id       '■     iii"!  iliey  •hotqJoj»a  ll,  1/lUtj  were  cipible  of  fmjrtirlni! 

■M  >  bumlng  K IiHihiit  Ugbu     O  MaDchoIci,  Munchntcr  I  Ihat  sDrieni, 

Mar  Or  Htjrrick,  flolUiisirortb.  NewoMne,  and  Ihv  nelnhhoDB,  Anirtfr,  HafflMi, 

■!■■,  and  Iba  wsnl  gftlie  lATd  endnieih  foi Bier,"  siBii  ihii  word  of  itae  mnpalirUeb 
Iwb  br  Uwm  bMii  pmauwd  lo  jou.  It  nivvr  dim.  And  mnj'  II  adIL  abide  wm 
fan,  u4  In  run.  O  labour  Ui  bold  totib  tba  vord  of  lUe,  Ibsl  nch  at  hate  Ixbmnd 
amoBc  iw.  tov  ivUjIh  in  ihe  day  of  CtatlBi.  tb»  Che;  bavt  nut  ma  in  vi&i,  nn 
WNurad  la  Tain.  I,ei  Ii  ipptu  you  in  lb«  eiilHln  of  ChtitI  niBJiMnd  bp  thgoi.  (a 
U  kuiwii  u4  raM  oT  all  men  ;  » iriiki  Uuta  (nMired  nt  CtrW  in  them  -wUl,  ai  tn 
•DOUwteditl«ll,lM>n;iilnyou.  Aodthai  vUltFirincnuiiTaftUaTatirlBri  dnnMtf 
ptator  ba  baiC  fnten'^ d  ainiHLK  yon,  wbvp  foo  ahall  UTeiralir  dlaevm  Hr-  Neimfiw 
(till,  IB  ush  otlui's  lavauir  ipescti,  jileuul  ud  enniMed  loota.  bvnmtBr  Ml» 
Tfoot,  and  nsulu  »cU-oidcrcd  coDvutaiioo.  Thia  vUl  maki  the  love  of  Mm  Hn 
Mill  In  roiii  keartt,  Hiiich  Hill  DO  doubt  ^iwv,  and  bi  (lecriaed  tmran)!!  any  oT  hla. 

nuinniurlM  the  vorld  kaovVoai  Iotc  id  Mm  lUdnal  dltwilh  him.  luriru 


I  will  by  (e»l  pnigft  teiUiy  joui  >n 


M«iHkp«tkinof£lUfl]'«api74f  Dkarn"*  flpon  jfftuT  mwhinlnj  BJIjIib, 

I  "  Vouia  in  out  canunun  IjwA, 

'■J.  HOWB." 

It  bH  bem  iMei  In  tke  lamH*!!  of  Howe'i  life,  tht  aAm-  he  had 
dgned  the  ill-bted  ittiitation  to  the  genuiiKnea  of  Dr.  Crlsp't  poat- 
bnmODa  tennoiu,  be  promiaed  Buter  that  he  wonld  appond  bii  nunc 
to  a  recommendntor}'  preface  to  Flsvel'B  "  Blow  at  tbe  Root ;  or,  the 
CaoMa  and  Care  of  Mental  Errors."  This  he  did  accordinglT,  in  con- 
jilnctiaa  with  ail  other  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  attastatuiD  to  Dr. 
Ciiip'i  Sermoni.  His  own  oauu  standi  fint.  1  hiTS  little  donbt  that 
lie  diew  up  the  "  Preface."  1  hive  no  doubt,  alio,  that  he  drew  up 
tbe  "  Paper"  on  tbe  iime subject,  which  he  telli  ni  was  "  printed  ioob 
•fter  tbe  pablicatJoQ  of  Dr.  Criip'a  worka ;"  and  from  which  (he 
writer  of  the  Preface  has  largely  cited.  The  internal  erldenc* — the 
peculiarities  of  the  xtfle — and  the  tpirtl  which  perrades  these  eom- 
positioni — all  bvonr  the  snppoiitioa  that  Howe  was  the  lathor.  Still, 
as  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  fact,  and  as  the  Preface  with  tbe  above 
•otnct)  is  aoaewtut  imgOij,  I  hava  thooght  it  better  to  ondt  it. 

I  ahall  close  the  lolnme  with  the  following 

imMCATIOM  PHBFIXKD  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF  DR.  HANTOM'8 

WORKS  :— 

"T*  Aa  High  BBdHl(ktyMne*Wil]lHia,bjrlhaOne«  oT  Sod  King  of  Ei]glat)d, 

Fnnce,  and  Irund.  Aa. 

"  Uai  11  PLIAas  loDft  UunaTT. 

"  TUt  rallet  of  Ui«  voxby  daeeaMd  aulkn  wai  Img  dnae  Intandad,  vban  yga  mm 

Hiaovniuune  Imlead' kitli  Iddk  bwn,  and  atUl  MBtinan,  aa  Mgkiaot  IIMBiirtiB 
Ka^and,  that  ysut  H^ettlu  eiadaMndinc  gDodaau  wID  coont  It  ns  Indvniqi  ■• 
Tonia,  to  Impait  asma  of  Ita  mon  dllTUaad  beama  and  odgun  to  II.  Hmnnr,  if 
what  UiR*  waa  of  jwcauDi]i(l«n  fn  that  tat  laimtlaa  caa  b*  laraonaJ,  o*  iwiw  sas 
)M  mrahaDdad  «f  aHerliu  II  nwnjaui  nsanc  and  moat  ham  annash  ula  na. 

"  The  Und  dealgn  and  blneail  lAet  whanof  (oorapand  wfth  tM  aaep*  and  derifa 
ft  tut  uaellent  woik)  do  nuBh  tha  mote  nnenlly  inTlt*  ta  II.  For  aa  yon  aaaa  lo 
na  with  the  compaailonau  derign  of  a  dallTacar,  and  th*  wendHtii  UeaBUia  itf 
Haaiea  hath  nndered  yoti  slM  aife(oiaodaan<ieenfidd*llvar*Ti  tludaaig>i((MB 
book  la  10  Teprcaent  that  faith,  vhleb  lath*  peauUar  and  moat  upicwlato  fe" — '~'~ 
of  what  It  (like  your  own)  Uw  moat  glnioua  of  aUrictoilaB.    X«u  bsnoM 

not  to  tba  power  of  your  at —  >-—•---.- ■ '■ 

and  kindneai.  which  ao  «  _ 

OFportnnlty  of  naing  (he  other  more  banh  ai 

oT  the  tblng,  allow  and  DUIge  lu  In  a 
aacrod  woida,  '  Blewad  la  he  that  go 
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t>     Wi.  arinowWan  ud  ii  m  rftuBui  DWnt  ^tmiM  with  jbq  I>  ^i 


irilh  thK  ln»l         Lu  d 

woildls  Mt    tberwiM      be 

■rUrh  behOUi       u 

look!  Ibf DUjFh  al     m     u     r 


utlov  pemunency,  vid  EherffJn  bchoidi 
gnotoiu  and  bountiful  reviider  r^  nieh 
li  hli  ntte  at  trial  and  tamptathn  here 
lioiu  OTcr  the  luin.  Tunliln,  ImimrtUH 
HiKh  ■  ftlth  vg  AlB(  by  late  ta  Osd,  and 
reupon  n^thil  In  Ihe  gwd  woiki  of  ptety. 


■UAlW 

kin, 

and  tha 

'ion  of  men 

Ingcnlout  eipretsioi 

ammg 

theRomani 

liberty  ■ 

ren 

nl  m^e 

■1" 

'"■  'Sf 

It  we  ■hould 

___  d,  thepiiiic^leiaiidprivlleM  lh»«belongla  ournatuietom 

ftom  lU 'ew  wink  would  ba  made  wllh  out  Chiliaaidly  and  nlLglan.  What  hath 
bein  etlbetid  amoni  iia  brao  labolinXI  a  dedgn.  thRiuafa  a  long  tract  of  tln»,  li  befbrs 
«n  Htba  matter  of  your  MinalBiBgTlrtoKy!  whict  a>  on  outpul  itwUI  be  the 
^me  dUBeult,  whan  the  penddaua  humoui  li  Invetentti  ao  your  Uajeittei  put 
herein  wiU  ho  moaleiuy,  jour  greM  eiampleUing,  under  the  suprem*  po-er,  (he 
moret,  the  potent  engine  whiebii  to  effect  the  hoped  tnlreji ;  and  your  mote  prin- 
cipal oontribntion  hereunto  conrtiting  but  in  being  youtielf,  in  eipreailng  the  vlrtua, 
pTBdeMea.  nodBeai,  and  piety,  whiifa  God  hath  wronghl  in  youi  temper.  The  dealgo 
5  (kyina  ftla  li  not  flattery,  but  eicltatlan.  Give  me  leave  to  lay  liefOro  your  %ta- 
Jealy  lomewhkt  that  occun  In  a  book  written  twenty->evETi  yeii.  ago,  not  by  way  of 
Dtopheer,  bnt  probable  eontottnre  of  the  w^  wherein  *  bleiied  Mate  of  thingi  in 
&e*e  paRa  of  tie  werid  li  Ifkdy  to  be  bnniftt  about. 

"  ■  Qod  will  Btir  up  Hme  hawy  king  or  goveraonc  in  tome  country  of  Chriitendom, 
endued  with  wlidom  and  eondderatlon,  who  (hall  dJacem  the  liuo  natim  of  godlineu 
and  ChrlitUnlty,  and  the  necenlty  an "         "  '"  " 

hli  honour  and  felicity  In  pleadu  Qod 
^eu;  and  ihall  lul^  allworldlyt 
kn«r  Uut  lodttneaa  and  InBiiiH  hv>e 


^ icellency  of  aerloui  religion,  ai 

I'  Qod  and  doing  good,  and  attaining  eveilaaUng  h»p- 
dly  respect!  unto  Iheie  high  andglorloui  endi^  ihall 


"  mth  how  great  hopoi  and  )oy  muai  it  fill  every  upright  heart,  dmUy  (u  they  do) 
to  behoa  In  your  H^ea^  and  In  your  Royal  Contort  (wlunn  ■  Divhie  hand  hafli  » 
happily  placed  with  you  on  the  aame  throne)  the  KniB  lively  chmclon  of  thla  ei- 
emnlUedldea  I  It  cannot  but  Inipire  ue  with  luch  pleawnl  Iboughtt,  tItM  winter  la 
weU-nilh  gone,  and  the  time  of  ilnging  of  Mrdi  approuheai  the  night  la  &i  apent, 
and  the  day  ia  al  hand,  a  briuhl  *nd  giorlout  morning  ttlumpha  oyerlhe  darkneaa  of 
afbullempertuoui  nighti  the  aober  eerioua ago  nrnt crminiHioeii,  when (enniality, 
blKhood  cruelty  oppreHion,  the  contempt  of  God  and  religion,  are  going  out  of 
lUhlon'  10  be  a  noted  debauchee,  of  a  viiioui  life,  and  diaboneit  mind,  capable  of 
tdoRBwayed  to  Mr.e  111  purpoMi  without  heilUlion,  will  no  longer  be  thought « 
raa?i  ptSse,  or  a  qualification  for  trmli.  It  shall  be  no  dlsrepuUble  thing  to  pro- 
lUi  the  rem  of  Ood,  and  the  belief  of  a  life  to  come.  A  tcenicii  nnaeriaui  religion, 
B  ipnrioui  adulteialed  Chrialiantty,  msile  i '  ■■— ■ ■  "  •'• •■ 
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thm  Uae  of  th*  apostle't  diMoune  went  beyond  that  of  thU  worthy  author's  lUe)  this 
is  represented  as  the  powerftil  instrument  which  those  great  heroes  employed  in  their 
h|^  atcheiToments  of  *  subduing  kingdoms,  wwking  righteousness,  (or  executing 
Ood's  Just  revenges  upon  his  unyidd^  enemies)  obtaii^ng  promises,  stopping  the 
numths  of  lions,  quenching  the  violenoe  of  fire,  escaping  the  edge  of  the  swori^ 
whereby  out  of  weakness  uiey  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  tho  armies  ci  the  aliens ;'— by  this  fmitk  they  in  the  prophet's  lofty  stile,  laa. 
xxxiv.  5,  as  it  were  bathed  their  sword  in  heaven,  gave  it  a  celestial  tincture,  made 
it  resistless  and  penetrating.  This  is  the  true  way,  wherein  (according  to  the  divinest 
philosophy)  the  spirit  of  a  man  may  draw  into  consent  with  itself  the  universal 
afaoaighty  Spirit.  And  if  the  glorious  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  assign  to  your  ICajesty  a 
fkrther  part  in  the  employments  of  this  noble  kind,  may  he  gird  you  with  might  onto 
the  battel;  mav  your  bow  abide  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  your  hands  be  made 
strong  Inr  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  ot  Jacob,  even  by  the  God  of  your  fkthen, 
who  shall  help  you,  and  by  the  Almighty  who  shall  bless  you ;  and  may  he  most 
abundantly  bless  vou  with  blessings  dT  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
hreth  under,  bletsmgs  of  the  Iveasts  and  oi  the  womb.  May  he  cover  your  head  in 
night,  and  crown  it  with  victory  and  glory,  and  grant  you  to  know,  by  use  and  trial, 
the  power  of  that  lUth,  in  all  its  operations,  which  unites  God  with  man,  and  can 
render,  in  a  true  and  sober  sense,  and  to  all  his  own  purposes,  an  humane  arm  omni- 
poteat.    Which  is  the  serious  prayer  of, 

•«  Your  MiO««tiM  most  devoted 

"  And  most  humble  Servant  and  Subject, 

"JoBM  Hows." 


THE  END. 


W.  Tyler,  Printer,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street. 
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